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Authors’ preface to the third edition 


In 1996, when we drafted our authors’ preface to the second edition of this book, we would 
have been very surprised by any suggestion that we might find ourselves again invited to come 
together to produce a third edition in the early years of the twenty-first century. 

We are, of course, delighted that interest in the strategic choice approach and its applications 
has continued to grow, spreading to new parts of the world and new generations as fresh areas 
of application continue to emerge. So we welcome the opportunity to add some new content, 
and to review the way in which we had presented our concepts and methods in earlier editions. 
Both of us have now passed normal retiring age, and have started to limit our commitments 
accordingly. So the question arose: were we ourselves necessarily the ones who should be 
writing about these new developments? Or should we now invite others to join us in presenting 
the learning points arising from their recent experiences, and speculating about what further 
developments the next few decades will bring? 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM OTHERS 


Finally we agreed to invite several of our more recent associates, and also some whom we have 
known for many years, to make short contributions to a new chapter, entitled Learning from 
Others. Fifteen contributions in all are brought together in our new Chapter 13. They present 
the views of twenty-one authors and co-authors, about half of them from our own country and 
half from other parts of the world. Among the key points that come through are the following: 


e It is both possible and worthwhile to be inventive in combining the methods presented in 
this book with complementary methods of interactive working from other toolboxes — and to 
reflect deeply on the outcomes so that lessons from these experiences can be widely shared; 

e The guidelines to the management of extensive projects offered in Chapter 11 offer new 
and practical solutions to the development of agreed positions in important fields of national 
and indeed trans-national policy. This has been demonstrated not least in the important and 
complex domain of environmental policy, which different stakeholders tend to approach from 
opposing and sometimes deeply entrenched positions; 

e In parallel, the potential has now been widely demonstrated for introducing the principles 
and methods of the Strategic Choice Approach quickly and informally into more informal and 
localised arenas of decision-making such as community development, urban regeneration 
and rural capacity-building, where manifold external policy influences can impinge in intricate 
and unpredictable ways; 

e It is a matter for celebration rather than concern that several people who have found the 
Strategic Choice Approach helpful in their own worlds of decision-making have introduced 
interpretations and transformations of their own, to increase its acceptability in the various 
decision-making cultures in which they work. 
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OTHER CHANGES 


To pave the way for the new multi-authored Chapter 13, we have made some adaptations 
to the coverage of the two newer Chapters 10 and 11 that we added in our second edition. 
Chapter 10 reflects the experiences of John Friend in developing software to support strategic 
choice since the first edition appeared, while Chapter 11 reflects Allen Hickling’s experiences in 
adapting the approach to the management of extensive projects. Also, we have inserted a linking 
chapter — Chapter 12 — in which we take stock of the variety of changes in presentation and 
terminology that have been introduced by other people — and sometimes by ourselves. Each 
chapter from 11 onwards begins with a synopsis in bold typeface, to highlight its contribution 
to this edition. 

After the introduction of the twenty-one new voices in Chapter 13, we return in our closing 
Chapter 14 to look afresh at the developmental challenge that was posed in the final chapter of 
our second edition — recognising that the world around us continues to change in ways to which 
we and our successors must learn to fashion responses in practical yet creative ways. 

In general, the additions in this new edition have been more concerned with developments 
in practice than in theory. Co-incidentally, however, the international journal Planning Theory 
is publishing a special issue (Volume 3, No. 3, November 2004; Mandelbaum, ed.) Just as our 
new edition appears, in which four sets of invited contributors from Europe and North America 
present appreciations of the contributions of our work to the development of planning theory. 
All these papers emphasise our uniquely close link with planning practice, and the issue ends 
with an invited response from John Friend. 


A COMPANION WEBSITE 


Advances in technology, since our second edition appeared, now offer a new solution to the 
familiar challenge of keeping the content of any book such as this one up to date. The companion 
website that our publishers have made available for Planning under Pressure has been designed 
not only for use by students, but also as a forum in which a broader dialogue with users, research- 
ers and consultants can be allowed to develop in a flexible, spontaneous and sustainable way. 
We shall have to see how this new channel develops; all we can do now is to do our best to give 
it a flying start. The web reference is http://books.elsevier.com/companions/0750663731. 


A NEW FOREWORD 


We could think of nobody more appropriate to invite to write a short foreword for this third 
edition than Arnold de Jong, our long-standing Dutch associate who has worked alongside us on 
many assignments in Europe and who, through his extensive facilitation practice, has demon- 
strated repeatedly how the skills and methods presented in this book can generate additional 
confidence and wider support for important development decisions at local, regional, national 
and international levels. Our hope is that his example will be followed by many talented and 
inventive younger people as our new twenty-first century unfolds. 


John Friend 
Allen Hickling 
April 2004 
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Foreword to the third edition 


Throughout my 45-year working life, which spanned successive careers as an agricultural engin- 
eer, a corporate information manager, a senior local politician and a decision process consult- 
ant, | have had an ever-increasing concern for interactive participation processes. In spite of 
widespread criticism that they are not effective, it has always been my belief — backed by my 
experience — that, skilfully managed and facilitated, the opposite is true. 

Over my last two decades as a consultant, facilitator and trainer, Strategic Choice has played 
a central and indeed a guiding role. So | can confirm from long experience that not only does 
it offer a fresh and relevant approach to complex management and planning tasks in theory; it 
also delivers in practice. It does so at many levels from that of enhancing democratic action in 
local communities to that of consensual policy development in the European Union. It has no 
parallel in building agreement between seemingly opposed stakeholder groups across national 
and disciplinary frontiers, and across those between the government, business and voluntary 
sectors. In the mid-1970s, | was becoming drawn into the intricacies of local politics from my 
position as Alderman of the municipality of Arnhem in The Netherlands, with the portfolio of 
Town Planning and Urban Renewal. Issues of participation and democratic process in planning 
were then coming strongly to the fore, and we were looking for new ideas to help us turn them 
into reality. In 1976, | led a visiting team from Arnhem on a visit to the offices of the Institute for 
Operational Research in Coventry, having heard of their innovatory approach and the influence 
it was starting to have on public planning in the UK. 

This first meeting with John Friend and his colleagues of the ‘IOR School’ was to mark a 
turning point in my professional career. Then, from 1980, through the 1980s and 1990s, | had the 
privilege of working closely with Allen Hickling. We became immersed, jointly and separately, in 
a succession of demanding projects to tackle daunting issues of environmental, economic and 
social policy, in each case working interactively with as many of the stakeholders as possible. 
Evidence of what has now been achieved will be found scattered throughout the pages of this 
book. In particular it will be found in the new Chapter 13 which brings together contributions from 
people in many countries who have recently been extending the frontiers of Strategic Choice in 
new and promising directions. From my twenty-first century retirement home in Athens, | look 
back on more than two decades in which the philosophy and methods of the Strategic Choice 
approach have provided the central thread of my consulting career, helping to turn the ideals of 
democratic planning into reality. 

Planning under Pressure is not a theoretical study. From my 20 years working as a facilitator 
using the concepts of strategic choice, | can witness to the practical value of this book. The fact 
that it now appears in a third edition, with many new contributions, holds much promise for the 
decades ahead. 


Arnold de Jong 
Decision Process Consultant and Facilitator 
April 2004 
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NEW DIRECTIONS 


Our original intention had been to keep our preface to this new edition short. For the first edition 
included an invited foreword and a lengthy preface, both of which we wished to retain; and, in 
the reader's interest, we wished to avoid a surfeit of introductory material. Yet, once we came 
to draft the additional chapters for this edition, we recognised that there were many things we 
wished to say which fitted better here in a new preface than in the body of the book. 

Over the decade since our first edition went to press, both of us have been developing the 
ideas presented in Planning under Pressure in new directions, while continuing to work as 
independent consultants with different clienteles. So, inevitably, there have been divergences 
in the directions in which the two of us have been moving. Yet, whenever we meet to compare 
experiences, we discover intriguing opportunities for synthesis and it is these that have guided 
us in drafting the additional chapters for this edition. 

In brief, we have agreed that we need make only minor changes in the first nine chapters. 
However, it was clear to us that the final Chapter 10 of our first edition, concerned with horizons 
for future development as we saw them in the mid-1980s, had now become quite out of date. 
What we have therefore done is to replace that chapter by three new chapters which, taken 
together, reflect our experiences over the last decade, and the consequent shifts in our view of 
opportunities for future development. 

The new Chapter 10- The electronic resource — discusses what we have learnt from our recent 
experiences in developing computer software for strategic choice, and in introducing this as an 
additional resource both for decision-makers and for teachers and students of management and 
planning. 

Then the new Chapter 11 — Extensions in process management — reviews a complementary 
set of experiences in adapting the participatory style of planning discussed in Chapter 9 to ever 
more demanding challenges; challenges in which the groups involved have tended to become 
larger and more diverse, in terms of both their cultural backgrounds and the interests which 
they represent. Here, the concern has been to develop practical ways of helping people to work 
creatively with each other, as much as with the complexities of the issues that they face. 

In the new Chapter 12 —- The developmental challenge — we stand back and review the wider 
implications of these two directions of development -— one leading towards smaller-scale explor- 
ations using more tightly structured problem-centred methods, the other towards larger-scale 
interactions using more loosely structured people-focused methods. How widely, we ask, should 
the boundaries of the strategic choice approach, as presented in this book, now be drawn? And 
how does our approach relate to other recent developments in decision support and participatory 
planning throughout the world? 
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OUR CONTRASTING EXPERIENCES 


Chapter 10 is based largely on the experiences of John Friend over the last decade, while 
Chapter 11 is based largely on those of Allen Hickling. It does not seem appropriate for us to 
dwell on issues of historical development in those two chapters themselves, so it is important 
that we should say at least a little here in this preface about the principal influences at work. 

For John Friend, the development of computer software for strategic choice has been a major 
programmatic concern since this was identified as a priority in the final chapter of our first 
edition. Meanwhile, he has continued to be involved — more intermittently than Allen Hickling — 
in various facilitation and consultancy projects in which the computer has played little or no role. 
The decision to start developing software for strategic choice was triggered in 1987 when John 
Friend found that he shared this interest with his former Tavistock colleague John Stringer, then 
living not far away, and they worked together on this in the early stages. The development work 
has subsequently been sustained through close collaboration between John Friend and his son 
Dave, working for him in a software development role. 

Originally, the software — which has been named Strategic Adviser, or STRAD for short — 
was seen as primarily a means of making the philosophy of the strategic choice approach more 
accessible to individuals and to small informal meetings, where the organisational arrangements 
involved in setting up a workshop with expert facilitation cannot readily be justified. However, the 
software development project has also turned out to have wider implications for the development 
of the strategic choice approach. 

On the one hand, it has led to some significant extensions and refinements of the specific 
problem structuring methods introduced in this book; on the other hand, it has helped to spread 
awareness of the strategic choice approach within other domains of policy in which we ourselves 
had had little direct facilitation experience at the time when our first edition appeared — not least, 
within the domains of industry and commerce, as opposed to the world of public policy. 

While Allen Hickling’s work as a facilitator has also taken him into a diverse range of contexts, 
the main thrust of his work has been the development and co-ordination of major programmes of 
work in important fields of environmental policy, in local, national and—increasingly — international 
settings. These programmes had their roots in his earlier work in facilitating policy-making in 
the Netherlands in such areas as management of toxic wastes, estuarial pollution and transport 
and storage of hazardous petrochemical feedstocks — work which is reflected in several of the 
illustrations from practice that appear in Chapters 5, 6, 7 and 8. 

Since the publication of our first edition, this programmatic interest has led him first into 
process management roles in the shaping of the first National Environmental Policy Plan for 
the Netherlands, then into an ambitious programme of projects in which representatives of 
government, industry and community interests from different nations of the European Union 
have come together to harmonise their policies for various types of environmentally sensitive 
waste. These experiences have in turn led to work with a similar orientation in the Baltic states 
and other eastern European countries. 

Meanwhile, in Britain, a developing relationship with the Environment Council — a national 
organisation concerned with promotion of environmental awareness and co-operation — has 
drawn Hickling into facilitation and mediation roles in the management of more acute issues of 
environmental conflict resolution, in which the stakeholders often set out from deeply opposed 
positions. In the process, he has worked alongside other consultants with expertise in such 
fields as negotiation, mediation and consensus-building. 
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EXPANDING NETWORKS 


Over the last decade, the range of people who have become exposed to the principles and 
methods of the strategic choice approach has been expanding in several directions. This has 
come about not only through direct collaboration with one or other of us in project work but also 
through publications — and significantly through the publication of the first edition of this book. 
We find it particularly encouraging when we come across consultants, planners, managers and 
academics with whom we, as authors, have had little or no personal contact, yet who have 
developed enough interest in the methods, and enough confidence in their ability to use them, 
to start applying them to situations in their own contexts without any reference to ourselves. 
The result is that, in our extended Guide to further reading,’ we are able to point to a number 
of published applications of strategic choice methods by other people working in such varied 
fields as third world development, local community action and information systems strategy in 
commercial enterprises. 

Although some of their accounts are tantalisingly brief, others are more extensive. Taken 
together, they indicate not only that strategic choice methods have now been successfully used 
ina growing range of contexts — but also, significantly, that many users have sought to explore the 
scope for combining them with other approaches to participatory planning or problem structuring 
that have already demonstrated their value in their respective fields. 

In discussing this trend towards synthesis with the work of others, our new concluding chapter 
speculates about the potential for recognising a new generic field of developmental decision sci- 
ence, differing in its orientation from the broad field of systems science with its various schools — 
but potentially of comparable significance for coping with complexity in human affairs. This 
leads to a review of future prospects and opportunities in terms of eight interlocking themes — 
research, methodology, facilitation, communication, technology, sponsorship, application and 
education. Among the opportunities we review here is that of developing computer software 
for use in what is sometimes called a ‘groupware environment’ — with use of the fast-expanding 
capabilities of the Internet to overcome constraints of space and time. Although much of the 
initial momentum here has so far been technology-driven, the scope is now becoming clear for 
introducing a more process-oriented approach. 

Our concluding review leads us — as in the concluding section of our first edition — to the 
educational challenge, now seen as part of a broader developmental challenge. How can learning 
of the type presented in our book be made as accessible as possible to new generations of 
decision-makers, so that they can build on it in their own ways? Here, both of us can draw on 
recent training experiences of our own — in the case of Hickling, in running facilitation courses for 
the Environment Council and other clients, and in the case of Friend in contributing to courses 
in the management of sustainable development, in his capacity as honorary professor with the 
Centre for Development Planning Studies at the University of Sheffield. 

We both recognise the scale of the longer-term challenge for facilitation skills are not easy to 
develop in students whose life experience is so far limited; yet academic staff will only be able to 
help develop such skills to the extent that they can draw upon a reservoir of first-hand facilitation 
experience in their own cultural context. We are aware of scattered successes in meeting this 
kind of challenge in many parts of the world. One of our wider aspirations is to help in building a 
broader cross-cultural momentum in this direction — not only through this book but also through 
an intensifying web of collaborative projects covering research, development and exchange of 
experiences on a global scale. 


1 Now transferred to the companion Planning under Pressure website. 
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The authors’ preface to our first edition — reprinted here — contains a long list of acknowledge- 
ments to people from whom we had drawn inspiration at that time. We could now extend that 
list considerably. However, we shall refrain from doing so here, because many of the newer 
names will be found in our revised Guide to further reading or in our expanded section on Points 
of contact.” 

If the last 10 years provide any guide, we can look forward to a continuing expansion and 
diversification of these global networks, through electronic and other channels, into the start of 
the new millennium and well beyond. 


John Friend 
Allen Hickling 
1996 


2 Both now on the companion Planning under Pressure website. 
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HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Twelve years have passed between the conception and completion of this book. For a book con- 
cerned with Planning under Pressure, that may seem a surprisingly long time. But the 12 years 
of gestation have seen much in the way of development both in the practice and the theory 
of the general approach to planning about which we write. Over this period, we have found 
ourselves collaborating with users in many kinds of organisations, public and private, throughout 
the world. So several thousands of managers, planners and policy-makers have now become 
exposed to the strategic choice approach; and there are hundreds of these who have played 
a part alongside us in its development. There have been many interim publications too; some 
of them reporting on particular research and application projects, others emanating from train- 
ing programmes designed to introduce the essentials of the approach to prospective users in 
particular countries. 

The origins of the approach — and of this book — are to be found in the work of IOR — the Institute 
for Operational Research. IOR was formed in 1963, as a unit of the Tavistock Institute of Human 
Relations in London, as the result of a joint initiative on the part of the Councils of the Tavistock 
Institute and the national Operational Research Society. Its dual aims were to extend the realm 
of application of operational research towards broader policy issues, and to build stronger links 
between OR and the social sciences. These are aims that have remained to the fore through 
many subsequent organisational changes, with the impetus now being maintained through an 
extensive network of individuals and groups in several parts of the world. 

The first book on the strategic choice approach was published in 1969 (Friend and Jessop, 
1969/77), followed tragically soon by the death of its co-author Neil Jessop, the first director 
of IOR. The first experimental applications of the approach to practical planning problems were 
conducted in 1970, in collaboration with six teams of British local government officers; and 
the first training courses for managers were launched in 1971 at a Coventry hotel. Many other 
colleagues from the IOR Coventry and London offices had become involved in these early exper- 
iences. Then, in 1973 we were also joined in Coventry by Ray Bunker — the contributor of our 
foreword — who was revisiting the county of his birth on sabbatical leave from the University of 
Sydney in Australia. As a professional planner, he readily agreed to make it his task to visit as 
many as possible of the planners and other professionals who had taken part in our experiment 
in application 3 years earlier, in order to discover what influence, If any, the experience had had 
on the organisations and individuals taking part. 

At that stage, it appeared that the impact on individuals had been generally more substantial 
than that on organisations. But the extent of that impact was both variable and elusive; and if 
dissemination was to proceed further, an obvious next aim was for us to produce a readable, 
accessible ‘how to do it’ guide to the approach. So, the understanding at the end of 1973 was 
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that the three of us would work on this task together. Soon, however, the time came for Bunker 
to return to Australia — sailing by the long sea route, with prospects of plenty of writing time on 
the voyage. Then time scales became extended and, gradually, the idea of Bunker remaining 
a co-author became a less practical one — to be replaced by the idea of his providing some 
introductory remarks from his varied experiences as planning practitioner, consultant, teacher 
and researcher. Meanwhile, another prospective co-author had emerged: Alan Sutton, an |OR 
colleague who became closely involved with the two of us in developing training programmes 
in Canada, and subsequently in a major government-financed project in Britain to apply strategic 
choice methods to the exploration of policy alternatives in County Council Structure Plans. But 
then Sutton too receded as a prospective co-author when, in 1977, he moved to a new base in 
Western Canada; so, the responsibilities of authorship reverted to the two of us. 


SHIFTING PRESSURES 


Work on this book continued during the later 1970s — but in a sporadic way as we were both 
working under high pressure on IOR consulting and research projects for clients in Britain and 
overseas. For one of us, Hickling, the thrust continued to be on practical applications of the 
strategic choice approach; but for the other, Friend, it shifted towards research on the organisa- 
tional and inter-organisational dimensions of complex planning processes, bringing a contrasting 
perspective to our training activities and our continuing work on the manuscript of this book. 

The late 1970s were, for both of us, a difficult time in terms of continuity of our project work. 
In 1980, Hickling set up as an independent consultant; Friend continued to work part-time at 
the Institute while also taking up an Honorary Senior Visiting Fellowship at the Management 
Centre of the University of Bradford. Around this time we were both becoming immersed in 
quite different ventures as well. Hickling, having recently relinquished the management of the 
village stores and post office adjoining his home, launched a company called Endless Games, 
through which to enter the burgeoning market of fantasy role-playing games. Meanwhile, Friend, 
from anew home location in West Yorkshire, found himself working in partnership with his wife 
to set up a countryside interpretive centre, as an initiative in environmental education run on 
small business lines. 

For both of us, the involvement in work on planning processes continued; and with it our efforts 
to bring the book to completion. The members of Pergamon’s advisory committee for the Urban 
and Regional Planning Series — of which Friend was a long-standing member — offered a judicious 
blend of encouragement and exhortation, supported by the editorial staff. We met together 
whenever we could, usually at least once a month, to progress the writing work. These meetings 
took place in all kinds of locations — not only in offices but in hotels and restaurants, at motorway 
service stations, in airport lounges and railway buffets. We met often at our respective homes; 
indeed, we have photographs of our working one sunny day in an English country garden, with 
flip charts hung among the greenery climbing up the walls of the cottage behind. Meanwhile, 
our children grew up and started to go their separate ways; and our wives continued to tolerate 
our joint writing endeavours with surprising good humour, while developing their own careers 
in their respective fields of creative art. 

The breakthrough finally came in the latter half of 1985. By this time, we had both disposed 
of most of our other entrepreneurial interests and Friend was again working full time from the 
Tavistock Centre in London. Hickling was now fully stretched in some challenging applications 
of the strategic choice approach for Dutch governmental agencies, while Friend was becoming 
drawn into running strategic choice workshops in new fields ranging from community health 
planning to information technology strategy within the firm. A high point came during the new 
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year break in January 1986, when a conjunction of circumstances allowed a brief reunion, at 
Hickling’s home, of key people who had been associated with the earlier stages of preparation 
of the book including both Ray Bunker and Alan Sutton, who was now resident again in Europe. 
This was not only a convivial occasion, it also saw a significant step forward in the consolidation 
of our ideas about technology, organisation, process and product, as presented in Chapter 4. 
There were still to be six agonising months of meetings, long telephone calls and redraftings 
before we were finally able to commit our finished text to the publishers. It was far from easy, 
but the sense of relief was overwhelming. 


COMPLEMENTARITIES 


Our different experiences and work patterns over the 12 years, along with different and com- 
plementary personal skills, have led us to recognise differences and complementarities in our 
respective contributions to the writing process. For much of the time, the main load of drafting 
and co-ordination has fallen on one of us, Friend, as and when pauses in the pressures to main- 
tain a continuing flow of project work have allowed. Yet the endeavour has been a joint one, 
which neither of us could have brought to fruition without the other. For Hickling’s immersion 
over this period in practical applications of the strategic choice approach provided an all-important 
base of experience against which to judge the realism of the advice we wished to offer and the 
most practical way of presenting it; and the interdependence of our contributions became more 
and more apparent during the final nine-month period of intensive collaboration in the writing 
process. 

We found during this period that some significant differences had developed between us on 
matters of emphasis and terminology; and we had to work long and hard at these before reach- 
ing agreement on simple, practical ways in which they could be overcome. We recognised too 
that there were differences in our styles of presentation — written, verbal, graphical — but we 
agreed that these stylistic differences could be a source of strength rather than weakness, if 
only we could achieve a creative synthesis between them. Some clues to the complementarities 
between our perspectives can be found in our respective biographical notes. Among the many 
facets of his early work experience, Hickling admits to operating as a semi-professional magi- 
cian; Friend, meanwhile, admits to having graduated in the abstract discipline of mathematics 
before embarking on his early career in industrial operational research. So, a background of 
magic comes together with a background in logic; a contrast which, at first sight, seems to sum 
up neatly enough the main differences in our backgrounds and their influence on our respect- 
ive styles. But the potential for creative collaboration would not have existed had we not been 
capable of meeting each other at least half way. For, in the late 1960s, when Friend was strug- 
gling to adapt his ingrained belief in rationality, quantification and logical rigour to the untidy 
social and political realities of decision-making on Coventry City Council, Hickling was taking his 
postgraduate degrees at the University of Pennsylvania, to become both Master of Architecture 
and Master of City Planning. It was here that he became exposed to the influence of Ackoff and 
others in the field of operational research; and it was through the convergence of this experi- 
ence with Friend’s searing experiences of decision-making in Coventry — together with a shared 
inclination towards use of graphics in expressing ideas and their relationships — that the basis 
for a productive collaboration was forged. 

The logic/magic tensions surfaced repeatedly when Friend's writing tended to become 
laboured, in the attempt to pin down more formally aspects of the strategic choice approach 
which had hitherto developed in quite an intuitive way. Sometimes, this led to proposed changes 
in terminology or technique which did not fit well with Hickling’s evolving base of experience 
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in the field; so we found we had to make many fine adjustments: a little more magic here, a 
little more logic there. In retrospect, the opportunity which the writing task has provided for us 
to consolidate, review and modify the concepts and methods of the strategic choice approach 
has been an important one for both of us. The hope now must be that the fruits of this labour 
will be of as much value to our readers, whether they be practitioners, students, teachers or 
researchers. The demand for an authoritative, practical guide to the strategic choice approach 
has been expressed to us often enough since 1973 and, indeed, earlier. 

Our hope now is that this volume will succeed in meeting the demand and thereby help in 
sustaining the momentum of application, teaching and development of ideas. If the past is any 
guide, the practice of strategic choice is likely to continue to evolve in different ways in different 
places in response to different demands and pressures. So, we hope that this book can provide 
a significant milestone in maintaining the wide-ranging collaborative endeavour on which the 
advance of the strategic choice approach has been built over the last 12 years. 
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When Neil Jessop’s and John Friend’s seminal work Local Government and Strategic Choice 
appeared in 1969, | was teaching in the Department of Town and Country Planning at the Uni- 
versity of Sydney. | was so impressed that | reviewed it for the then Journal of the Australian 
Institute of Planners, and it has had a marked influence on my work since. 

| had the profit and pleasure of spending a sabbatical year with John Friend, Allen Hickling 
and their colleagues in 1973. This book appears many years afterwards, and it is enlightening to 
turn back to my impressions of the strategic choice approach at that time. These impressions 
followed not only from extensive discussions with the authors of this present book, but also 
from a programme of visits to most of the planners, managers and others who had then begun 
to use the approach. We generally agreed that the process of strategic choice would benefit 
from being presented as more cyclic rather than linear and sequential, should be extended to 
address policy questions of major significance, and could be applied and used in fields of activity 
other than urban and regional development. This present book shows how much developmental 
work has taken place in these directions since the early 1970s. 

It would be a pity if the comprehensiveness and thoroughness of this book led to the neg- 
lect of opportunities to use the strategic choice approach in partial or informal ways. This is 
particularly important in working situations where it is difficult to use the approach deliberately 
and deliberatively, because policies and problems have to be shaped and addressed through a 
diffuse process of negotiation with many different people and groups. One major example of 
this style of working was the joint Commonwealth-States study of soil conservation in Australia 
which | co-ordinated as a Commonwealth public servant in the mid-1970s. 

This study had become static and rigidly programmatic. It was dominated by the current tech- 
nology of soil conservation and by construction of capital works to arrest land degradation with 
little consideration of any national interests or priorities. The study had been in progress for 2 or 
3 years and, in the circumstances of that time, it was not feasible for me to introduce strategic 
choice explicitly to all the various groups of inter-governmental officers who were involved in 
different ways. But the study was able to conclude with a principal recommendation, agreed 
to by all parties, about the need for mutual commitments to raise the level of soil conserva- 
tion effort. This, of course, was supported by a series of statements about what that meant in 
terms of substance and priorities. These conclusions were then supported by a series of subsid- 
iary recommendations which defined the principles of resource allocation needed to support an 
enhanced soil conservation effort; the organisational requirements of this expanded programme; 
and the dynamics of its continued development and modification. Inter-governmental relations 
were a particularly important part of this operation, and the recommendations were structured 
to express these. 

In effect, the study was changed from one dominated by the heavily structured characteristics 
of traditional planning, towards an emphasis on the qualities of the strategic choice approach as 
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expressed in this book. This soil conservation study accordingly represents an example of the 
approach being introduced informally but effectively to address the crucial aspects of process 
and organisation in policy-making and programme/project development and operation. 

In an educational context, the strategic choice approach can be used in quite comprehen- 
sive and explicit ways. At the most ambitious level, | believe that it can be used as the major 
structuring element in the design of courses in town and country planning. More pragmatically, 
| have used it both as a means of illuminating different philosophies of planning, and as a vehicle 
for problem-solving in planning exercises. Either it can be taught carefully and comprehensively 
along the lines shown in this book; or students can be thrown into the deep end in dealing with 
a planning situation, after only a brief introduction to strategic choice. In a recent exercise of 
this latter kind, at the South Australian Institute of Technology, | defined the broad attributes 
of a planning situation, divided students into three groups and asked them to develop different 
solutions. Each group acted as a professional planning group advising the local council and 
taking the problem through a series of progressive decisions over three or four months. To 
encourage their imagination and to save time on the laborious collection of data and information, 
| asked them to write up the exercise as three different short stories, inventing information along 
the way which was supportive of, and consistent with, the progressive series of decisions of 
different kinds. The three answers showed the leading importance, respectively, of cash flow to 
the development agency; of an opportunity to accommodate a major metropolitan showground 
facing relocation; and of the resolution of land use conflicts with adjoining activities. Along the 
way the students learned a lot about the roles and relationships of decision-makers and decision- 
takers. 

The way strategic choice is used in teaching depends on the educational environment. In the 
example cited above, the students were in the third year of an undergraduate course: But ideally 
the students should be introduced to the concepts of strategic choice in the first year, and the 
approach built up throughout the course. 

Finally, | believe the stage of development of strategic choice in this book is not the final 
one. One of its greatest contributions has been to break down the rigidities attending planning, 
problem-solving and policy-making. | feel that too many people see implementation of plans and 
policies as simply the routine carrying out of decisions. Yet, | am convinced that aspects and 
instruments of implementation often need to be shaped, adapted, or accepted as given, right 
from the beginning of addressing a problem. Otherwise, we will continue to have too many 
ineffective policies and too many pigeonholed plans. 


Raymond Bunker 


A quick access guide 


How should you start reading Planning under Pressure? Your choice will depend on the nature 
of your interests; the time at your disposal; and the extent of any prior familiarity you may have 
with the strategic choice approach. 

The purpose of this quick access guide is to help you in making your decisions about selective 
reading. It does so first by outlining the principles on which the book is designed, then by making 
some suggestions to help you establish your priorities. 


THE FIGURES 


One of the first things you will notice on flicking through the pages of this book is the number 
and positioning of the illustrations. There are 102 full-page figures, all boldly numbered. Some 
figures are professionally drawn, while others are drawn freehand — deliberately so, in order to 
stress the spontaneous way in which the methods are usually used in practice. Other figures 
again take the form of photographs, illustrating the approach in use in a workshop setting. 

Above and below most of the figures will be found various key words and symbols. These are 
designed to help the reader in making rapid cross-references within the text. Their meaning will 
be explained in the next section. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE BOOK 


Three of the fourteen chapters — Chapters 1, 4 and 9 —- present the main characteristics of the 
strategic choice approach at a general level: 

Chapter 1 describes its Foundations, which are based on first-hand experience of the chal- 
lenges facing decision-makers in group situations; Chapter 4 draws out the general Orientations 
and shifts of attitude which are central to this approach; Chapter 9 discusses the Practicalities 
of applying the approach in practice, based on cumulative experience over more than 30 years. 

Both Chapters 4 and 9 are organised with reference to a general view of four complementary 
aspects through which any approach to planning can be described and compared to others. 
These four aspects, expressed through the mnemonic A-TOPP, are as follows: 


Approach: Technology 
Organisation 
Process 
Product 


In most of the figures of these two chapters, you will see that the aspect of the approach 
which is currently in the foreground is highlighted in the lower left-hand corner. 
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The intervening chapters are grouped into two sets: 


1. Chapters 2 and 3, which together introduce the basic concepts and methods of the strategic 
choice approach; 

2. Chapters 5, 6, 7 and 8, which expand on these basic concepts and methods, emphasising the 
practical skills involved in applying them to the complexities of decision-making in practice. 


The structure of these six chapters reflects a general view of four complementary modes of 
decision-making. This view is presented in diagrammatic form in Figure 8. The four basic modes 
are: 


Shaping Designing Comparing Choosing 


In these six chapters, a small motif of four circles, based on the framework of Figure 8, appears 
in the corner of each figure to identify the mode which is currently in the foreground. Throughout 
these chapters the concepts, methods and skills are introduced gradually through the develop- 
ment of a case example — the South Side story — in which they are applied to a sem/-fictitious 
yet realistic situation of Planning under Pressure in the public domain. 

In this third edition, the main sequence of Chapters 1-9 is followed by five further chapters 
presenting significant developments since the first edition was published. 

Chapter 10 describes briefly — with illustrations — progress in developing computer software 
as an additional form of support in applying the approach in practice, making it more accessible 
to individuals and small informal management groups. Chapter 11 describes some important 
extensions in process management, which have helped in adapting the approach to large and 
challenging projects. 

Whereas Chapters 10 and 11 revise chapters that were first presented in our second edition 
of 1997, the final three chapters are new to this edition. In Chapter 12 we describe some of the 
many ways In which other people have interpreted and sometimes transformed the toolbox for 
strategic choice to fit different contexts of decision-making. Then Chapter 13 brings together 
twenty-one invited contributors in reporting their experiences and the lessons that they draw 
from them. Finally, Chapter 14 reviews the altered horizons of future development as they appear 
at the time this edition goes to press. 


READING PRIORITIES 


The guidelines that follow are organised according to the results you may reasonably expect to 
obtain from different reading strategies. They are presented broadly in terms of increasing levels 
of comprehensiveness. 

For a first quick appreciation of the approach, we recommend a fast reading of Chapter 1, then 
a skim through the figures of the next two chapters — glancing at the definitions of key concepts 
that appear below the figures in Chapters 2 and 3. This can be followed by reading through the 
review of the main orientations of the approach, as summarised at the end of Chapter 4. 

For a grasp of the main principles, concepts and methods, we recommend a fuller reading 
of the first four chapters. To reinforce your understanding, you then have the option of trying 
out the short exercises which appear at the end of Chapters 2 and 3. If you are interested in 
a clearer understanding of the challenges of applying the approach in practice, you can then 
skim through Chapter 9; and, if you are interested in using the computer as a tool, you can then 
browse through Chapter 10. 
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For a more thorough appreciation of how you can apply the approach, we recommend first 
a familiarisation with the concepts introduced in Chapters 2 and 3, then a browse through 
Chapters 5, 6, 7 and 8, using Chapter 4 as your point of departure. Having developed a feel 
from these chapters of the kinds of skill which are involved in applying the approach in practice, 
we suggest you now read Chapter 9 — especially the section on selectivity and adaptiveness. 
Then you can either proceed to Chapter 10 or to Chapters 11 and 12, for a fuller appreciation of 
different contexts of application; alternatively you can return to work through Chapters 5-8 in 
more depth. 

For a fuller feel of the realities of using the strategic choice approach in practice, we recom- 
mend selective reading of the fifteen contributions from other people that are brought together 
in Chapter 13, together with some of the snapshots of people at work that appear towards the 
end of Chapters 5, 6, 7, 8 and 12; then a study of the four management checklists relating to 
technology, organisation, process and practice which are presented in Figures 83, 85, 86 and 88 
of Chapter 9, and the further developments in process management described in Chapter 11. 


LEARNING BY DOING 


As with any other approach to planning, one cannot expect to prepare oneself for all the chal- 
lenges one may encounter in practice through reading books alone. 

Our hope is that you will feel encouraged by what you read to try putting the principles, 
concepts and methods of the strategic choice approach into practice in your own decision-making 
and planning, whether you already carry significant responsibilities for decisions that impinge on 
other people, or whether you a student on the threshold of your career. 


THE WEBSITE 


Rather than end up with a Guide to Further Reading as in our earlier editions, it seems more 
appropriate in this electronic era to transfer most of this information to the companion website to 
this book, where it can be continuously revised and extended as further experiences continue to 
accumulate, and as the lessons from those experiences continue to be shared. The companion 
website will be found at http://books.elsevier.com/companions/0750663731. 
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A PHILOSOPHY OF PLANNING 


There are many ways in which it is possible 
to approach the challenge of planning in an 
uncertain world. 

The approach to be introduced in this chapter 
is one in which planning is viewed as a con- 
tinuous process: a process of choosing stra- 
tegically through time. This view of planning 
as a process of strategic choice is, however, 
not presented as a set of beliefs which the 
reader is expected to embrace uncritically at 
this stage. That would be too much to expect — 
especially of an introductory chapter, which is 
intended merely to open the door for the more 
specific concepts, methods and guidelines to 
be offered in those that follow. People involved 
in any kind of planning activity of course build 
up their own sets of beliefs about the prac- 
tice of planning in the course of their work- 
ing lives: beliefs which they will not wish to 
set aside lightly. Yet experience in applying 
the approach offered here has shown that its 
fundamentals can usually be accepted without 
much difficulty by those planners or managers 
whose working philosophy draws more on 
their own practice than on taught beliefs. This 
is because, in essence, the approach sets out 
to do no more than to articulate, as clearly 
as possible, the kinds of dilemma that experi- 
enced decision-makers repeatedly face in the 
course of their work, and the often intuitive 
judgements they make in choosing how to 
respond. 

In practice, such judgements may some- 
times be accompanied by a sense of discom- 
fort or even guilt. For the decision-makers may 
feel they are departing from certain principles 
of rational behaviour which they have been 


taught to respect. Indeed, the view of planning 
as strategic choice is found to offer more of a 
challenge to such idealised principles of ration- 
ality than it does to the intuitive judgements 
and compromises that seem characteristic of 
planning practice. If this point can be accep- 
ted, the reader should be able to relax in fol- 
lowing the ideas put forward in this chapter 
and view them as offering perspectives that 
can help make sense of current practice — 
without necessarily demanding any revolution- 
ary change in familiar ways of working. 


THE CRAFT OF CHOOSING 
STRATEGICALLY 


It is important to emphasise that the view of 
strategic choice presented here is essentially 
about choosing in a strategic way rather than 
at a strategic /evel. For the idea of choos- 
ing at a strategic level implies a prior view 
of some hierarchy of levels of importance in 
decision-making; while the concept of stra- 
tegic choice that will be developed here is 
more about the connectedness of one decision 
with another than about the level of import- 
ance to be attached to one decision relative to 
others. 

It is not too surprising that these two senses 
of the word strategic have tended to fuse 
together in common usage. For it is often the 
more weighty and broader decisions which 
are most obviously seen to be linked to other 
decisions, if only because of the range of their 
implications and the long time horizons over 
which their effects are expected to be felt. 
This, in turn, can lead to a view that any process 
of strategic decision-making should aspire to 
be comprehensive in its vision and long range 
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in its time horizon, if it is to be worthy of its 
name. 

But such a view of strategic choice can 
become a restrictive one in practice; for it Is all 
too rarely that such idealistic aspirations can be 
achieved. The approach to strategic choice to 
be built up in this chapter is not only about mak- 
ing decisions at a supposedly strategic level. 
It goes beyond this in addressing the making 
of any decisions in the light of their links to 
other decisions, whether they be at a broader 
policy level or a more specific action level: 
whether they be more immediate or longer 
term in their time horizons; and no matter who 
may be responsible for them. This concept of 
strategic choice indicates no more than a read- 
iness to look for patterns of connectedness 
between decisions in a manner that is select- 
ive and judgemental — it is not intended to con- 
vey the more idealistic notion that everything 
should be seen as inextricably connected to 
everything else. 

So this view of planning as a process of stra- 
tegic choice implies that planning can be seen 
as amuch more universal activity than is some- 
times recognised by those who see it as a spe- 
cialist function associated with the preparation 
of particular sorts of plans. At the same time, 
it allows planning to be seen as a craft, full of 
subtlety and challenge; a craft through which 
people can develop their capacity to think and 
act creatively in coping with the complexities 
and uncertainties that beset them in practice. 


ORGANISATIONAL CONTEXTS 
OF STRATEGIC CHOICE 


This relatively modest interpretation of the 
word strategic means that the view of planning 
as strategic choice Is one that can be applied 
not only to decision-making in formal organisa- 
tional settings, but to the choices and uncer- 
tainties which people face in their personal, 
family and community lives. For example, any 
of us might find ourselves involved in a pro- 
cess of strategic choice in addressing the prob- 
lem of where and when to go on a holiday 
next year, or how to sell an unwanted vehicle, 


or how to deal with a difficult request from 
a relative or friend. Of course, the craft of 
choosing strategically becomes more complic- 
ated where it involves elements of collective 
choice — of negotiation with others who view 
problems and possibilities in different ways. 
Indeed, most of the more demanding prob- 
lems to which the strategic choice approach 
has been applied have involved challenges 
of collective decision-making, either in organ- 
isational or inter-organisational settings; and 
this can have the effect of blurring many of 
the familiar distinctions of task and discip- 
line around which organisational structures are 
usually designed. For the skill of choosing stra- 
tegically through time is one that can become 
just as essential to the manager or executive 
as to those In more formal planning roles. This 
point is illustrated schematically in Figure 1, 
through which is presented a view of planning 
under the practical pressures of organisational 
life. It is a view in which an organisation's 
arrangements for making plans and those for 
making day-to-day decisions, tend to merge 
together into a less clearly bounded process 
through which progress is sustained. This is 
a process of choosing strategically in coping 
with difficult problems, amidst all the complex 
realities — or perceptions of reality — which 
contribute to organisational life. 

The larger and more complex the organisa- 
tion, the more it is to be expected that decision- 
making responsibilities will have become 
differentiated according to a multitude of oper- 
ational, managerial or entrepreneurial roles. 
The more likely it is too that specialised plan- 
making functions will have been developed in 
an effort to maintain a co-ordinated, longer- 
term view isolated from everyday manage- 
ment pressures. However, no plan-making 
activity will remain valued within an organ- 
isation unless it can provide support for the 
more difficult and important of the decisions 
people face; and it is a common experience 
that carefully prepared plans can quickly lose 
their relevance under the pressures of day- 
to-day events. The combined pressures of 
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urgency, competition for resources and turbu- 
lence in the world outside can soon lead to 
disenchantment and confusion in the arrange- 
ments for making plans; while the pressures 
of complexity, conflict and overload can lead 
to vacillation and inconsistency in the mak- 
ing of day-to-day decisions. To counter the 
resulting personal and organisational stresses, 
those responsible for organisational guidance 
sometimes look towards some over-arching 
framework of policies or aims. But, in prac- 
tice, such policy guidelines can often be dif- 
ficult to agree — especially when working in 
inter-organisational settings — and their contri- 
butions towards sorting out the predicaments 
of day-to-day management can be disappoint- 
ingly small. 

The making of generalised policies is there- 
fore given Its place in Figure 1; but it is not 
given pride of place. Instead, the emphasis is 
on the more subtle process of making pro- 
gress through time by choosing strategically; 
and on the creative management of multiple 
uncertainties as a crucial means towards this 
end. And progress through time can itself take 
many forms. Immediate progress can take the 
form of intervening, or negotiating with others, 
as well as taking decisions on matters where 
direct action is possible. Meanwhile, progress 
in building a base for later decisions can also 
take different forms — not only investigations 
but also clarification of values and cultivation 
of working relationships with other decision- 
makers. 

So the term ‘planning’ will be used in this 
book to refer generally to this more loosely 
defined process of choosing strategically, in 
which the activities of making plans, decisions 
and policies can come together in quite subtle 
and dynamic ways. But with a wide variety of 
ways of making progress to be considered, the 
process can soon begin to appear as one not 
so much of planning but of scheming - to Intro- 
duce a term which has a similar literal mean- 
ing but which carries very different undertones 
in its everyday usage. Whereas the notion of 
planning may invoke a sense of idealism and 


detachment, the notion of scheming tends to 
suggest working for sectional advantage in an 
often devious way. So there is a case to be 
made that people involved in planning must 
learn to become effective schemers; and fur- 
thermore that it is possible to exercise schem- 
ing skills in a responsible way. Those who 
are troubled about social responsibility in plan- 
ning — including both the authors of this book 
— may wonder whether there must always 
be a divide between responsible planners and 
irresponsible schemers; and, If so, whether it 
must always be the latter who will win. The 
concept of responsible scheming need not be 
considered a contradiction in terms. Indeed, 
it is towards the search for a theory and a 
practice of responsible scheming that the stra- 
tegic choice view of planning can be said to be 
addressed. 

It is, however, one thing for an individual to 
embrace a philosophy of planning as strategic 
choice; and quite another thing for a group 
of people working together to share such a 
philosophy as an unequivocal foundation for 
their work. Experience has shown that there 
are some settings where a sense of shared 
philosophy can indeed emerge — either where 
a set of close colleagues have learnt to work 
together as a coherent team, or where they dis- 
cover that a common professional background 
allows them to proceed on shared assump- 
tions as to how decisions should be made. 
Yet those whose work involves cutting across 
organisational boundaries must expect often 
to find themselves working alongside people 
with whom they do not share a philosophical 
base. So it is important to think of the philo- 
sophy presented in this chapter as a helpful 
frame of reference in making use of the more 
specific concepts and methods to be intro- 
duced in this book, rather than as a necessary 
foundation from which to build. 

Indeed, it is a common enough experience, 
when working with strategic choice concepts, 
that people of quite diverse backgrounds can 
make solid progress towards decisions based 
on shared understandings, with little or no 
explicit agreement at a more philosophical 
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level. Often it is only through the experience 
of working together on specific and immediate 
problems that they find they are beginning to 
break through some of the philosophical barri- 
ers which may have inhibited collaboration in 
the past. 


DILEMMAS OF PRACTICE 


The view of strategic choice presented in 
this book gained its original impetus from the 
experience of a particular research project, 
which offered unusually extensive opportunit- 
ies to observe the kinds of organisational pro- 
cesses Indicated in Figure 1. 

The setting of this research was the muni- 
cipal council of a major English city — Coventry — 
which, between 1963 and 1967, agreed to act 
as host to a wide-ranging project on the pro- 
cesses of policy-making and planning in local 
government, viewed as a microcosm of gov- 
ernment as a whole. This seminal research 
was supported by a grant from the Nuffield 
Foundation, and has been more fully repor- 
ted elsewhere (Friend and Jessop, 1969/77). 
Over the 4-year period, the research team was 
able to follow a wide range of difficult issues 
including the review of the city’s first devel- 
opment plan; the redesign of its urban road 
network; the reorganisation of its school sys- 
tem; the renewal of its housing stock; the 
finance of public transport; and the schedul- 
ing of capital works. The researchers were 
able to hold many discussions with the vari- 
ous politicians, administrators, planners and 
professional experts involved, and to observe 
the processes of collective decision-making in 
which they came together — not only in the 
departmental offices and the formal meetings 
of Council and its committees, but also in the 
smoke-filled rooms of the opposing political 
groups. 

Through these experiences, some impres- 
sions of the persistent dilemmas of decision- 
making in such complex circumstances 
gradually came to the fore. Among the clearest 
impressions were: 


e that people held different and continually 
shifting views about the shape of the issues 
they faced and, not least, about how closely 
or widely the boundaries of their concern 
should be drawn; 

e that there were persistent pressures for 
them to arrive at commitments to action in 
an incremental or piecemeal way, however 
committed they might be in theory to the 
idea of taking a broader, more comprehens- 
ive view of the issues before them; 

e that there was a continuing dilemma of 
balancing urgency against uncertainty in 
decision-making through time; and 

e that there were persistent difficulties in dis- 
tinguishing the technical from the polit- 
ical aspects of the decision process, even 
though the entire organisational structure 
was built around the maintenance of distinc- 
tions of this kind. 


These impressions of the practical difficulties 
of choosing strategically in organisations facing 
complex problems have been strengthened 
and extended by many other experiences since 
the conclusion of the Coventry project — not 
only in the world of local government but in 
other public sector organisations, in industry 
and commerce, in voluntary organisations, and 
in the increasingly wide range of problem 
situations where these different domains of 
decision-making tend to converge. On the 
strength of this broader experience, a view is 
presented in Figure 2 of the five broad dimen- 
sions in which difficult choices of balance tend 
to arise in the management of a continuing 
process of strategic choice. There is a choice 
between: 


1. amore focused and a more synoptic treat- 
ment of problem scope; 

2. amore simplifying and a more elaborating 
treatment of complexity; 

3. a more reactive and a more interactive 
treatment of conflict, 

4. a more reducing and a more accommod- 
ating treatment of uncertainty; 

5. and amore exploratory and a more decis- 
ive treatment of progress through time. 
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The practical task of choosing a position in 
each of these five dimensions is not one of 
making a firm and lasting commitment to one 
extreme or the other. It is more a task of main- 
taining an appropriate balance in continually 
changing circumstances, shifting from time to 
time in one direction or another, according to 
the — often intuitive — judgements of those 
involved. In the chapters that follow, the pic- 
ture presented in Figure 2 will be used as a 
point of reference in building more structured 
frameworks of ideas through which to expand 
further on the view of planning as a process of 
strategic choice. These frameworks will give 
deeper significance to the various contrasts 
which, at this stage, can only be indicated in 
outline terms. 

In later chapters, fuller interpretations will 
be offered of other related aspects of the 
dilemmas of practice observed in Coventry 
and elsewhere, which are not brought out 
so clearly in the comparatively broad set of 
balances presented in Figure 2. In particular, 
later chapters will have more to say about 
the issues of urgency and incrementality, and 
about the relationship of the political arena 
to the technical domain. This is a dichotomy 
which, in Coventry City Council, could be seen 
as the fundamental organising principle on 
which the formal structures of accountability 
were designed; but It is a relationship with far 
wider implications for decision-making, even in 
contexts where such distinctions may become 
more blurred. 


RESPONDING TO DIFFICULTY 
IN MAKING DECISIONS 


The view of planning as a process of strategic 
choice is, above all, a dynamic one. However, 
in building up a view of the way this process 
works, it is useful to begin with a more static 
picture. This picture, which is quite simple yet 
also quite general in its application, has as 
its focus any situation in which one or more 
decision-makers are experiencing difficulty in 
choosing how they should act in response to 
some particular decision problem with which 


they are currently concerned. A snapshot view 
of such a decision situation is presented in 
Figure 3. The decision problem itself ts 
depicted as a cloud to indicate that its 
shape will often be in some degree obscure. 
However, what makes it problematic to the 
decision-makers is that they are experiencing 
some pressure to arrive at a decision, yet it is 
not clear to them what course of action they 
should choose. 

Where a group of people find themselves 
collectively in such a situation, then it is often 
found that different members of the group 
will advocate different ways of responding; 
so some degree of conflict of opinion may 
emerge. Three types of response which are 
repeatedly offered in practice are indicated by 
the three different ‘bubbles’ shown emerging 
from the central cloud in Figure 3. 

Very often, people will see the way out of 
their present difficulties in terms of explor- 
ations of a more or less technical nature. 
The suggestions offered typically include vari- 
ous forms of costing or forecasting exercises, 
surveys, technical analyses, research stud- 
ies; or, in some circumstances, proposals for 
investment in more ambitious forms of math- 
ematical or economic modelling. Whatever the 
form of investigation, however, the purpose is 
to reduce the difficulties of making decisions 
by investing in a process of exploration into par- 
ticular aspects of the decision-makers’ working 
environment about which it is felt that too little 
is currently known. Other people, meanwhile, 
may see the way out of the difficulty in terms 
of other, less technical, kinds of exploration 
designed to establish more clearly what policy 
values should guide their choice of action. Typ- 
ically, they may call for investment in activit- 
ies designed to clarify goals, objectives, aims 
or policy guidelines, whether through formal 
or informal channels. In some situations, this 
may mean simply consulting decision-takers 
who bear more direct responsibility for organ- 
isational policy; in others it could mean deliber- 
ately seeking fuller involvement in the process 
by a range of affected interest groups or their 
representatives. 
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A third response is to seek the way out of 
the difficulty by moves to extend the current 
agenda of decision-making concern. People 
advocating this response will often argue that 
the decision problem currently in view is one 
that cannot realistically be addressed in isola- 
tion, because it is connected to one or more 
other decision problems which lie ahead. So 
the demand here is likely to be for some form 
of co-ordination, negotiation or planning exer- 
cise that will allow the current decision prob- 
lem to be explored alongside others within a 
broader, more synoptic problem focus. Each 
of the three kinds of demands — most typic- 
ally expressed as demands for more inform- 
ation, for clearer objectives and for more 
co-ordination — can be regarded as a different 
kind of attempt to manage the current state 
of uncertainty over what should be done about 
the current decision situation. Indeed, it is pos- 
sible to go on to identify three general cat- 
egories of uncertainty along the lines indicated 
below, which are distinguished by the different 
forms of response that can be made. These 
three types of uncertainty play an important 
part in the philosophy of planning as a pro- 
cess of strategic choice; they can be formally 
described as follows: 


1. Uncertainties about the working Environ- 
ment: UE for short; 

2. Uncertainties about guiding Values: UV for 
short; 

3. Uncertainties about Related decisions: UR 
for short. 


It is important to stress that the idea of uncer- 
tainty in strategic choice is normally viewed 
in relative rather than absolute terms. It is 
treated as an attribute of particular situations 
and people rather than something with an 
objective reality of its own. In practice It is 
often far from easy for people to agree which 
of the three kinds of uncertainty are most cru- 
cial in a particular decision situation; and, there- 
fore, how much attention should be given to 
each possible form of response. For instance, 
members of a city planning team, considering 


whether to recommend approval of an applic- 
ation to build a new hotel, might see possibil- 
ities either for calling for deeper investigation 
of its traffic implications; or for seeking clearer 
guidance on the Council's policies in relation to 
this particular kind of development; or for ini- 
tiating a wider review of tourism possibilities 
within the city as a whole. They might of course 
want to move in all three directions more or 
less at the same time; however, this is not 
always possible where there are pressures to 
make a speedy decision. Nor will it necessarily 
be desirable to invest resources in all possible 
ways of responding to uncertainty — especially 
if some of them are expected to be less effect- 
ive than others, in terms of reducing the feel- 
ings of uncertainty among the decision-makers 
involved. 


MANAGING UNCERTAINTY: 
A DYNAMIC VIEW 


So, in practice, it may be far from easy to 
judge how uncertainty is to be managed at any 
moment, even in situations where the sources 
of that uncertainty have been clearly identified. 

To consider further the possible ways 
of managing uncertainty through time, it 
becomes necessary to move to a more 
dynamic view. Such a view is presented in 
Figure 4, which builds on the ‘snapshot’ pic- 
ture of Figure 3 by introducing the reality 
that any form of investigative, policy clarify- 
ing or co-ordinating initiative must take some 
time to carry through. Indeed, explorations in 
some of these directions may, in practice, take 
longer to carry out than others. However, the 
intended consequence of pursuing any chosen 
exploratory path is to make the decision situ- 
ation less difficult to deal with once the out- 
come of the exploration is known — in other 
words, to lessen the feelings of uncertainty 
being experienced by the decision-makers, and 
thus to increase the level of confidence with 
which they can act. In practice, however, it 
will not often be realistic to expect that the 
feelings of uncertainty surrounding a difficult 
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decision problem can be made to vanish alto- 
gether; however much effort may be invested 
in exploratory activities. In terms of the symbol- 
ism used here, the process can be pictured as 
one whereby the original cloud becomes smal- 
ler in its dimensions and, by implication, less 
obscure. 

Sometimes, of course, feelings of uncer- 
tainty may be reduced through time without 
any conscious action on the part of the 
decision-makers. Expected events may or may 
not unfold; trends may become more apparent; 
the intentions of other parties may be revealed; 
policy positions may become more clear 
cut. In general, however, uncertainty can only 
be reduced at a cost — whether this be merely 
the cost of delay when there may be urgent 
issues to be settled, or whether it also includes 
more direct costs in terms of money, skills or 
other scarce resources. So the management of 
uncertainty through time is rarely simple in the 
types of judgement it entails. It is the raising 
of these judgements to a more conscious level 
that is one of the most distinctive characteris- 
tics of the strategic choice approach. 


INTERCONNECTED AGENDAS 
OF DECISION-MAKING 


Of the three exploratory routes indicated in 
Figure 4, it is the co-ordinative (UR) route 
which is of most far reaching significance in 
developing the idea of planning as strategic 
choice. The demand to move in this direction 
arises when there is a sense that the present 
agenda of decision-making is too restricted — 
that the decision problem currently in view Is 
significantly influenced by uncertainties to do 
with intended actions in other fields of choice. 
Such a concern for a wider view will often 
lead to an extension in the time frame as 
well, because the pressures for decision may 
be less immediate in some of these related 
areas. The concern for co-ordination may also 
shift the process in the direction of some form 
of liaison or joint working with other sections 
or departments, and sometimes, also, with 


other decision-makers quite outside the organ- 
isational framework within which the current 
problem is being addressed. 

The concern for co-ordination in dealing with 
related fields of choice does not, however, 
inevitably mean transcending organisational 
boundaries in this way. Ata more modest level, 
it may simply be a matter of the same decision- 
maker recognising that an issue to be dealt 
with today should be considered in relation to 
some other issue to be dealt with next week. In 
the case of the hotel development mentioned 
earlier, for instance, it could be that a proposal 
to develop an indoor leisure centre is known to 
be pending on a neighbouring site, suggesting 
that either proposal could affect the other. 

In general, the pursuit of the co-ordinative 
(UR) route implies forging a_ relationship 
between one decision process or planning pro- 
cess and others, in the manner indicated in 
Figure 5. The dynamic view here is taken a step 
further than in Figure 4, by showing the fuller 
implications of a shift from a more limited to 
a broader decision focus. The investment in 
‘more co-ordination’ can be seen as shifting 
the focus, temporarily at least, from the original 
decision problem to a broader and more com- 
plex problem within which it is contained. 


INCREMENTAL PROGRESS 
IN PLANNING 


One of the most important points about this 
shift to a broader problem focus is that it does 
not automatically mean that those involved 
should be aiming for early decision in respect 
of all the related choices now brought into 
view. It is perfectly possible that the shift to a 
broader focus will help to reduce uncertainty 
in the original decision problem and so enable 
firm commitment to be agreed, without lead- 
ing to simultaneous commitments in any or all 
of the other related areas. Indeed, the issue of 
balance between exploratory and decisive pro- 
gress has already been highlighted (Figure 2) as 
one of the main areas of judgement in strategic 
choice; and itis a balance of critical importance 
in managing uncertainty through time. 
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The broader the focus of the problem within 
the larger cloud in Figure 5, the more it is 
likely to be thought of not simply as a decision 
problem but as a planning problem because 
it contains elements of both immediate and 
longer-term decision. But the distinction is not 
so much an absolute one as one of degree. 
This point is made in Figure 5 by showing 
the three kinds of uncertainty surfacing again 
at the broader level of the more complex 
planning problem. Indeed, if uncertainties of 
type UR again appear important at this level, 
this may trigger off concerns to move to an 
even broader level of concern, and to begin to 
explore the shape of an even larger and more 
obscure cloud. But this process of continually 
enlarging the scope of the problem will always 
have its limits in practice; and, if useful pointers 
to action are to emerge, then the focus of con- 
cern must be kept within manageable bounds. 

It is not hard to see how planning pro- 
cedures conceived with ambitions towards 
comprehensiveness can develop their own 
internal momentum. Such tendencies can be 
found in corporate planning procedures for 
the guidance of large and diffuse commer- 
cial enterprises, and also in exercises in the 
production of land-use plans or economic plan- 
ning frameworks, through which public agen- 
cies endeavour to set a context for the actions 
of other parties. The danger is always that such 
activities will become separated from other 
management processes and so cease to exer- 
cise any real influence on the more immediate 
decisions they were designed to inform. This 
risk of disengagement between arrangements 
for planning and for management has already 
been suggested in the keynote diagram 
(Figure 1); it is a risk that can be confronted 
directly from the perspective of planning as a 
process of strategic choice. 


HUMAN SETTINGS FOR 
DECISION-MAKING 


The shift from a ‘snapshot’ view of decision- 
making (Figure 3) to a more dynamic, multi- 
level picture (Figures 4 and 5) implies that the 


imagery of the cloud should itself be conceived 
in more realistic, multi-dimensional terms. To 
extend the metaphor, clouds in reality are not 
flat: they have length, depth and breadth; their 
edges may be blurred; they progress across 
the sky, changing shape as time passes; they 
dissolve, they merge, they break up; and, in so 
doing, they assume new and often unpredict- 
able forms. 

With such a picture in mind, it is possible 
to look more closely at some different kinds 
of human context for decision, as a step 
towards a closer examination of the processes 
of thought and communication which go on 
‘within the cloud’, Figure 6 begins by looking 
at an organisational context of the most simple 
and restricted kind — in a pre-computer office 
environment: An individual sits on a chair (sym- 
bolising a defined organisational role), with suc- 
cessive matters for decision arriving in an ‘in’ 
tray on a table (symbolising an agenda). The 
matters are dealt with in sequence, agreed 
rules are applied, and decisions are then trans- 
ferred to the ‘out’ tray one ata time. 

If the rules are unambiguous in their bearing 
on the issue currently being dealt with, then 
the cloud representing the thought process of 
the decision-maker is a small one and quickly 
evaporates to be replaced by the next. Indeed, 
the symbolism of the cloud can be replaced by 
the more mechanistic image of the black box — 
and the decision-maker at the table is at risk of 
being superseded by an electronic counterpart. 
Of course, the cloud may sometimes become 
larger, when a more complex case arrives. The 
decision-maker now experiences uncertainty 
and, as in the case of the public official dealing 
with the application to build a new hotel, this 
uncertainty may be in part due to awareness 
of links to other related cases — as symbolised 
perhaps by some matters marked for further 
attention in a ‘pending’ tray. 

Figure 6 then demonstrates another context 
of sequential decision-making, by contrasting 
the situation of a single decision-maker sitting 
at his or her small table with that of a collective 
decision-making body — a committee or man- 
agement board — grouped around a larger table. 
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Such a group will often have a pre-circulated 
agenda, presenting an ordered list of issues 
to discuss and where possible resolve, corres- 
ponding to the ‘in’ tray of the single decision- 
maker. Among the occupants of the roles 
symbolised by the chairs around the larger 
table, there will usually be someone in a ‘chair- 
ing’ role, responsible for ensuring that the busi- 
ness is dealt with in an orderly and expeditious 
way. In place of the ‘out’ tray, there will usually 
be arunning record of decisions kept by a com- 
mittee secretary or clerk; while the occupants 
of at least some of the other chairs around the 
table will sometimes be recognised as having 
different representative or expert roles to play. 

The decision-making process is now not 
purely one of cogitation within an individual's 
head; it embraces processes of commu- 
nication, verbal and nonverbal, among the 
members of the group. For the observer of 
the process, the elongated cloud above the 
large table in Figure 6 takes on additional sub- 
stance, in that it becomes possible to follow 
the dynamics of information sharing, negoti- 
ation and -— if decisions are to be reached — 
compromise between conflicting views. For 
instance, if the issue of permission to build a 
new hotel has been brought up on the plan- 
ning committee’s agenda, there may be a 
variety of financial, aesthetic, engineering and 
commercial considerations to be exposed and 
shared. Further, there may be various con- 
flicts of interest to be managed; for instance, 
there could be conflicts between the commit- 
tee’s responsibilities to the local community 
and the relationships of some members with 
the developer, who could perhaps be a well- 
known and influential local figure. 

However, many decision processes in prac- 
tice fail to conform to either of these tidy, 
sequential models. If the issues are complex 
and their boundaries unclear, then organisa- 
tional responsibilities too are likely to be dif- 
fuse and probably confused. Communications 
may take place not just around tables but 
on the telephone, in corridors, in small back- 
rooms. The inputs and outputs can no longer 
be seen as falling into any clear sequence, and 


the image of the single cloud may have to 
be replaced by one of several separate clouds 
which continually come together, drift apart, 
coalesce or disappear. For instance, the hotel 
developer, in making his or her own invest- 
ment decisions, may have a series of meetings 
with planners and other public officials, as well 
as finance houses, landowners and other com- 
mercial interests. The developer as well as the 
committee members will have uncertainties to 
manage in some or all of the three categories 
of UE, UV and UR; and the extent to which the 
different planning processes can be linked may 
begin to raise a host of difficult administrative, 
political, ethical and legal issues. 


MODES OF DECISION-MAKING 


In developing further the view of planning as a 
process of strategic choice, it is helpful to see 
the process within any ‘cloud’ as continually 
shifting between different and complement- 
ary ‘modes’ of decision-making activity. In the 
simple situation of sequential decision-making, 
where the nature of the problem inputs and the 
expected decision outputs Is well defined, this 
movement can be seen in terms of only two 
complementary modes: the one concerned 
with designing possible courses of action, and 
the other with comparing them in the light 
of some view of what their consequences 
might be. This relatively simple view is indic- 
ated in Figure 7. The process may not in prac- 
tice be strictly linear because a comparison of 
the consequences of any pair of alternatives 
— for instance a straight ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to the 
application to build a hotel — may reveal that 
either response could have undesirable con- 
sequences and so trigger off a search for some 
other compromise solution. So it becomes 
necessary to allow for the possibility of a feed- 
back loop returning from the comparing to the 
designing mode. So, in Figure 7 the single 
‘cloud’ is shown as tending to change shape 
into two smaller clouds which may still not 
be clearly separable in practice, insofar as the 
interplay between designing and comparing 
may become rapid and difficult to trace. 
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This picture has much in common with other, 
more orthodox models of decision-making pro- 
cesses, which tend to present stages or activ- 
ities in logical sequence, having a beginning 
and an end, while allowing for elements of 
feedback or recycling in between. However, 
the more diffuse, continuous kind of process 
which is characteristic of the making of com- 
plex decisions in practice involves coping with 
multiple problem inputs and multiple decision 
outputs, with no clear sequential relationships 
between the two. To represent this kind of 
process, it is necessary to move to a rather 
more elaborate picture of the process within 
the cloud, introducing two additional modes as 
shown in Figure 8. 

The two further modes of decision-making 
activity which make their appearance in 
Figure 8 are both of a more subtle and polit- 
ical kind. One of these is concerned with the 
shaping of problems; a mode within which 
judgements about the possible connections 
between one field of choice and another can 
have a crucial role to play. The other, referred 
to as the choosing mode, is concerned with the 
formation of proposed commitments to action 
progressively through time. Here it has to be 
kept in mind that the more complex the shape 
of the problem, the wider the choices that have 
to be faced. There will be choices, not only 
about what courses of action are preferred, 
but also about what degree of commitment 
iS appropriate at this stage; which decisions 
should be deferred until later; and what explor- 
ations could be set in train in response to dif- 
ferent types of uncertainty. So instead of two 
partially overlapping foci within the cloud, there 
now appear four, with a variety of possible dir- 
ections of movement between one mode and 
another. The most orthodox progression might 
appear to be from shaping problems, through 
designing possibilities, to comparing their con- 
sequences and then on to a final choosing of 
actions. However, such a progression Is likely 
to be neither straightforward nor realistic, inso- 
far as the process is to be seen as a continuous 
and incremental one, with no clear beginning 
and no single end. For the choice of actions 


to deal with some parts of the problem situ- 
ation will leave other choices open for the 
future, creating opportunities for future reshap- 
ing of problems as unexpected events occur 
and new connections begin to appear. 


CHALLENGES TO MANAGEMENT 
AND PLANNING NORMS 


Already, the ideas presented here can be 
seen to pose some direct challenges to long- 
established management and planning norms: 
norms which have indeed been under sus- 
tained challenge from other sources, yet 
remain extremely persistent in the design of 
formal management and planning procedures 
— often for reasons of organisational stability 
and accountability which cannot be lightly cri- 
ticised. Among the more deeply established 
norms in any management system are those 
of linearity, objectivity, certainty and compre- 
hensiveness. These can be summarised as 
follows: 


e Aim for linearity— ‘Tackle one thing ata time’; 

e Aim for objectivity — ‘Avoid personal or sec- 
tional bias’; 

e Aim for certainty — ‘Establish the full facts of 
the situation’; 

e Aim for comprehensiveness — ‘Don't do 
things by halves’. 


Such norms may be adequate for the function- 
ary sitting at a desk, working to highly con- 
strained terms of reference. However, even 
here the system of rules can rarely be exhaust- 
ive in representing the situations that could 
arise; so feelings of uncertainty about how to 
act will sometimes surface and with them will 
arise difficulties in conforming to the norms of 
linearity and objectivity in their pristine forms. 
When a shift is made from decision-making 
to plan-making, the same four norms tend to 
show a remarkable persistence, even though 
the language may change. Yet the experi- 
ence of working on difficult and complex plan- 
ning problems is that the norms of linearity, 
objectivity, certainty and comprehensiveness 
keep on breaking down. So, in this book, they 
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will be replaced by less simple prescriptions of 
the following form: 


e Don't aim for linearity — learn to work with 
cyclicity; 

e Don’t aim for objectivity — learn to work with 
subjectivity; 

e Don’t aim for certainty — learn to work with 
uncertainty; 

e Don’t aim for comprehensiveness — learn to 
work with selectivity. 


These alternative prescriptions may appear to 
be less straightforward to interpret in practice 
than the more familiar norms. But experience 
demonstrates that they offer a much more 
effective guide for people in attempting to 
choose strategically in practice. What is more, 
once they are stated and developed more fully, 
they can help people cope constructively with 
any sense of residual guilt they may feel in 
failing to apply simple management and plan- 
ning norms when they encounter problems of 
a more complex kind. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR A 
TECHNOLOGY OF STRATEGIC 
CHOICE 


There are many forms of management and 
planning technique which have been devised 
to help people deal with difficult decision prob- 
lems. Indeed, systematic methods of design- 
ing courses of action, and comparing their 
likely consequences, have reached a consid- 
erable level of sophistication in some profes- 
sional fields. For instance, systematic methods 
have been developed for assessing invest- 
ment proposals in the light of predictions of 
not only their economic but also their social 
and environmental implications, while there 
are various computer-aided methods which 
can help generate a range of alternatives 
within some of the better understood fields 
of technological design. Meanwhile, mathem- 
atical programming techniques can allow ana- 
lysts to conduct a systematic search for better 
solutions within a complex, multi-dimensional 
field, provided certain stringent assumptions 


about the structure of the problem can 
be met. 

As yet, however, there has been much less 
investment in the development of techniques 
to support the two modes of decision-making 
which appear in the upper part of Figure 8 — 
even though these two modes take on special 
significance in confronting decision problems 
of a less clearly structured kind, where it 
becomes necessary to cope with multiple 
inputs and outputs in a highly flexible, cyclic 
and, necessarily, subjective way. 

Just as a distinction can be drawn between 
the two lower, more technical, modes in 
Figure 8 and the upper, more political modes, 
so can another kind of distinction be drawn 
between the two modes to the left of the dia- 
gram and the two modes to the right. Whereas 
the former two modes are primarily addressed 
towards the task of opening up the field of 
choice facing the decision-makers, the latter 
two modes can be seen as addressed towards 
the complementary task of narrowing that field 
down again in order to work towards agree- 
ment on action. 

This distinction will be used as a basis for the 
organisation of the next two chapters. These 
will introduce and illustrate a series of basic 
concepts and techniques which have been 
developed, tested and modified progressively 
through repeated application to a range of 
applied planning problems. Together, these 
concepts and techniques can be seen as con- 
stituting an appropriate technology for stra- 
tegic choice: appropriate in the sense that it 
is not intended as an advanced technology for 
use primarily by the expert. Rather the tech- 
nology is designed to support the interactive 
work of groups of people who have different 
perspectives to contribute to a problem; who 
face quite daunting challenges in communicat- 
ing with each other; yet who may appreciate 
the importance of working quickly and inform- 
ally under the pressures of day-to-day events. 
So, the concepts to be introduced in the next 
two chapters will only occasionally be worth 
applying with a high level of analytical soph- 
istication by specialists in a backroom setting. 
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Indeed, the more complex and unclear become 
the issues and their relationships, the more 
problematic become the more political modes 
of shaping problems and choosing actions, and 
the more vital it becomes that any technology 
of strategic choice be capable of use in a flex- 
ible and relatively non-technical way. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR CHAPTER 
STRUCTURE 


The emphasis in the chapters that follow will 
therefore be on quite simple and _ transpar- 
ent concepts and techniques — most of them 
involving graphical forms of representation. 
These are intended to aid the processes of 
communication between people whose per- 
spectives, attitudes and experiences may dif- 
fer, as much as to help individuals in structuring 
their own personal thought processes. Work- 
ing on these principles, Figure 9 presents a pre- 
view of the way in which the content of the 
nine chapters that follow will relate to the four 
modes of strategic choice which were distin- 
guished in Figure 8. This picture can be used 
in conjunction with the ‘Quick access guide’ 
at the beginning, by the reader who wishes to 


refer at any moment to the principles of struc- 
ture on which this book has been designed. 

Chapter 2, which is concerned with con- 
cepts and techniques for working into com- 
plex problems, will begin with the shaping 
mode, and will introduce some simple con- 
cepts which can help in structuring areas 
of choice and the interconnections between 
them. It will then move down to the design- 
ing mode, to introduce some further ideas 
to help in organising views about the options 
available and the patterns of compatibility or 
incompatibility between them. Chapter 3 is 
concerned with the complementary process of 
working towards decisions; it will begin with 
some concepts intended to help in comparing 
the foreseeable consequences of alternative 
courses of action, taking uncertainty expli- 
citly into account. It then moves on to intro- 
duce further concepts addressed to the explicit 
management of uncertainty and the choice of 
incremental actions through time, drawing on 
the UE/UV/UR framework which has already 
been introduced. Together, the two chapters 
provide a foundation for the discussion, in 
later chapters, of the many different ways in 
which the basic concepts and methods can be 
brought into play in practice. 
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2 Working into problems 


INTRODUCTION 


The aim of this chapter is to introduce a set 
of basic concepts and methods which, taken 
together, offer a means of helping people to 
structure complex decision problems in terms 
of interrelated elements of choice. These con- 
cepts and techniques are addressed in particu- 
lar to the work of the shaping and designing 
modes as set out on the left-hand side of the 
general process diagram (Figure 8). This means 
that they are concerned both with the shaping 
of problems and with the designing or formula- 
tion of possible courses of action in response 
to those problems. A further set of concepts 
and techniques for comparing those possible 
courses of action and for choosing between 
them will then be described in Chapter 3, to 
complete this introduction to a basic ‘technol- 
ogy’ for strategic choice. 

The basic concepts to be introduced in this 
chapter will include those of the decision 
area; the option within a decision area; and 
the decision scheme, consisting of a set of 
mutually consistent options drawn from a set 
of interconnected decision areas. These and 
other concepts will be introduced in turn, illus- 
trated by example and more formally defined. 
Taken together, they offer a quite general and 
flexible basis for the formulation of complex 
decision problems; and, more specifically, for 
the use of an analytical method known as 
Analysis of Interconnected Decision Areas — 
AIDA for short. The essentials of the AIDA 
method will be explained in this chapter, but 
some of the more important variations on it will 
be deferred for discussion in later chapters. 

The approach to structuring of complex prob- 
lems to be introduced here is quite simple 


in its essence. Yet, because it involves try- 
ing to express complex realities in simple and 
comprehensible terms, it can demand subtle 
and shrewd judgements of those participating 
in the process; judgements of a kind which 
are often made intuitively by individuals, yet 
are rarely exposed to argument in the nor- 
mal course of debate. The nature of these 
judgements will become more apparent as this 
chapter unfolds. 

For the purpose of introducing the basic 
ideas as simply and clearly as possible, this 
chapter will begin to develop a case example 
to be known as the South Side Story. It is 
a story of a group of decision-makers faced 
with a set of linked investment and locational 
decisions which impinge on a residential com- 
munity of around 7000 people, living on the 
fringe of a larger urban area long dominated 
by heavy industry, but now in a state of eco- 
nomic and environmental decline.’ The story 
is one which will be developed gradually in 
this and later chapters, as further concepts 
are introduced, and the skills and judgements 
involved in applying them tn practice are dis- 
cussed. For purposes of exposition, the various 
concepts and techniques will at this stage be 
introduced sequentially and in an orderly way. 
However, it has to be kept in mind throughout 
that in practice the process of strategic choice 
is normally much more flexible and adapt- 
ive. The process can shift rapidly from one 
mode to another, with a continued readiness 
to ‘recycle’ through earlier stages of analysis 


1 The South Side Problem as presented here is closely — 
though by no means exactly — modelled on one of the 
first successful experiences in applying strategic choice 
methods to urban development problems. 
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as new insights emerge and the level of under- 
standing grows. 


THE CONCEPT OF THE DECISION 
AREA 


The concept of a decision area provides the 
most fundamental element in the approach 
to problem structuring to be described in this 
chapter. 

In essence, this concept offers no more than 
a means of describing and labelling any prob- 
lem situation where people see an opportun- 
ity to choose between different courses of 
action. To begin with a simple example, you, 
the reader, may even now be thinking about 
a choice as to whether to read the remainder 
of this chapter or to skip ahead to the next. 
Or a person lying in bed may be conscious — 
even if only dimly — of a choice about what 
to do when a bedside alarm sounds: whether 
to get up, to ignore it, or to silence it by 
whatever means may be available. On a less 
personal note, a bank manager may encounter 
a decision area when judging what level of 
interest to charge a particular client for a loan; 
while the local authority planners mentioned in 
the last chapter found themselves faced with 
a decision area as to whether or not to approve 
the proposal for a new hotel. Meanwhile, the 
developer in question might face a range of 
decision problems, to do with timing, choice 
between alternative locations, scale, design, 
financial backing and other important commer- 
cial matters. These could either be expressed 
as a single, rather complex decision area or — 
as would be more usual when using strategic 
choice methods — as a set of different decision 
areas, the mutual relationships of which would 
have to be explored. 

Implicit in each of these situations is 
an opportunity for decision-makers, whether 
alone or in association with others, to act in 
at least two alternative ways.” Also implicit in 
each situation is some sense of pressure or 


2 Purists sometimes point out that the word ‘alternative’ 
applies logically to an ‘either/or’ situation, so it is not 


concern to arrive at a commitment to some 
preferred course of action amongst those 
believed to be available even though it is only 
to be expected that some decision areas will 
carry a greater sense of urgency to act than oth- 
ers. It is this sense of pressure to act that cre- 
ates a decision problem for those concerned 
— it being useful to distinguish the idea of a 
decision problem from that of other types of 
problem or puzzle which may be picked up and 
worked on casually as a diversion by anyone 
looking for interesting ways of passing their 
time. 

To illustrate the concept of the decision 
area through the example of the South Side 
story, it is now necessary to set the scene a 
little more fully, by describing how the pres- 
sures to act have arisen in this case. At this 
stage, the context will be taken as one in 
which South Side comes within the adminis- 
trative boundaries of a large urban municip- 
ality — the city of Dockport, serving around 
a quarter of a million people in all. South 
Side itself is an old-established neighbourhood 
with a strong sense of community among the 
residents — though they have been steadily 
declining in number as older housing has been 
cleared and local employment opportunities 
have dwindled. 

This population base is likely to be reduced 
further over the next few years by the impend- 
ing closure of the local steelworks, which has 
been a source of many jobs — but also of 
severe local air pollution that has lessened 
the attraction of South Side as a residential 
area. Although many of the older houses which 
remain in South Side are scheduled to be 
demolished in the next 2 or 3 years, others 
could have a prolonged life if designated for 
improvement, with financial aid from govern- 
mental grant aid programmes. 

Suddenly, however, a new note of urgency 
has arisen for the municipality in considering 


strictly correct to talk of a set of more than two different 
courses of action as ‘alternatives’. However, this need 
not be treated as a serious source of difficulty here, as in 
the chapters that follow the comparison of alternatives 
will usually be treated as essentially a pair-wise process. 
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what to do about South Side — and, in particular, 
in addressing the problem of how far to invest 
in its continued viability as a residential com- 
munity. For a proposal has just been published 
by a transportation agency to route a new 
arterial highway carrying industrial and other 
traffic directly through the neighbourhood. As 
might be expected, this heightens the sense 
of anxiety about the future among the local 
residents and traders. In response, the muni- 
cipality calls for an early report on the problem 
from a specially formed internal working party 
of planners, engineers, accountants, and legal 
and valuation experts. From their initial discus- 
sions, it will be supposed that a list of seven 
potentially important decision areas emerge, 
as indicated in Figure 10. 

In this list, it will be noticed that each decision 
area has not only been described with some 
care, but also given a brief label for purposes of 
future reference. The question marks — though 
they can be treated as optional in practice — are 
here added as a reminder that each decision 
area is Supposed to represent an opportunity 
for choice rather than any particular outcome of 
the decision process. This is a point that is also 
stressed in the more formal definition accom- 
panying Figure 10. 

As the example shows, any list of decision 
areas can be quite diverse in the types of 
opportunity for choice which it contains. The 
first decision area in the list concerns choice 
of alignment for a road; the second concerns 
choice of location for a proposed local facility; 
two others concern choice of land use for par- 
ticular sites; while the last in the list concerns 
a choice of timing. 

There can also be variations between decision 
areas in the level of generality at which they 
are expressed. Whereas the fifth decision area 
concerns choice of policy stance in relation to 
investment in South Side as a whole, the 
third concerns a much more specific choice of 
action in relation to one particular street. It is 
one of the inherent strengths of the decision 
area concept that it allows different types and 
levels of choice to be considered together 
within a common analytical framework. 


LINKS BETWEEN DECISION AREAS 


As soon as a set of opportunities for choice has 
been formulated as a list of decision areas — 
even if only in a tentative way — it will usually 
begin to become apparent that some of them 
at least can be viewed as interconnected, in 
the sense that there is a case for considering 
them jointly rather than attempting to come to 
decisions taking each of them one at a time. 

For example, an appreciation of the local 
geography of South Side might make it appar- 
ent that it could be unwise to consider the 
choice of use for the central site without any 
reference to the choice of location for the 
future local shopping centre. This implies a 
belief that the choices made if the two decision 
areas were considered together could differ 
from those that might emerge if each were 
looked at in isolation, on separate ‘agendas’ 
of decision-making. This might be the case 
if the choice of particular uses for the cent- 
ral site made some conceivable locations for 
the shopping centre physically impossible, or 
vice versa; it could also be the case if cer- 
tain choices in either decision area seemed 
likely to make some choices in the other less 
attractive in terms of costs, implications for 
local residents or other consequences with 
which the working party could be concerned. 
More obviously, there could be an interconnec- 
tion between the two decision areas If one of 
the possible locations for the shopping centre 
were the central site itself. 

However, not every pair of decision areas 
in a list is likely to be directly linked in any of 
these ways. For instance, there may be no dir- 
ect reason for supposing that the choice as to 
whether or not to improve West Street cannot 
be arrived at independently from the choice of 
location for the shopping centre, or the choice 
of use for the central site. 

Using labelled circles to represent the 
decision areas and connecting lines to repre- 
sent the presence or absence of direct links 
between them, a picture of mutual relation- 
ships can be built up graphically as shown 
in Figure 11. Here the connecting line, or 
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decision link, represents no more than a work- 
ing assumption that, at least at the present 
stage of understanding of the problem, it 
makes sense to look into the mutual rela- 
tionships between the two decision areas 
CENT'L SITE? and SHOP LOCN? Meanwhile, 
the absence of a link between WEST ST? and 
either of the other decision areas represents 
a working assumption that this choice can be 
dealt with independently from the other two. 

The idea of a decision link forms a second 
‘core’ concept in the strategic choice vocabu- 
lary, and is more formally defined in a state- 
ment appearing below Figure 11. The term 
decision link is usually abbreviated simply to 
link for working purposes, because it is USu- 
ally clear from the context that the word Is 
being used in this special sense. It is import- 
ant to note at this stage that the concept of a 
decision link implies no particular view about 
the sequence in which the linked decisions 
should be taken, or about possible causal rela- 
tionships. People who may be versed in other 
approaches to the mapping of relationships 
among decisions or systems are sometimes 
tempted to add arrowheads to decision links, 
to suggest directions of influence or prece- 
dence between one choice and another. How- 
ever, it has not been found helpful to introduce 
such conventions into the approach being dis- 
cussed here, which is purely concerned with 
the logic of mutual connectedness between 
one decision area and another. 

Another caution concerns the tendency to 
interpret the concepts of decision area and 
decision link too narrowly in terms of famil- 
iar forms of relationships. In dealing with land 
use or locational problems in particular, there 
is a tendency for planners to focus on spatially 
defined decision areas and to look for links in 
terms of geographical adjacency or similar rela- 
tionships. But decision areas and relationships 
between them can be used to reflect all kinds 
of non-spatial considerations as well, as the fur- 
ther unfolding of the South Side story will make 
clear. For this reason, no physical map of South 
Side is introduced at this stage: but any reader 
who may find it helpful to form some view of 


the geographical layout of South Side may like 
to glance briefly at the sketch map at the end 
of this chapter (Figure 18). 


THE DECISION GRAPH AS A 
REPRESENTATION OF PROBLEM 
STRUCTURE 


In any situation where a complex problem can 
be expressed in terms of a set of several 
decision areas, some but by no means all of 
which may be directly connected by decision 
links, It is possible to use the graphical con- 
nections introduced in Figure 11 to build up a 
wider view of the structure of that problem in 
the form of what is called a decision graph.° 

A decision graph is, in effect, no more than 
a two-dimensional ‘map’ showing a set of 
decision areas and a set of links which con- 
nect some pairs but not others. Figure 12 gives 
an example of a decision graph for the set of 
seven decision areas so far identified within 
the South Side decision problem. This indic- 
ates that there are eight decision links in all, out 
of the total of 21 which would be theoretically 
possible if each of the seven had been directly 
linked to each of the other six. 

This particular decision graph reflects an 
agreed view, among people who can be sup- 
posed to have specific knowledge of the real- 
ities of the South Side situation, that some 
decision areas are more directly interconnec- 
ted than others. For instance, it shows sev- 
eral links connecting the four decision areas 
concerned with ROAD LINE?, SHOP LOCN?, 
CENT'L SITE? and DIST LIFE? — even though 
ROAD LINE? and DIST LIFE? are only linked 
indirectly through the other two. The WEST 
ST? and GRIFF SCHL? decision areas, in con- 
trast, are comparative outliers, each being 
directly connected to only one of the other 
decision areas. Indeed, had it not been for the 
sudden introduction of a choice to be made 
about the road line, as a result of a highway 


3 In some earlier writings this was referred to as a 
strategy graph. 
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planning exercise over a wider area, the WEST 
ST? decision area would have been com- 
pletely disconnected from the SHOP LOC’N? 
and CENT’L SITE? decision areas, as was 
earlier suggested (Figure 11). This is a relatively 
simple example of a common occurrence not 
only in urban planning but in other fields, where 
the introduction of new decision areas can 
introduce additional complexity into a hitherto 
much simpler pattern of decision links. 

Where a decision graph includes a larger 
number of decision areas than the example of 
Figure 12, it may be quite important to explore 
ways of rearranging it to bring out its under- 
lying structure more clearly. It is important to 
note that there is no set rule to guide the pos- 
itioning of each decision area on the graph: the 
map is a topological one, the meaning of which 
would not be changed if the relative positions 
of the decision areas were altered. The essen- 
tial information conveyed by Figure 12 would 
be exactly the same if the WEST ST? decision 
area was shifted from the left to the right of 
the picture. However, it might then show some 
awkward crossovers between decision links, 
unless other decision areas were to be repos- 
itioned at the same time. The value of any 
decision graph lies essentially in the picture it 
presents about the structure of relationships 
between elements of a complex problem; a 
picture which can be modified through time 
and challenged wherever there is disagree- 
ment between participants in the process. In 
this way the participants can proceed, through 
as many iterations as need be, towards deeper 
examination of possibilities for action and their 
consequences, either within the graph as a 
whole or within selected decision areas or 
clusters within Its structure. 


THE CHOICE OF A PROBLEM 
FOCUS 


The possibility of focusing on a selected cluster 
of decision areas within a larger decision graph 
offers an important field of judgement in a pro- 
cess of strategic choice. Indeed, it can mark a 
critical point of transition from the work of the 


shaping mode to that of the designing mode — 
especially where the decision graph is so large 
and complex in its structure that it is difficult to 
think of designing possible ways forward while 
keeping the full set of interconnected decision 
areas in view. 

Any focus for the examination of possible 
ways forward which has been deliberately 
selected to include some but not all the 
decision areas in a decision graph can be 
referred to as a problem focus. It is import- 
ant to note here that the scope of this prob- 
lem focus can be changed, repeatedly if so 
desired, as work on the problem proceeds. 
There are many different considerations that 
can be taken into account in choosing a prob- 
lem focus, and these will be discussed more 
fully in Chapter 5. At this stage it is the general 
concept of the problem focus that is important, 
as ameans of managing the transition from the 
shaping to the designing mode. 

In Figure 13, one possible problem focus 
has been selected for the South Side prob- 
lem, by exercising a degree of selectivity within 
the decision graph of Figure 12. The compara- 
tively isolated WEST ST?, GAS SITE? and 
GRIFF SCHL? decision areas have here been 
excluded, and a boundary indicating the limits 
of the resulting problem focus has been drawn 
around the other four. In the case of a decision 
graph of comparatively simple structure such 
as this, the step of choosing to concentrate 
on these four may seem a somewhat obvi- 
ous one to take, working on the basis of the 
structural information alone (Figure 12). But it 
is not hard to see that the judgement could 
become more difficult if there were many more 
decision areas and connections to consider, 
and if it was thought important to take into 
account other reasons for focusing — such as 
the relative urgency and importance of differ- 
ent decision areas. 

Even in this simple example there are several 
other choices of focus that could have been 
made. It could have been decided to focus 
only on the triangular cluster of ROAD LINE?, 
CENT’L SITE? and SHOP LOC’N? decision 
areas, on the grounds that each has at least 
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three decision links joining it to other decision 
areas, whereas DIST LIFE? has only two. It 
could also have been decided deliberately to 
keep all seven decision areas within the prob- 
lem focus, or even to restrict it to only one 
decision area in the first instance — SHOP 
LOC'N? being one possible candidate because 
of its pivotal position on the graph. The nar- 
rower the focus, the less work there will be 
to do in the designing mode, especially if the 
alternatives within the decision area or areas 
concerned can be considered clear cut. So the 
more rapid can be the progress forward into 
the comparing mode. However, this is not to 
suggest that the case for choosing a broader 
focus will not re-emerge later, once the uncer- 
tainties involved in working within the narrow 
focus have taken clearer shape. 


OPTIONS WITHIN DECISION AREAS 


Despite all the information about the structure 
of a decision problem that may be contained 
within a decision graph, or even within a par- 
ticular problem focus within a decision graph, 
this form of problem representation does noth- 
ing in itself to indicate what range of possible 
actions is likely to be open to the decision- 
makers. To make progress in this direction, it 
is necessary to move into the more technical 
domain of the designing mode, which takes its 
place in the bottom left-hand corner of the gen- 
eral process diagram (Figure 8). This is where 
the analytical method of Analysis of Intercon- 
nected Decision Areas (AIDA) begins to have 
an important part to play.4 

The term decision option — usually referred 
to in practice simply as an option — will be 
introduced at this point to describe any one 
course of action within a decision area, out of 
whatever range of possibilities may be seen as 


4 The AIDA method was first developed in the course of a 
seminal l|OR/Tavistock Institute project on communica- 
tions in the building industry, conducted in parallel with 
the Coventry local government study. See in particular 
Luckman (1967). 


available. In the South Side case it will be sup- 
posed, for the sake of example, that the mem- 
bers of the local working party are able to agree 
that the range of choice in each of the seven 
decision areas can be represented by a set of 
two or more possible options, as indicated in 
Figure 14. 

In practice, of course, it may sometimes be 
necessary to list more options than indicated 
in this example if a fully representative picture 
of the range of possibilities within a decision 
area is to be presented. Indeed, there may 
be a good deal of debate about these options 
among participants who may have different 
appreciations of the problems before them. 
During such a debate, different perceptions 
could well emerge not only about the number 
of options in each decision area, but also about 
the terms in which they should be expressed. 
For instance, it could be asked why the set of 
options for public investment in the continued 
life of South Side as a residential district should 
be limited to the range of 10-year, 20-year and 
40-year horizons. Why not 5 years, or 15, or 
100? And why express the range of possib- 
ilities in terms of time horizons at all? Could not 
the alternative policies perhaps be expressed 
in some broader, more flexible but still mean- 
ingful way, such as a choice of short-, medium- 
and long-term strategies? 

It is also important to check that the options 
within a decision area are mutually exclusive. 
For instance, if industrial use of the central 
site did not necessarily rule out the possibility 
of housing or open space on part of the site, 
then mixed use options might have to be intro- 
duced; or perhaps the decision area itself could 
be reformulated in some way, to enable the 
options available to be expressed in a differ- 
ent form. Questions about whether the options 
within a decision area can be considered both 
representative and mutually exclusive can be 
well worth discussing if they help to focus crit- 
ical attention on what is meant by the decision 
area in question and to suggest possibilities for 
reformulation of the problem in more realistic 
ways. 
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Once the set of options within a decision 
area is agreed to be adequate as a base for fur- 
ther analysis, it can be a useful practical step to 
give them short labels, as in Figure 14. So long 
as these labels do not suppress too much of 
the information contained in their full descrip- 
tions, they can save a great deal of time and 
space when it comes to examining combina- 
tions of options from different decision areas. 


COMPATIBILITY OF OPTIONS IN 
INTERCONNECTED DECISION 
AREAS 


Once options have been identified, the ques- 
tion arises of what possibilities for choice are 
to be found, not merely within each decision 
area taken separately, but within linked pairs or 
sets of decision areas within the selected prob- 
lem focus. It therefore becomes necessary to 
introduce assumptions about how far options 
from different decision areas can be combined. 
For instance, the ROAD LINE? decision area 
in South Side contains two options while the 
SHOP LOCN? decision area contains three; 
if each option in the first decision area could 
be freely combined with each option in the 
second, this would give a total of 2x3 =6 
possible combinations from which to choose. 
In practice, however, the range of possibilit- 
ies may be more restricted, because of various 
kinds of constraint which may be encountered 
in trying to combine particular options in one 
decision area with particular options in other 
decision areas. For example, a knowledge of 
local geography in South Side might make it 
sensible to assume that the choice of the 
southern road line would rule out the choice of 
both the Main Street and the King Square shop- 
ping locations, because either would mean 
that the majority of residents would be cut 
off from their neighbourhood shopping centre. 
Such a combination could be seen as violat- 
ing what might be recognised as an important 
design principle — if not altogether destroying 
the centre’s economic viability. A similar check 
on other combinations of options from these 
two decision areas, followed by a check of 


options in the CENT’L SITE? decision area 
against those in each of the previous decision 
areas, might generate further assumptions on 
incompatibilities as shown in Figure 15. 

Such a table is sometimes known as a com- 
patibility matrix. When other decision areas are 
added, it can be extended further in a stepwise 
fashion to form a triangular array, until each 
pair of the decision areas within the present 
problem focus Is covered. Each relationship of 
incompatibility between a pair of options from 
different decision areas, as indicated by across 
in any particular cell of the table, is known as an 
option bar. In the South Side example, there 
are altogether three option bars connecting 
the ROAD LINE? and SHOP LOCN? decision 
areas, which rule out three of the six conceiv- 
able combinations of options; then there are 
a further three option bars ruling out certain 
further combinations once the CENT’L SITE? 
decision area is added. 

As in the identification of options within a 
decision area, it is quite normal for different 
participants to hold different views as to which 
combinations of options are feasible and which 
are not. Again, such differences can be used 
as a point of departure in working towards 
a clearer shared view of the structure of the 
specific decision problem which the decision- 
makers face. 


BUILDING UP AN OPTION GRAPH 


Where there are many decision areas and 
options to consider, and so the number of 
possible combinations is large, it can become 
a correspondingly laborious matter to check 
each option in each decision area for compat- 
ibility with each option in every other decision 
area in a systematic way. This Itself is one 
good argument for choosing a limited problem 
focus of no more than four or five decision 
areas within a complex decision graph. How- 
ever, in building up a series of two-way tables 
such as those in Figure 15, it is usually found 
that crosses representing option bars appear 
in only a minority of the cells. This can greatly 
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simplify the analysis of which combinations are 
possible and which are not. 

The same kind of information can be built 
up by graphical methods, through an extension 
of the kinds of conventions used to develop 
the decision graph. This involves constructing 
what is known as an option graph, in which 
decision areas are represented by circles, as 
in the decision graph, but the set of options 
available within each decision area is spe- 
cified within each circle as in the example 
of Figure 16. This allows the structure of 
relationships between specific options to be 
represented by drawing in connecting lines 
between those pairs of options from different 
decision areas where option bars have been 
identified. 

It can avoid clutter in the option graph to 
use abbreviated labels for the options within 
each decision area and also to write the name 
of the decision area itself outside, rather than 
inside, the circle. The pattern of option bars can 
then be built up gradually, scanning the whole 
graph for possible incompatibilities rather than 
working logically through the combinations 
one at a time — and concentrating on pairs of 
decision areas which are directly connected 
through decision links. This kind of approach 
can provide a more open means of building up 
a picture of incompatibilities than the matrix 
approach — especially where there are several 
participants with different kinds of insight to 
offer. 

Although the picture of Figure 16 may look 
quite complex and hard to interpret at a glance, 
it is worth noting that it includes only 10 option 
bars in all, as compared to the much larger 
number of combinations of pairs of options 
from different decision areas — in this example, 
35 — which remain feasible. This observa- 
tion helps to explain the convention of using 
connecting lines in an option graph to rep- 
resent incompatible combinations rather than 
compatible ones. When first encountered, 
this convention can be found surprising and 
counter-intuitive. Nevertheless, a little exper- 
ience soon shows that it is normally far 
more economical to use links between options 


to represent the few incompatible pairs of 
options than the many compatible pairs. Not 
only does this make the picture of criss- 
crossing lines less impenetrable to the eye; 
more importantly, it allows new option bars 
to be introduced gradually as new reasons 
for incompatibility suggest themselves, and 
makes it much easier to keep track of the logic 
within the option graph. 

It is only to be expected that the pattern of 
option bars in an option graph will bear some 
resemblance to the pattern of decision links 
within the corresponding part of the decision 
graph — if only because one obvious way in 
which a pair of decision areas can be inter- 
connected is through some restriction on the 
extent to which options within them can be 
combined. However, the correspondence will 
not necessarily be precise: for instance, a pair 
of decision areas may be seen as linked on 
the decision graph not because there are any 
combinations of options which are incompat- 
ible, but because there are some combinations 
which appear to bring particular advantages or 
disadvantages in terms of costs or other con- 
sequences. So decision links do not necessar- 
ily imply option bars. Nor is it inconceivable that 
option bars will be identified to connect pairs 
of options from decision areas which were not 
thought to have been linked when the decision 
graph was first drawn; it is always possible that 
deeper reflection will bring insights into the 
problem structure which were not apparent at 
first sight. 


GENERATING FEASIBLE DECISION 
SCHEMES 


At this point the core concept of a decision 
scheme will be introduced to describe any 
combination of options, one drawn from each 
of the decision areas within a problem focus, 
which is feasible in the sense that it does not 
violate any of the option bars included in the 
current formulation of the decision problem. 
Even where the number of option bars in an 
option graph is quite limited, it can be far from 
easy to see what range of possible decision 
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schemes is available simply by looking at the 
option graph itself. Instead, it is necessary to 
embark on a logical procedure for testing the 
feasibility of different combinations of options 
from the decision areas, considered not just 
two at a time but in sets of three or more taken 
together. 

This means first arranging the decision areas 
within the current problem focus according to 
some chosen sequence, and then proceeding 
logically through that sequence in the man- 
ner illustrated in Figure 17. Here the various 
feasible combinations of options from the four 
selected decision areas for South Side are built 
up by proceeding through a systematic branch- 
ing process. The combinations are presented 
in the form of a tree-like display somewhat sim- 
ilar in format to the ‘decision tree’ used in clas- 
sical decision analysis. However, the aim here 
is not to provide a framework for analysing con- 
tingencies and probabilities, but simply to dis- 
play all available decision schemes for further 
examination. To emphasise this difference, the 
alternative phrase option tree will be adopted 
here. 

In Figure 17, for example, the path through 
the tree which combines the NORTH road 
line with the GAS shop location is eliminated 
at an early branching point, because of an 
option bar linking these two options directly. 
At a later stage, the NORTH-KING-IND route 
is terminated because there is an option bar 
between the KING and IND options, while 
further on again, the NORTH-MAIN-IND-20YR 
route is ruled out because of an incompat- 
ibility between a 20-year district life and the 
Main Street shop location. So, in progressing 
along each branch of the tree, It is necessary 
to check the compatibility of each new option 
not only with the option in the immediately 
preceding decision area, but also with all the 
others further back. In this example, indeed, 
the entire branch which begins NORTH-MAIN- 
OPEN is eliminated, not because of incom- 
patibilities involving any pair of these three 
options, but because of two different types 
of option bar which are encountered once the 
final DIST LIFE? decision area is added. 


Inthis example, the systematic development 
of the tree shows that there are, in all, nine 
feasible decision schemes, each of which has 
been given an alphabetic label for reference 
purposes. Sometimes there will be only a few 
feasible decision schemes, or even none at all; 
on other occasions, there may be so many that 
they become difficult to compare at all without 
some further filtering process. 

The process of working systematically 
through the branches of a tree can provide 
important opportunities for learning. It can, of 
course, become time-consuming if the number 
of decision areas and options is much larger 
than in this example. In such circumstances, 
computer methods can sometimes be helpful, 
both as a check on the logic of the process and 
ameans of testing rapidly the effect of different 
assumptions on options and option bars. There 
are various alternative ways of setting out the 
kind of information contained in Figure 17. In 
this example, the closed branches are included 
and terminated by a cross to help demonstrate 
the logic of the process; they could however, 
have been omitted, so allowing the range of 
available choices to be presented in a more 
compressed form. If desired, the set of feasible 
schemes could have been presented as a 
straight list rather than in the form of a tree; the 
advantage of the branching formatis essentially 
in the structural information it conveys. Also, 
the arrangement of the set of decisionschemes 
could be changed, either by working through 
the decision areas in a different sequence or 
by introducing comparative considerations to 
bring to the fore those schemes which might 
be considered more desirable. But this latter 
possibility means moving on to the perspective 
of the comparing mode, and will be left for 
further consideration in Chapter 3. 


ANALYSING INTERCONNECTED 
DECISION AREAS: CONCLUDING 
REVIEW 


This chapter has introduced a set of basic 


concepts which provide a foundation for the 
general method of problem structuring that has 
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become known as Analysis of Interconnected 
Decision Areas, or AIDA for short. The most 
fundamental concepts of the AIDA method — 
those of the decision area, the option and the 
option bar — together form the basic elements 
required as input to build an option graph as 
a representation of the structure of choices 
within a problem or part of a problem; and, 
from this, to find out what range of possible 
‘solutions’ or decision schemes is available. 
Among the other ideas introduced in the earlier 
sections of this chapter were those of the 
decision link, the decision graph and the prob- 
lem focus — all of these being intended to help 
people in debating the overall shape of the 
problem before the more specific AIDA meth- 
ods are brought into play. 

The AIDA method of problem structuring 
does, of course, have its limitations in repres- 
enting complexity of certain kinds; and these 
limitations will be discussed further in later 
chapters. In particular, it is not always easy 
to adapt the method to decision problems 
which are most naturally expressed in terms 
of adjustments to the levels of a set of more 
or less continuous control variables. However, 
decision problems can only be seen in terms 
of this kind of ‘control model’ in comparatively 
stable operating contexts, where the overall 
shape of the problem can be seen as more or 
less invariable through time. In such a case, it 
may be possible to use more sophisticated and 
specialised forms of analysis concerned with 
the systemic relationships among the decision 
variables particular to that operational set- 
ting. Nevertheless, even such ‘well-structured’ 
problems can often be embedded in wider 
problem settings with a more volatile structure, 
to which a more open-ended approach to prob- 
lem structuring, of the kind described in this 
chapter, can usefully be applied. For the stra- 
tegic choice approach has no claims to be a 
‘systems approach’ in the commonly accepted 
sense: rather, it is a process approach in which 
the elements are choices which are normally 
supposed to be of a transient nature, and the 
relationships between elements are not there- 
fore expected to assume any systemic form. 
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Relating the concepts and methods intro- 
duced in this chapter to the five basic dimen- 
sions of balance in strategic choice (Figure 2), 
the first of them — to do with the treatment 
of scope — has begun to be addressed by 
the concepts introduced to guide the work 
of the shaping mode: the decision area, the 
decision link, the decision graph and the prob- 
lem focus. The second dimension of balance — 
to do with the treatment of complexity — has 
begun to be addressed by the general con- 
cepts of the decision option, the option bar, 
the option graph and the decision scheme, 
introduced to guide the work of the designing 
mode. But there is more to be discussed about 
the treatment of scope and of complexity in 
strategic choice in later chapters. Meanwhile, 
the treatment of conflict, uncertainty and pro- 
gress — while touched upon in some places 
in this chapter and Chapter 1 — has scarcely 
begun to be discussed in terms of basic con- 
cepts and techniques. It is the introduction of 
such concepts and techniques that will be the 
purpose of Chapter 3. 


SOME EXERCISES 


At this stage, some readers may be glad of an 
opportunity to test their ability to make use of 
the concepts introduced in this chapter. To this 
end, the chapter concludes with a short set of 
exercises, allofthembased on simple variations 
in the formulation of the decision problem faced 
in the South Side story as described so far. 


1. If every pair of decision areas in Figure 12 
which is not shown as directly interconnec- 
ted were to be connected up, how many 
additional decision links would there be? 

2. Suppose in Figure 12 that two additional 
decision links were added, one to connect 
ROAD LINE? to DIST LIFE? and the other 
to connect WEST ST? to SHOP LOC'N?, 
could the positions of the various decision 
areas be altered to make the structure of 
the decision graph clearer, in particular by 
avoiding any crossovers between the con- 
necting links? 
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. How many different ways can you see 
of choosing a problem focus within the 
decision graph as modified in Question 2, so 
as to include three fully interlinked decision 
areas? 

. Suppose the 40YR option for DIST LIFE? 
were to be eliminated as no longer avail- 
able for some reason, how many of the 
nine feasible decision schemes in Figure 17 
would this remove? 

. If an extra option bar were to be added 
to Figure 16, to rule out the combina- 
tion of the 40YR option in the DIST LIFE? 
decision area with the OPEN option in the 
CENT'L SITE? decision area, how many 
of the nine feasible decision schemes in 
Figure 17 would have to be ruled out as not 
feasible? 

. Which of the decision schemes in 
Figure 17-— beyond those eliminated by 
Question 5 above — would be cut out if 
option bars were to be added between 
the NORTH option in the ROAD LINE? 
decision area and both the 10YR and 
20YR options in the DIST LIFE? decision 
areas? 


7. How many additional decision schemes 
would be added to the list of nine in 
Figure 17 if the option bar ruling out the 
SOUTH option in the ROAD LINE? decision 
area in combination with the IND option in 
the CENT’L SITE? decision area were to be 
removed? 

Answers to the above questions will be 
found on the Planning under Pressure compan- 
ion website. 

Finally, we offer two more open-ended ques- 
tions which, unlike those above, have no one 
answer. First, examine Figure 18, which shows 
the spatial relationships between the locations 
and alignments assumed in the formulation of 
decision areas and options in this chapter. 

8. Do the spatial relationships shown in this 
map lead you to question the reasoning 
behind any of the decision links shown in 
Figure 12, or to suggest that any new ones 
should be included? 

9. Do these same spatial relationships sug- 
gest that there could be a case for question- 
ing the arguments behind any of the option 
bars shown in Figure 16 or for adding any 
further option bars? 
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3 Working towards decisions 


INTRODUCTION 


The aim of this chapter will be to comple- 
ment Chapter 2 by introducing a further set 
of basic concepts and methods, designed to 
guide work within the comparing and choosing 
modes. Taken together, the various core con- 
cepts introduced in the two chapters will form 
a skeleton for an appropriate technology of 
strategic choice: a skeleton which will be built 
upon further in Chapters 5-8, where a range 
of variations on these concepts and methods 
will be discussed. The transition from the last 
chapter to this one involves a shift of focus; a 
shift from a concern with designing possible 
courses of action to a concern with discriminat- 
ing among those possibilities in order to make 
progress towards decisions. As in Chapter 2, 
the intention will be to introduce a limited set 
of core concepts in as simple and basic a form 
as possible. However, they are concepts which 
address evaluative issues more directly than 
the concepts introduced to guide the work of 
the shaping and designing nodes; and these 
evaluative issues can become quite subtle and 
complex. 

The first three concepts to be introduced 
are those of the comparison area, the relative 
assessment and the advantage comparison. 
All of these terms have their counterparts in 
everyday use; but they are expressed here in 
language which is designed to encourage a 
more explicit consideration of uncertainty than 
is found in some other approaches to evalu- 
ation. These concepts apply generally to any 
situation where there are different courses of 
action to be compared, whether there be only 
two alternatives to consider or a much wider 
range of possibilities to be scanned. Also, the 


concepts are designed to apply whether or 
not there are numerical or other acceptable 
scales of measurement in view — recognising 
that consequences can often be subtle and far- 
reaching in their impact, so that an attempt to 
reduce assessments to a single unambiguous 
scale may not always be an appropriate way of 
dealing with the complexities and uncertainties 
encountered in practice. 

The fourth concept to be introduced — that 
of the working shortlist - does however mean 
introducing more simplified scales of assess- 
ment to narrow down the range of possible 
alternatives. This is especially useful when 
working with several linked decision areas, 
generating a wide range of feasible combin- 
ations of options to be compared. So it is at 
this point of the chapter that the basic concepts 
about comparing come together with those 
about designing feasible decision schemes 
through AIDA, which were introduced towards 
the end of Chapter 2. In the second half of 
Chapter 3, four further basic concepts will 
be introduced, designed to guide the work of 
the choosing mode: these are the concepts 
of the uncertainty area, the exploratory option, 
the action scheme and the commitment pack- 
age. It is in introducing these later concepts 
that the emphasis on management of uncer- 
tainty through time will come directly to the 
fore, in the spirit of the view of planning as a 
continuous process of strategic choice which 
was presented in Chapter 1. 


FORMULATING A SET OF 
COMPARISON AREAS 


The task of comparing any pair of alternative 
courses of action necessarily involves forming 
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some view of what the consequences, effects 
or implications might be if either course of 
action were to be pursued rather than the 
other. It is possible to conceive of circum- 
stances in which it may be sufficient to 
consider implications in relation to only one 
dominant area of concern. For example, a per- 
son choosing a painting to hang on a bedroom 
wall might be content to compare and choose 
solely on the basis of personal aesthetic judge- 
ment — at least in circumstances where that 
person lived alone and the set of alternative 
paintings available were all offered at the same 
price, with the same physical dimensions. Ora 
developer comparing competitive tenders for 
a building project might conceivably be con- 
tent to compare on the grounds of quoted cost 
alone — but only in the somewhat artificial cir- 
cumstances that all tenders met the brief in an 
identical way and no other comparative infor- 
mation was available with which to discrim- 
inate between contractors in terms of their 
reputations for reliability or quality of work. 

These two examples indicate how rarely in 
practice it is realistic to restrict attention to a 
single dimension of comparison taken on its 
own. Indeed, the more far-reaching the impli- 
cations of a decision problem, the wider the 
set of participants likely to become involved. 
So the less practicable it can become to reduce 
their concerns to a single basis for compari- 
son, whether this be expressed in monetary or 
other terms. 

The approach to comparison to be developed 
here can therefore be described as essentially 
a multi-criteria approach — to adopt a phrase 
which has now become fashionable in rela- 
tion to more specific mathematical methods 
of comparison. The concept of a criterion is 
of course familiar enough, not only to decision 
scientists but also to many practising plan- 
ners and managers. However, the word is one 
which can convey subtly different meanings 
to different people — for instance, it conveys 
to many people an expectation of a defined 
scale of measurement, even though dictionary 
definitions tend to suggest the idea of com- 
parison with some pre-set standard or norm. 


For this reason, the concept of criterion will 
here be replaced by a more general concept of 
a comparison area, which will be more care- 
fully defined within the context of the strategic 
choice approach. 

In essence, a comparison area can be seen 
as simply a description of some area of concern 
to the participants in a decision process, within 
which they may wish to consider what the 
consequences of alternative courses of action 
might be. Figure 19 illustrates this concept 
by presenting descriptions of four different 
comparison areas which could be seen as 
important in addressing the decisions facing 
the South Side Working Party, in the planning 
situation that was outlined in Chapter 2. As 
in the earlier listing of decision areas, each of 
these comparison areas is specified in terms 
of both a brief label, for quick reference, and 
a fuller and more careful description of what 
it embraces. By convention, the brief label is 
followed by a colon (:), so as to distinguish a 
comparison area from a decision area, the label 
of which is followed by a question mark (?). 
The fuller description can serve an important 
practical purpose, as a means of checking that 
the same comparison area Is being interpreted 
in a similar way by different participants; and 
it can of course always be modified later as 
understanding grows. 

It is often helpful to include, within the 
fuller description of a comparison area, not 
only an indication of the types of effects or 
consequences that it covers, but also some 
indication of their incidence in terms of com- 
munity sectors or interest groups, or perhaps 
over different time horizons. This can be espe- 
cially significant where the participants see 
themselves as accountable to more than one 
‘constituency’ of affected interests. Indeed, 
different participants in a decision process 
will sometimes be recognised as represent- 
ing different sectors or groups. Questions of 
incidence and perceived equity can sometimes 
become quite crucial to the politics of compar- 
ing and choosing; and they can indeed emerge 
as major sources of uncertainty in the UV cat- 
egory, the management of which can become 
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critical to the guidance of the overall decision 
process. In order to keep the number of com- 
parison areas manageable, they can if desired 
be formulated so as to bring together sev- 
eral different elements under a single more 
general heading. For instance, in Figure 19, 
the familiar heading of CAPITAL: is used to 
bring together expenditures on both construc- 
tion works and property acquisition. In other 
situations, however, there might also be com- 
pensating capital receipts to consider, from the 
disposal of surplus land or buildings which, 
according to accounting convention, might be 
considered either within the CAPITAL: or the 
INCOME: comparison area. 

Sometimes, also, different comparison areas 
can be combined. For example, it might be 
agreed that for working purposes the CAP- 
ITAL: and INCOME: comparison areas in 
Figure 19 should be combined into a broader 
comparison area simply called FINANCE:. 
These examples merely serve to demonstrate 
the general point that there may be much 
scope for choice in the way a set of compari- 
son areas is formulated. Indeed, where there 
are several participants, it can be valuable to 
encourage open debate over this choice, lead- 
ing to elaboration or simplification of the set 
of comparison areas as work proceeds and the 
level of shared understanding grows. 


ASSESSING CONSEQUENCES 
WITHIN COMPARISON AREAS 


Once a set of comparison areas has been 
chosen, it can be put to use as a framework 
for comparing alternative courses of action in 
the light of people’s assessments of what their 
differing consequences might be. The idea of a 
relative assessment will be treated as another 
core concept in the strategic choice vocabu- 
lary; but it will often be abbreviated to the 
single word assessmentso long as the context 
is clear. The idea of a relative assessment is 
intended to cover not only any consequences 
or implications of a direct and immediately fore- 
seeable kind, but also any consequences or 


implications which may be more gradual, indir- 
ect and hard to pin down in any tangible way. 

There are two important qualities to bear 
in mind in making a prior assessment of 
the consequences of some proposed future 
course of action, aS opposed to a retro- 
spective assessment of the consequences 
of some course of action already carried 
through. Firstly, any assessment of future con- 
sequences will always be to some degree 
conjectural, in that it will involve elements of 
speculation or guesswork as to what might fol- 
low if that course of action were to be set 
in train. Secondly, such an assessment will 
be essentially comparative in the sense that, 
whether explicitly or otherwise, It involves con- 
trasting the consequences of pursuing that 
course of action with those that might follow 
from choosing some other course instead. This 
point applies even if that other course were to 
take a passive stance and aim to preserve the 
status quo — which is a common baseline for 
many kinds of assessment in practice. 

Figure 20 presents some examples of rela- 
tive assessments within each of the four 
comparison areas for South Side. Two dif- 
ferent examples of relative assessments are 
presented here, both from within the range 
of nine possible decision schemes which was 
developed earlier (Figure 17). First, Scheme B 
is assessed relative to Scheme A -— the dif- 
ference between these two alternatives being 
only in the choice of option for use of the Cen- 
tral Site. Then, Scheme H is assessed also in 
relation to the same baseline of Scheme A, 
recognising that the comparison in this case is 
likely to be rather less straightforward because 
Schemes H and A differ in the options selected 
in each of the four decision areas. 

It will be noticed in this example that the 
forms in which the relative assessments are 
presented differ from one comparison area to 
another. Even though the capital and income 
assessments are both expressed in monetary 
units, the capital assessments are expressed 
as lump sums and the income assessments 
as annual flows, in keeping with familiar 
accounting conventions. Differences in jobs 
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are also expressed in numerical terms, but 
this time expressed in non-monetary units of 
the net number of local jobs created. How- 
ever, the assessments of the consequences 
for the South Side residents are expressed 
here purely in terms of words - illustrating a 
very common situation in practice where there 
is no accepted numerical scale to which to 
refer. 

The example of Figure 20 also illustrates 
some of the different ways in which feelings 
of uncertainty can be expressed. In one case — 
the assessment of capital outlay for Scheme B 
relative to Scheme A—a single estimate only is 
presented; but the word ‘about’ is inserted to 
convey the information that there is felt to be at 
least some uncertainty over the extent of the 
difference. In other places, a range of figures is 
presented; this conveys additional information 
about the degree of uncertainty experienced 
— which may well differ between one rela- 
tive assessment and another. By moving to 
a more elaborate format of presentation than 
that in Figure 20, it would be possible to go into 
these feelings of uncertainty in more depth, 
distinguishing between different contributory 
factors, spelling out underlying assumptions 
and indicating contingencies which could have 
a significant effect on the levels of assess- 
ment presented. These possibilities will be dis- 
cussed further in Chapter 7; for the time being, 
it is enough to stress that there is a wide field 
of choice in the level of elaboration or simplific- 
ation employed in presenting relative assess- 
ments in practice. 


JUDGING COMPARATIVE 
ADVANTAGE BETWEEN 
ALTERNATIVES 


Because the set of comparison areas is 
designed to reflect fields of direct concern 
to decision-makers, any statement that one 
alternative differs from another within a par- 
ticular comparison area will usually convey a 
sense of positive or negative value in the cur- 
rent decision situation; it will be seen as either 
good or bad, nice or nasty. For example, from 


the comparison of Scheme B with Scheme A 
in Figure 20, it will almost certainly count as an 
advantage to B that it should incur about 250 
thousand monetary units less than A in capital 
outlay, but a disadvantage that it should yield 
less income. Again, it is likely to be considered 
a disadvantage to Scheme B that it should 
create fewer jobs, but an advantage that It 
should generate more confidence among the 
residents of South Side. 

Sometimes, there may be some conflict 
of opinion as to whether a relative assess- 
ment should be viewed in a positive or a 
negative light; and often, there will be some 
doubt as to whether advantages in some com- 
parison areas should be seen as outweigh- 
ing disadvantages in others. Such a state of 
doubt appears to surround the comparison of 
Schemes A and B for South Side, because 
the overall balance of advantage across the 
four comparison areas is by no means clear. 
However, Scheme H appears to offer no 
advantages compared to A in any of the four 
comparison areas, if the same sense of posi- 
tive and negative values is applied — unless 
perhaps further investigation of the uncertainty 
about the CAPITAL: assessment could reveal 
that H has indeed an advantage over A in this 
one comparison area. 

Various methods of economic analysis have 
been developed which allow assessments 
in different comparison areas to be brought 
together by being expressed in commensurate 
terms. For instance, annual flows of income 
can be converted to capital equivalents by 
forms of discounted cash flow analysis which 
reflect market rates of return. Some econo- 
mists have also developed methods for com- 
puting monetary values for other quantitative 
indicators, such as numbers of jobs created. 
But such conversions can have the effect of 
suppressing underlying uncertainties of value 
judgement which, from a strategic choice 
perspective, may be important to expose to 
debate. 

It is more in keeping with the philosophy 
of strategic choice to turn to an openly 
judgemental scale of comparison, in which 
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uncertainties of value judgement can be 
exposed alongside any other uncertainties that 
have arisen in assessing the nature or mag- 
nitude of the consequences in the various com- 
parison areas. Such an approach is illustrated 
in Figure 21, which introduces a non-numerical 
scale of advantage comparison as a basis for 
translating relative assessments within diverse 
comparison areas into a common frame- 
work. The adjectives ‘negligible’, ‘marginal’, 
‘significant’, ‘considerable’ and ‘extreme’ are 
intended to represent an ascending scale of 
advantage to the decision-makers in either 
direction. However, the way in which these 
words should be interpreted — and indeed the 
judgement as to what the relative widths of 
the various bands of the scale should be — can 
be left open to the discretion of the users in the 
particular organisational and political context in 
which they are working. 

For example, Figure 21 interprets the assess- 
ment that Scheme B_ will involve about 
250000 monetary units less capital outlay 
than Scheme A as representing somewhere 
between a_ significant and a considerable 
advantage to B in relation to the decision situ- 
ation currently faced in South Side. In another 
context, the judgement made might be quite 
different: for example a central government 
setting a national budget might well regard 
such a difference as negligible, while a small 
business, or an individual managing a family 
budget, would probably consider it extreme. 
In each row of Figure 21, the convention Is 
adopted of representing the range of uncer- 
tainty over where the advantage lies by a pair 
of arrowheads, with the current ‘best guess’ 
marked in between — frequently, but not neces- 
sarily, positioned at the mid-point of the range. 
As the example suggests, this range of uncer- 
tainty can vary considerably from one compar- 
ison area to another. 

It is important to recognise that the 
range is intended to embrace uncertainties 
encountered both in assessing alternatives 
within each separate comparison area and 
also in judging how these assessments should 
be transferred to the common advantage 
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comparison scale. For instance, in the South 
Side case, there may be considerable uncer- 
tainty not only over how large the difference 
in local jobs created might be, but also over 
how much weight should be attached to any 
such difference in policy terms. Turning to the 
impact on South Side residents, uncertainty 
arises partly because there is no clear numerical 
yardstick for assessment of different levels of 
confidence in the future of the area, and partly 
because some decision-makers may place a 
higher policy value on residents’ confidence 
than others. 

The value of a common judgemental scale, 
however crude, Is that it provides a framework 
within which assessments in different compar- 
ison areas can be balanced and merged. For 
example, taking the four ‘best guess’ points 
in Figure 21, it can be argued that a consid- 
erable advantage to Scheme B in terms of 
capital should outweigh a (merely) significant 
advantage to A in terms of income; and that 
the advantage of B to local residents should 
roughly balance out the advantage to A in 
terms of jobs, leaving a slight overall advant- 
age to B when all four comparison areas are 
viewed together. 

However, this overall balance of advantage 
can become more difficult to Judge when 
notice is taken of the uncertainties that sur- 
round the various placings on the advantage 
comparison scale. In the illustration presented 
in Figure 21, the combined effect of these 
uncertainties is to make it by no means clear to 
which alternative the overall balance of advant- 
age for the decision-makers will lie. Some 
approaches to the more careful analysis of how 
such uncertainties affect the balance of advant- 
age will be discussed in Chapter 7. However, 
the most important point about the particular 
format of advantage comparison illustrated 
here is that it allows many different sources 
of uncertainty to be brought together in a 
common perspective: a perspective which is 
designed to reflect the political realities of the 
situation within which the alternatives in ques- 
tion have to be compared. This kind of advant- 
age comparison between specific alternatives 
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will therefore form an important point of refer- 
ence when it comes to considering methods 
of working in the choosing mode. 


RESTRICTING THE FOCUS FOR 
COMPARISONS AMONG DECISION 
SCHEMES 


Where there are only a few alternative courses 
of action to consider, it may not be difficult 
to compare each with every other, using the 
same kind of methodical approach to pair-wise 
comparison which was illustrated in Figures 20 
and 21. This is usually feasible enough when 
comparing a set of three or four options within 
a single decision area, or when the focus of 
comparison is limited to only a few feasible 
decision schemes. 

However, this pair-wise approach to 
comparison can become much more time- 
consuming where there are many possible 
combinations of options available. For 
example, there are 36 possible pair compari- 
sons that might be made among the nine 
decision schemes for South Side (Figure 17), 
because each of the nine can be compared 
with each of the eight others — the resulting 
number of comparisons being reduced from 
72 to 36 when it is remembered that pair-wise 
comparison is a two-way process. If the 
number of possible schemes was doubled 
to 18, the number of possible comparisons 
would increase more than four-fold, to 153. In 
general, the longer a list of schemes grows, 
the more essential it becomes to choose some 
more manageable set of schemes within the 
list — in everyday terms, a shortlist — before 
attempting to compare alternatives more 
thoroughly in a pair-wise manner. The term 
working shortlist will be added to the basic 
strategic choice vocabulary to describe any 
shortlist formed for such a purpose. In effect, 
it serves the same kind of simplifying purpose 
when people are working towards decisions 
as does the idea of problem focus when they 
are working into complex problems. 

One way in which a long list of decision 
schemes can be reduced is to focus only on 


those which come within acceptable limits in 
terms of one or more chosen dimensions of 
evaluation which the decision-makers see as 
of particular importance. So it might be decided 
to place a constraint on the maximum level of 
capital cost — if capital is regarded as a scarce 
resource — or the minimum level of income 
to be generated by a scheme. Or it might 
be agreed, in the South Side case, to exclude 
any schemes involving a net loss rather than a 
gain of local job opportunities compared to the 
status quo. 

Introducing such a _ constraint normally 
means resorting to a simplified scale of 
assessment, on which each scheme can be 
represented by a single point, with all inform- 
ation about uncertainty set aside for this pur- 
pose. This then allows the set of schemes 
to be rearranged, or ranked, in an unambigu- 
ous order of preference so far as that particu- 
lar scale is concerned, allowing all schemes 
above or below the agreed threshold to be 
set aside. Often the chosen scale will be a 
numerical one, but this is not essential: for 
instance, a non-numerical scale with seven 
points labelled ‘very high’, ‘high’, ‘fairly high’, 
‘medium’, ‘fairly low’, ‘low’ and ‘very low’ 
provides quite an acceptable scale for rank- 
ing purposes, because it is quite clear which 
assessment comes before which other in the 
sequence. 

A simplified scale for purposes of ranking 
or shortlisting can be defined either within a 
single comparison area, or to span more than 
one comparison area where there is some 
common scale through which they can be 
linked. For example, a monetary scale can 
be used to span both capital and recurrent 
costs, provided there is some agreed conven- 
tion for converting running costs into capital 
equivalents or vice versa. In general, how- 
ever, the use of any such composite scale 
as a shortlisting device can mean a consider- 
able sacrifice of information in the interests of 
simplification. Indeed, any approach to short- 
listing can mean sacrificing much information 
about uncertainty which could be important 
later on. For instance, potentially significant 
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information about South Side was presented 
earlier (Figure 20) through the use of quali- 
fying words such as ‘probably’ and through 
using lower and upper limits in place of single- 
point estimates. Any shortlisting process can 
also mean loss of much information about 
the multi-dimensional nature of consequences 
both within and between the chosen compari- 
son areas. Such losses of information can be 
quite justifiable as a means of focusing the 
process of comparison where there are many 
schemes to consider; but only so long as the 
possibility is not forgotten of reintroducing that 
information at a later stage in the decision 
process. 

The use of simplified scales in forming a 
working shortlist is illustrated in Figure 22. This 
example introduces two contrasting scales 
for the purpose of choosing a more limited 
focus for comparison within the set of nine 
schemes already generated for South Side. 
In this example, the scale of expected cap- 
ital cost is expressed in standard monetary 
units, defined as in Figure 20. The assess- 
ment for each of the nine schemes has here 
been built up by a straightforward addition of 
capital estimates for each option, each meas- 
ured against the same baseline which sup- 
poses there to be no capital investment at all. 
An alternative approach would, of course, have 
been to make a separate estimate for each of 
the nine schemes seen as a composite entity. 
Indeed, this might have been judged prefer- 
able if there were believed to be significant 
capital savings or costs associated with par- 
ticular combinations of options from different 
decision areas. 

The second scale, relating to confidence 
among local residents, is developed in a differ- 
ent way. The lowest score is awarded to the 
scheme or schemes judged to have the most 
negative effect on residents’ confidence — in 
this case Schemes H and | — while the highest 
score Is awarded to the scheme or schemes 
judged to have the most positive effect — in 
this case Scheme E. Then intermediate num- 
bers of points are awarded to each of the other 
possible schemes. Of course, these scores 


too could have been built up cumulatively by 
options, in the same way as the numerical 
scale of capital cost — but it has been supposed 
here that the scoring of each scheme viewed 
as a whole offers a more realistic alternative 
in the particular circumstances of South Side. 
Figure 22 shows not only the scores of the 
nine schemes on each of the two scales, but 
also the two sets of rankings obtained in this 
way, with tied rankings in some cases. Inspect- 
ing this information, it appears that Scheme B 
shows particular promise, having a high rank- 
ing in terms of both indices. In choosing a 
working shortlist for closer comparison, other 
apparently promising schemes might also be 
included, such as Scheme A and Scheme E — 
which is the most promising in terms of resi- 
dents’ confidence, even if the least promising 
in terms of capital outlay. Another candidate 
could be Scheme C, which is moderately 
well placed in both respects. But a fuller 
comparison of B with A, C or E might throw 
up disadvantages in other comparison areas, 
which might suggest that the focus of compari- 
son should be shifted yet again. Furthermore, 
some schemes which are apparently poorly 
placed according to the scales of Figure 22 
might well be brought back into consideration 
later because of the types of advantage 
excluded from the shortlisting process at this 
stage. 


EXPLORING AREAS OF 
UNCERTAINTY 


All the time comparisons of alternatives are 
being made, the participants will usually also 
be subject to practical pressures, political and 
administrative, to move in the direction of 
decisions: or, in terms of the general process 
model (Figure 8), to shift upwards from the 
comparing into the choosing mode. At such 
times, attention will shift from the comparison 
of alternatives under uncertainty to the con- 
scious Management of that uncertainty from 
a decision-making perspective. So it is at this 
point that the concept of an uncertainty area 
will be introduced. This will be regarded as 
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another core concept in the strategic choice 
vocabulary; similar, in some respects, to the 
concepts of decision area and comparison area 
as already introduced. All three concepts can 
be seen as expressing areas of concern to the 
participants in a planning process, and as offer- 
ing wide scope for discretion and judgement in 
the way they are formulated. Indeed, circum- 
stances often arise where what was at first 
expressed as an area of concern of one type 
may with advantage be reformulated in terms 
of any one of the other types. 

An uncertainty area can be formulated at any 
moment in a process of strategic choice where 
doubts arise over the choice of assumptions on 
which the designing or comparing of alterna- 
tives should proceed. Such assumptions can 
be of many kinds, but they can be grouped 
broadly according to the three categories of 
uncertainty that were introduced in general 
terms in Chapter 1: UE for Uncertainties about 
the working Environment; UV for Uncertainties 
about guiding Values; and UR for Uncertainties 
about Related decisions (Figure 3). 

In the UE direction, participants in a process 
of strategic choice may experience personal 
doubts, or may differ among themselves, as 
to the assumptions they should make about 
external circumstances or trends. In the UV 
direction, they may experience doubts or dis- 
agreements as to the values that should 
influence them, especially when they are seek- 
ing to compare alternatives across different 
comparison areas which reflect the concerns 
of diverse interest groups. In the UR direc- 
tion, they may have difficulties agreeing what 
assumptions to make about the choices that 
are expected to be made in future in other 
decision areas outside the current scope of the 
problem on which they are working: decision 
areas over which they might conceivably have 
some influence, even if that influence may be 
quite limited or indirect. 

In Figure 23, the concept of the uncertainty 
area is illustrated through seven examples 
which reflect various doubts and disagree- 
ments seen as relevant by members of the 
South Side Working Party, at a moment 


when they are trying to judge the balance of 
advantage between the two decision schemes 
labelled A and B. This list of uncertainty areas 
might be part of a considerably longer list built 
up at successive stages of the process. Here, 
however, those listed are all seen as hav- 
ing relevance to the particular task of judging 
whether the overall balance of advantage lies 
to A or B. This is a judgement that can be 
approached by focusing on the information 
about uncertainty that was presented in the 
advantage comparison analysis of Figure 21 — 
though that analysis on its own gives no 
information about what the main sources of 
uncertainty are. 

As in the listing of decision areas, and indeed 
also of comparison areas, the convention is 
here adopted of giving each uncertainty area 
both a fuller description and a briefer label 
for quick reference. The convention of pla- 
cing the question mark before rather than after 
the label is intended merely as a means of 
distinguishing uncertainty areas from decision 
areas. Indeed, it allows either kind of area to be 
quickly transformed into the other whenever It 
seems sensible to do so. 

The list in Figure 23 begins by identifying five 
uncertainty areas which are seen as between 
them creating difficulty in judging the balance 
of advantage between Schemes A and B in 
the JOBS: and RESIDENTS: comparison areas. 
These two comparison areas are examined 
first because they appear (Figure 21) to hold 
the widest range of doubt when all the four 
assessments are translated into terms of the 
advantage comparison scale. 

Looking first at the JOBS: assessment, 
the range of 100-200 local jobs fewer 
for Scheme B relative to Scheme A may 
reflect in the main a feeling of uncertainty 
about the attractiveness of the Central Site 
to employment-intensive industries — which 
can be expressed as an uncertainty area 
of type UE. However, once the attempt 
is made to translate this assessment into 
terms of comparative advantage, a substan- 
tial degree of doubt may also arise as to 
what weight the participants should give 
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O e An EXPLORATORY OPTION is any course of action conceived as a means of reducing current feelings 
O O of uncertainty within some uncertainty area. 
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to the creation of new jobs in this local- 
ity, relative to other consequences of the 
choice before them; so this is a doubt that 
can be expressed as an uncertainty area of 
type UV. 

Turning to the RESIDENTS: comparison, 
Figure 23 again shows a substantial area of 
uncertainty of type UV, concerned with the 
policy value that the municipality should attach 
to meeting the concerns of local residents. 
However, the main uncertainties in assess- 
ing the actual impact on local residents of 
choosing Scheme B rather than A can in this 
case be seen as of type UR rather than UE, 
because they are to do with two related areas 
of decision outside the current problem focus. 
One of these is concerned with the future 
use of a nearby site, which is expected to 
be vacated soon by a major steel-making cor- 
poration. Some residents of South Side have 
been campaigning for redevelopment of this 
site for light industry rather than other pur- 
poses; if this case is conceded, it is thought 
their concern about the use of the Central 
Site will be less acute than if the site is put 
to any alternative use. The other uncertainty 
area relates to the recommendations of the 
municipality's own housing planning team over 
density of any future housing development on 
the Central Site itself. If the density is high 
enough and the cost low enough to make 
homes on this site available to local people, 
then it is judged that residents’ confidence 
in the future of their community would be 
increased. 

Finally, the list of Figure 23 includes two 
further uncertainty areas which impinge on 
the INCOME: and CAPITAL: assessments — in 
one case Impinging on them both. However, a 
glance back to Figure 21 suggests that these 
uncertainty areas will not be so critical to the 
overall comparison of Schemes A and B as 
those affecting the JOBS: and RESIDENTS: 
assessments. So no attempt need be made at 
this stage to look for further uncertainty areas 
which affect these two financial dimensions of 
the overall evaluation frame. 


IDENTIFYING EXPLORATORY 
OPTIONS 


Once a list of uncertainty areas has been 
developed, the question arises of what, if any- 
thing, should be done about them. For each 
uncertainty area that seems to be relevant to 
a particular comparison of alternatives, there is 
always the possibility of accepting the current 
level of uncertainty over what assumptions to 
adopt, and looking for ways in which it can be 
accommodated. However, there may also be 
a possibility of initiating some kind of explora- 
tory action which offers a hope that any cur- 
rent feelings of uncertainty can be significantly 
reduced before decisions have to be made. 

Any course of action designed to alter the 
current state of doubt within an uncertainty 
area can be called an exploratory option. The 
idea of an exploratory option is of central signifi- 
cance to the work of the choosing mode; so 
it will be considered as another core concept 
in the strategic choice vocabulary. In effect, 
the identification of any exploratory options 
that could be adopted in response to a parti- 
cular uncertainty area can be seen as extending 
the problem formulation by introducing an add- 
itional decision area; a decision area concerned 
with whether or not any investment should be 
made in the reduction of current levels of doubt 
within the uncertainty area concerned. 

This point is illustrated in Figure 24, which 
gives examples of exploratory options relat- 
ing to each of the first three uncertainty areas 
from the list in Figure 23 — supposing these to 
be judged the most important at the present 
moment in the decision process. In each case, 
one possible exploratory option is identified 
and is compared with the ‘null option’ of tak- 
ing no exploratory action in relation to the 
uncertainty area in question. The nature of 
any exploratory action to be considered will 
tend to vary with the type of uncertainty area 
addressed. As originally suggested (Figure 3), 
uncertainty areas of type UE will suggest 
possibilities for exploration in the form of 
research, surveys, analytical work or forecast- 
ing exercises. Uncertainty areas of type UV 
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An ACTION SCHEME is a course of action involving commitments within only some of the more urgent 
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will suggest possibilities for exploration in the 
form of policy soundings or exercises designed 
to clarify objectives or goals; while uncertainty 
areas of type UR will suggest possibilities for 
exploration in the form of liaison, negotiation, 
joint planning or co-ordinating initiatives to deal 
with relationships between the decisions cur- 
rently in view and others relating to different 
agendas and decision-making powers. 
Sometimes, it is not initially clear which of 
the categories UE, UV or UR describes a par- 
ticular uncertainty area best. The step of con- 
sidering possible exploratory options may itself 
help to make this classification clearer. How- 
ever, there may be cases where two or more 
quite different kinds of exploratory options 
seem to be available. This may sometimes lead 
to the possibility of splitting the uncertainty 
area into two or more separate elements, 
which will be discussed further in Chapter 8. 
In assessing the consequences that might 
flow from pursuing any exploratory option, 
there are in general three dimensions of 
evaluation which will be of importance to 
the decision-makers. Firstly, they will be con- 
cerned with assessing any changes in the level 
of confidence with which decisions can be 
made, arising from a reduction in the state 
of uncertainty surrounding key assumptions. 
Secondly, they will be concerned with assess- 
ing any resources which may be used up 
in pursuing that exploratory option; such an 
assessment might cover not only such tan- 
gible resources as money and scarce skills, 
but also less tangible resources such as per- 
sonal energy and goodwill, which may also be 
in short supply. Lastly, they will be concerned 
with questions of the delay involved in pursu- 
ing any exploratory option; this may be a crit- 
ical consideration where there are pressures 
for early action to be taken into account. 
These three dimensions of evaluation can 
be viewed as different kinds of comparison 
area within which relative assessments of the 
impacts of different exploratory options can be 
made — the aim being to judge whether or not 
to invest any exploratory effort towards the 


reduction of doubts within any of the uncer- 
tainty areas currently in view. For example, the 
information presented in Figure 24 suggests 
that the proposed informal soundings among 
policy-makers, directed towards the UV-type 
uncertainty area ?VALJOB, could yield better 
returns in terms of confidence, for a lesser 
cost, than the commissioning of a market sur- 
vey directed towards the UE-type uncertainty 
area ?SITEJOBS — and furthermore that they 
could do so with less serious consequences In 
terms of delay to the decision-making process. 


CHOICES IN THE TIMING OF 
DECISIONS 


Because exploratory actions invariably take at 
least some time to carry through — ranging 
perhaps from a few minutes in the case of a 
quick telephone call, to several years in the 
case of a major research study — the con- 
sideration of how to manage uncertainty also 
means confronting difficult choices about the 
timing of commitments within a continuous 
planning process. For there is little point in 
taking actions to improve the confidence with 
which decisions can be made unless those 
decisions are deferred until the outcomes of 
those explorations are known. 

However, if the problem involves consider- 
ation of choices in several interrelated decision 
areas, it does not necessarily follow that 
commitments to decisive action must be 
deferred in ai/ those decision areas until any 
agreed exploratory actions have been followed 
through. There may be some decision areas 
in which the participants’ preferred course of 
action will be little affected, if at all, by the 
outcomes of these explorations; and, further- 
more, there may be some decision areas in 
which the external pressures for early commit- 
ment are much more intense than in others. 
So, in practice, a choice arises in relation to 
each decision area within the current problem 
focus, not merely as to which option should be 
pursued, but also as to whether commitment 
in that decision area should be made now, 
or should be deferred until some later time. 
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This means that the extent of commitment 
within the present problem focus has itself 
become a matter of choice for the participants. 
So at this point they must strike a balance 
between a more exploratory and a more 
decisive approach to progress through time 
(Figure 2). This is a type of judgement which 
is often confronted in practice by decision- 
makers, even though it has as yet received 
comparatively little attention in the develop- 
ment of planning methods. 

As a means of dealing with this element 
of choice in the timing of decisions, the core 
concept of an action scheme will now be intro- 
duced.’ This term will be used to describe any 
course of proposed action in which commit- 
ment to a specific option Is indicated in one or 
more of a set of decision areas, while commit- 
ment in others Is explicitly deferred until later in 
the process. An illustration of the way in which 
this concept can be applied to the South Side 
problem situation appears in Figure 25. 

In this illustration, five possible action 
schemes for South Side are compared. Each 
is based on a different combination of options 
in the ROAD LINE? and DIST LIFE? decision 
areas — it being supposed that these are 
the areas of choice in which pressure for 
commitment is currently most intense. The 
patterns of subsequent choice associated 
with each action scheme are displayed by a 
straightforward rearrangement of the branch- 
ing sequence through which the original set of 
nine decision schemes was developed. So the 
same set of nine decision schemes appears as 
in the original array (Figure 17), but this time 
in a slightly modified order because the DIST 
LIFE? decision area has been brought further 
forward. 

Of the five action schemes, there are two 
which, in effect, leave no flexibility of future 
choice at all, because of the structure of 
option bars. The choice of either of these 
action schemes implies commitment in each 
of the remaining three decision areas as 


1 |The term ‘action set’ was used in the same sense in 
earlier writings on strategic choice. 
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well; however, each of the other three action 
schemes leaves open a future choice of 
between two and three of the original nine 
decision schemes. 

This illustrates the important general point 
that action schemes which embody the same 
level of intended commitment in the more 
pressing decision areas can differ from each 
other in terms of the flexibility of future 
choice which is retained. Such flexibility may 
be of considerable practical value to the par- 
ticipants, especially where they are beset with 
doubts about what course of action will be 
the most advantageous in the longer term. 
One simple, yet practical, means of comparing 
action schemes for flexibility involves the use 
of what is called a robustness index; a ‘robust’ 
action being seen as one which is preferable to 
others in that it leaves open a wider range of 
acceptable paths for the future. The underlying 
assumption is that the more paths are left open 
which meet some specified level of acceptab- 
ility, as viewed under current circumstances, 
the better equipped the decision-makers will 
be to respond to unexpected circumstances, 
should they arise in future. 

This idea of robustness is nota difficult one in 
its essentials, but its interpretation in practice 
can sometimes call for a considerable degree 
of care. This is firstly because the threshold of 
acceptability may not be easy to define and, 
secondly, because flexibility in some decision 
areas may be valued more highly than flexibility 
in others. These points can be illustrated with 
reference to Figure 25, where the five action 
schemes are compared in terms of two differ- 
ent indices of flexibility. The first is based on 
a straightforward count of all schemes still left 
open, while the second is based on a count 
of only those schemes which pass above a 
particular threshold of acceptability in terms of 
residents’ confidence (Figure 22). Both these 
indices assume that flexibility in the SHOP 
LOCN? and CENT’'L SITE? decision areas are 
valued equally highly; an assumption which 
could, however, be modified by giving them 
different weightings if that was felt to be more 
realistic. 
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DEVELOPING A COMMITMENT 
PACKAGE 


To conclude this discussion of work within 
the choosing mode, a final core concept will 
be introduced, bringing together the various 
dimensions of the choices people face in con- 
sidering how to move forward at any moment 
in a continuous planning process. This is 
the concept of the commitment package — 
conceived as a balanced assemblage of pro- 
posed steps forward which may embrace a 
set of proposed immediate actions; a set of 
explorations to deal with important areas of 
uncertainty; and a set of understandings about 
the ways in which any deferred choices should 
be addressed. Any commitment package will, 
therefore, contain a considered set of propos- 
als as to how to move progressively towards 
commitment through time: a set of proposals 
which can be compared against other altern- 
ative sets of proposals and, if agreed, can be 
adopted as a basis for incremental progress in 
a continuous planning process.? 

Figure 26 presents an example of one pos- 
sible commitment package that might be con- 
sidered as a basis for making progress in the 
South Side problem situation. It takes into 
account not only the analysis so far presented 
in this chapter, but also the political realities of 
the situation in which the South Side Working 
Party is currently operating. The basic format 
that is used here — some variations and exten- 
sions of which will be discussed in Chapter 8 — 
involves dividing the overall tableau into rows 
corresponding to the various decision areas, 
and also into columns corresponding to the dif- 
ferent types of proposal that could be included 
in relation to each. 


2 In recent practice, the term progress package is fre- 
quently substituted for commitment package, as it 
emphasises the incremental nature of the output and 
leaves open the possibility that, in some circumstances, 
the plan of action it represents may be more of a recom- 
mendation to others than a firm commitment on the 
part of those who have put it together. Some of the 
implications of this will be discussed in later chapters. 


In the format of Figure 26, the heading 
of ‘Immediate Decisions’ is used to register 
not only the set of substantive actions to 
which commitment is now proposed — in other 
words, the proposed action scheme — but also 
any explorations which It is proposed should 
now be set in train to create an improved basis 
for future choice. Such proposals for explor- 
ation reflect a deliberate choice of exploratory 
options to deal with some but not necessar- 
ily all of the more important uncertainty areas 
which have been identified. So the set of 
immediate decisions is in effect conceived as 
an incremental step forward, not just in relation 
to the substantive decision problem, but also 
in relation to the associated problem of how to 
manage uncertainty through time. 

Under the second main heading of ‘Future 
Decision Space’, the format of Figure 26 allows 
not only for an indication of which options 
in which decision areas are to remain open, 
but also for any further proposals relating to 
the arrangements by which future decisions 
should be made. In relation to these deferred 
choices, proposals may be made as to the 
future time horizons at which decisions should 
be made — proposals which may reflect not 
only the time scales involved in undertaking 
relevant exploratory actions but also any pro- 
cedural considerations arising from the particu- 
lar administrative and political context in which 
the participants are working. In South Side, 
for example, the proposed informal soundings 
and liaison activities, designed to cope with 
uncertainty in deciding a use for the Central 
Site, might be expected to take no more than 
a month, but it might be two months before 
the next scheduled meeting of the decision- 
making group at which a formal decision on this 
matter could be taken. 

The practicalities of the organisational con- 
text in which decisions are to be taken can 
also play an important part in the second sub- 
division of future decision space, concerned 
with what is here called contingency plan- 
ning. This heading recognises that it will often 
be important to prepare in some way for 
particular contingencies of a foreseeable kind, 
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which could have a crucial effect on future 
decisions — including possibilities that particular 
assumptions which seem to offer a firm basis 
for proceeding in present circumstances might 
be overturned by subsequent events. 

In considering what proposals to enter in the 
last two columns, It may become necessary 
to probe certain basic assumptions relating to 
the terms in which decision areas were formu- 
lated for purposes of analysis. For example, in 
South Side it could be important to realise that 
even a firm commitment now to the northern 
road line may be more in the nature of a 
recommendation to an autonomous highway 
authority than a matter to be decided on the 
authority of the municipality of Dockport alone; 
so some preparation might be advisable for the 
contingency of that recommendation being 
turned down. Also, it might be important to 
recognise that the option of declaring a 10-year 
commitment to the continued life of South 
Side as a residential community does not imply 
an irrevocable commitment to the demise of 
that community 10 years hence; there might 
be the possibility of an extension in that life 
at some later time, given certain conditions 
which might be anticipated now, even if only 
in general terms. 

It will be noticed that the example of an 
action scheme incorporated in Figure 26 dif- 
fers from the examples compared earlier 
(Figure 25) in that it proposes current com- 
mitment in three rather than two decision 
areas. The scope for future choice within the 
problem focus is in this case reduced to the 
two Schemes A and B; so the proposals for 
exploratory action in this commitment pack- 
age are focused on the comparison of these 
two schemes, drawing on the earlier analysis 
of uncertainty areas and exploratory options 
(Figures 23 and 24). 

A final point illustrated by Figure 26 is that 
the design of a commitment package offers 
a point at which aspects of a decision prob- 
lem that were deliberately omitted from a prob- 
lem focus or a working shortlist can be brought 
back into view. In the South Side case, it 
will be noticed that the West Street decision 


area has now resurfaced, even though it had 
been deliberately left out of the problem focus 
chosen for most of the designing and com- 
paring work. Despite the judgement that this 
decision area can be treated in an isolated 
way, the same judgements about immedi- 
ate or deferred choice arise in this case; and 
the same general ideas about management of 
uncertainty apply. 


CHOOSING INCREMENTALLY 
UNDER UNCERTAINTY 


Summarising at this point, this chapter has 
followed the same principles as Chapter 2 
in presenting a set of core concepts and 
methods — this time designed to help when 
working in the comparing and choosing 
modes. As before, the aim has been to intro- 
duce these concepts and methods at as simple 
a level as possible, So the chapter began by 
introducing some core concepts about com- 
paring alternatives, starting with the concept 
of the comparison area and then introducing 
those of the relative assessment, the advant- 
age comparison and the working shortlist, 
before turning to other concepts to assist work 
in the choosing mode. These later concepts 
were those of the uncertainty area, the explor- 
atory option, the action scheme and the com- 
mitment package, the last of these offering 
a general framework within which to build 
commitments incrementally through time. 

As may already be appreciated, these ideas 
cannot always be applied in practice in such a 
straightforward way as in the South Side case 
example as presented here. But the difficulties 
encountered in practice lie not so much in the 
concepts themselves as in the realities of the 
situations to which they are applied; and these 
difficulties remain to be addressed whatever 
methods of working it may be decided to apply. 

In principle, there is nothing in the con- 
cepts introduced here which should make them 
incompatible with more formalised methods 
of technical, economic or environmental evalu- 
ation of the kind sometimes employed on prob- 
lems which are seen as of enough importance 
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to justify the investment involved. The key point 
emerging from the strategic choice philosophy 
is that there are always choices open to parti- 
cipants in the way in which the processes of 
comparing and choosing are to be addressed. 
Referring to the five dimensions of balance that 
were presented in Figure 2, choices of scope 
arise in agreeing the range of comparison areas 
to be included; choices in the treatment of 
complexity arise in judging how much elabor- 
ation or simplification there should be in the 
assessment of consequences; choices in the 
treatment of uncertainty arise in judging how 
far to invest in exploratory actions; and choices 
in the treatment of progress arise in the design 
of acommitment package. Choices in the treat- 
ment of conflict arise too, in deciding how far 
people should work on these issues in an inter- 
active, aS opposed to a reactive, way; and this 
raises issues which will be discussed further 
in Chapter 4. 

It is important to emphasise that these vari- 
ous balances need not remain unchanging 
through time within a continuously evolving 
process of strategic choice. It is found in prac- 
tice that this means approaching the work of 
the comparing and choosing modes in a spirit 
of dynamic comparison, within which atten- 
tion is continually fluctuating between com- 
parison of many alternatives at quite a rough 
and ready level, taking little explicit account of 
uncertainty, and deeper comparison of a selec- 
ted few alternatives within which issues of 
managing uncertainty can be more consciously 
addressed. The broader level of comparison 
leads to restricted shortlists of alternatives to 
be examined more closely at the deeper level: 
while the deeper level in turn affords oppor- 
tunities to examine critically the simplifying 
assumptions introduced in any such shortlist- 
ing process. 

In Chapters 7 and 8, the skills appropriate 
to management of such a process of dynamic 
comparison, and the conscious management 
of uncertainty within that process, will be 
examined more closely in the light of work- 
ing experience in a range of different contexts. 
In particular, the concept of the commitment 
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package will be developed more fully, with ref- 
erence to organisational contexts where the 
participants cannot always be considered as 
a cohesive team, and the politics of incre- 
mental action can therefore become subtle and 
complex. For simplicity of presentation in this 
chapter, the participants in a process of stra- 
tegic choice have been assumed to share a 
common framework of accountability and a 
common view of the task they face. Yet the 
more difficult and far-reaching become the 
problems to be addressed, the wider and more 
diffuse the interests on which they are likely 
to impinge; and the more unrealistic it may 
become to think of those involved in the pro- 
cess as having the same level of internal cohe- 
sion as has been assumed in the case of the 
South Side Working Party. Therefore, the more 
it is to be expected that the choices to be made 
about the treatment of conflict will involve 
skilled judgements as to how the politics of 
organisational and inter-organisational relation- 
ships should be addressed. 


SOME EXERCISES 


This chapter — like Chapter 2 — will conclude 
with a few simple exercises based on vari- 
ations of the South Side story. These are 
designed to help the reader begin to develop a 
working familiarity with the basic concepts and 
methods introduced here, so most of the ques- 
tions are of a quite specific and sharply focused 
form. However, some of them do call for ele- 
ments of inventiveness as well as interpreta- 
tion, in that the information about South Side 
presented in the text and the diagrams will not 
always be enough to give the required answer. 
This merely means that the reader will be faced 
with some realistic problems of managing 
uncertainty in addressing even some of the 
simpler of the exercises which appear below. 


1. Working solely on the information pre- 
sented in Figure 19, which of the four com- 
parison areas might be broken down into 
more narrow comparison areas covering 
different sub-categories of consequences 
within the general headings as defined? 
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. Working from information in Figure 20, 
what set of relative assessments could 
you make for Scheme H if you used 
Scheme B rather than Scheme A as a 
baseline? (Where you are not sure how to 
express this assessment in any compari- 
son area, try to find some way of express- 
ing the uncertainty you feel.) 

. Suppose that the relative assessments for 
income and jobs were at the same levels 
as shown in Figure 20, but in favour of 
Scheme B rather than A, could there then 
be any grounds for hesitation in express- 
ing an overall preference between A and 
B? If so, what would these grounds be? 

. Turning from Figure 20 to Figure 21, could 
the value judgements implied in convert- 
ing the four relative assessments to a com- 
mon advantage comparison scale lead you 
to modify your response to Question 3? 

. Does the advantage comparison § of 
Figure 21 suggest that either scheme is 
likely to be preferable to the other in terms 
of a strictly financial evaluation covering 
both capital and income assessments? 

. Suppose in Figure 22 that the expected 
capital cost index were + 200 k rather than 
+ 400k for the King Street shop loca- 
tion, and 1200k rather than 1350 k for the 
south road line, how might this modify 
your choice of working shortlist? 

. Can you infer anything from Figure 22 
about the way in which residents’ con- 
fidence is expected to be influenced by 
choice of the location for the shopping 
centre? 

. Would you judge that any of the three 
exploratory options compared in Figure 24 


has a clear advantage over any one of the 
others as a response to the difficulty of 
judging comparative advantage between 
Schemes B and A? If so, on what assump- 
tions does your judgement depend? 


. In Figure 25, suppose the most urgent 


decision areas are now DIST LIFE? and 
CENT’L SITE? Which combination of 
options in these two decision areas leaves 
open the widest range of choice of 
schemes, first in total and second when 
the constraint of at least RRR on the resi- 
dents’ confidence index is applied? 


. Can you modify the commitment pack- 


age of Figure 26 to reflect the proposal 
that choice should be left open in the 
SHOP LOC'N? as well as the CENT’L 
SITE? decision areas, as in the first action 
scheme listed in Figure 25? Referring if 
you wish to the sketch map of Figure 18, 
can you make a guess as to the sorts of 
explorations that might be recommended 
to prepare for this deferred decision? 


. In Figure 27 overleaf, some further inform- 


ation is introduced about the numbers of 
people, dwellings and traders affected by 
decisions on the South Side problem. In 
what ways might this extra information 
help you in answering any of the ques- 
tions posed above? What further types 
of information might you look for if you 
were a member of the South Side Work- 
ing Party, assuming time is short and pres- 
sures of decision are intense? 


Answers and comments relating to these 


questions will be found on the Planning under 
Pressure companion website. 
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BUILDING ON THE FOUNDATIONS 


Taken together, the first three chapters 
present a set of foundations for the approach 
to planning under pressure which has become 
known as the strategic choice approach. 
Chapter 1 presented a view of the realities 
that people face when attempting to choose 
strategically under the manifold pressures of 
organisational life. It was argued that the key to 
a realistic approach lay in the idea of conscious 
management of uncertainty through time; an 
idea which was seen as posing a fundamental 
challenge to the familiar, if sometimes impli- 
cit, norms of linearity, objectivity, certainty and 
comprehensiveness which have traditionally 
been valued in the design of formal manage- 
ment and planning systems. In Chapters 2 
and 3, this approach was extended by intro- 
ducing a set of core concepts which could be 
seen as laying foundations for a technology of 
strategic choice, with reference to a view of 
process in which four complementary modes 
of working — shaping, designing, comparing 
and choosing — were seen as interrelated in a 
dynamic way. 

The aim of this chapter will be to pause and 
take stock of what has been covered so far. 
It will do this within a general framework for 
reviewing alternative approaches to decision- 
making and planning, in which the considera- 
tions of organisation and of product are given 
due weight alongside those of technology and 
process which were the main focus of con- 
cern in the introductory chapters. This will 
provide a broad base from which more prag- 
matic advice on the use of the strategic choice 
approach will be developed in Chapters 5-9. 


So, in essence, this chapter offers a philo- 
sophical bridge between the three introductory 
chapters and the five that follow. 


REVIEW OF THE CORE CONCEPTS 


Before addressing this main task, it will be use- 
ful briefly to take an overall view of the set of 
sixteen core concepts which have been intro- 
duced in the last two chapters. Figure 28 brings 
these concepts together and shows how they 
relate to the four complementary modes of 
shaping, designing, comparing and choosing 
presented earlier (Figure 8). 

Because the essence of the process of stra- 
tegic choice is that work should proceed in an 
adaptive and exploratory fashion rather than 
in a rigid sequence, there is no fixed order 
in which the sixteen core concepts should be 
applied in practice. The particular sequence in 
which they were introduced in Chapters 2 and 
3 was chosen merely for ease of exposition, 
recognising that some linear sequence has to 
be followed when introducing any set of ideas 
for the first time. 

Starting with the shaping mode, a com- 
plex and possibly ill-defined decision prob- 
lem can be structured in terms of a set of 
decision areas, some pairs of which are dir- 
ectly interconnected through decision links. 
This leads to a picture of a network of rela- 
tionships among decision areas, referred to as 
a decision graph, within which a choice of 
problem focus can be made. 

Turning to the designing mode, a repres- 
entative set of decision options is identi- 
fied within each decision area, and option 
bars are specified wherever It is assumed that 
pairs of options drawn from different decision 
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areas are mutually incompatible. The result- 
ing option graph can be seen as a form of 
map, indicating which combinations of pairs of 
options are available within the current prob- 
lem focus. The corresponding set of feasible 
decision schemes can now be developed by 
arranging the decision areas in some chosen 
sequence and then moving systematically 
through all possible branches in the resulting 
tree-like pattern. 

Moving on to the comparing mode, com- 
parison areas are formulated for comparing 
alternative options or schemes, and within 
these relative assessments are made, 
representing judgements as to what their 
consequences might be. Such assessments 
can be balanced against each other through 
advantage comparisons between pairs 
of selected alternatives, allowing value 
judgements and feelings of uncertainty 
to be expressed in a common decision- 
centred framework. Wherever there are many 
schemes available, the use of simplified 
numerical or other scales within some com- 
parison areas becomes important as a means 
of choosing a limited working shortlist. 

In the work of the choosing mode, sources 
of doubt are expressed in the form of uncer- 
tainty areas, leading towards the identifica- 
tion of exploratory options whereby some 
of these doubts might be addressed. Timing 
considerations are now introduced, leading to 
the consideration of action schemes which 
may contain proposals for early action in some, 
but not necessarily all, decision areas. Such 
proposals can be brought together with explor- 
ations in response to uncertainty, and arrange- 
ments relating to deferred decisions, within 
the framework of a commitment package, 
designed as an incremental step in a continu- 
ing process of decision-making through time. 

In distilling the essentials of a technology 
of strategic choice into this basic vocabulary 
of sixteen core concepts, the guiding principle 
has been to avoid specialised and esoteric 
words. Instead, words in common usage are 
linked together in pairs in such a way as to 


give them a heightened meaning. Formal defin- 
itions have already been recorded underneath 
the appropriate illustrations (Figures 10-17 and 
19-26) — so the figure references attached to 
the sixteen core concepts in Figure 28 can 
be used as a quick cross-reference whenever 
clarification is required. 


TECHNOLOGY, ORGANISATION, 
PROCESS AND PRODUCT 


In any approach to the challenge of addressing 
complex decision problems, people and their 
judgements become involved. In general, the 
wider the scope of the problem, the wider is 
likely to be the range of participants and of 
possible relationships between them. So the 
more it is to be expected that questions of 
appropriate organisation will come to the fore. 
Furthermore, if the process is to be effective 
for the participants and those to whom they 
are accountable, judgements will arise as to 
what the most appropriate forms of its product 
might be. These judgements too are likely to 
increase in complexity as the scope of a prob- 
lem widens. 

The four headings of Technology, Organ- 
isation, Process and Product together 
provide a useful framework through which 
to summarise at this stage the general ori- 
entations of the strategic choice approach. 
This will be done by contrasting them with 
the emphases of more traditional approaches 
to management and planning; approaches 
which still have a persistent influence on 
thinking in both commercial and govern- 
mental organisations. The mnemonic A-TOPP 
(Approach — Technology, Organisation, Pro- 
cess and Product) will be used here in referring 
to this framework for comparison, with the 
overall concept on an Approach seen as 
covering all the other four elements." It is 


1 This framework evolved from one first developed by 
Hickling; it was later applied to the comparative analysis 
of approaches in a study of methodologies of regional 
planning by a joint Birmingham University/Tavistock 
Institute research team (Hart, Hickling, Norris and 
Skelcher, 1980) 
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not only the strategic choice approach that 
can be examined in terms of the four ele- 
ments of technology, organisation, process 
and product; so too can any other approach, 
whether it is one which has been consciously 
designed with reference to particular principles 
or beliefs — such as the norms of linearity, 
objectivity, certainty and comprehensiveness 
described in Chapter 1 — or whether it has 
evolved pragmatically in response to particular 
local circumstances and constraints. 


ORIENTATIONS OF THE STRATEGIC 
CHOICE APPROACH 


The four elements within the A-TOPP frame- 
work — Technology, Organisation, Process and 
Product — are represented in Figure 29 as the 
four vertices of a tetrahedron. The solid struc- 
ture of the tetrahedron itself is intended to rep- 
resent the idea of an overall approach viewed in 
a relatively complete, multi-dimensional way. 
The picture as a whole is intended to convey 
the message that each aspect of the approach 
can be selected in turn as the focus of atten- 
tion — yet none of them can ever be viewed 
entirely in isolation from the other three. In Fig- 
ure 29, the tetrahedron has been positioned so 
that the process vertex appears on top. But the 
whole structure stands on the base formed by 
the other three vertices, and the tetrahedron 
could just as easily be tipped over to bring any 
other vertex to the top, resting firmly on the 
base provided by the other three. 

In Figure 29, the emphases which are char- 
acteristic of the strategic choice approach in 
each of the four ‘corners’ of the A-TOPP frame- 
work are first expressed in terms of general 
statements of orientation. This is to bring out 
the essential contrasts with more conventional 
approaches which tend to be well entrenched 
in decision-making arrangements set up to deal 
with comparatively clearly structured, bounded 
problems. There is no intention here to sug- 
gest that these well-tried methods should be 
abandoned altogether; it is more a case of 
advocating a shift of emphasis, so that a more 
appropriate balance can be struck. 


In terms of technology, the strategic choice 
approach involves a shift away from a reliance 
on the kinds of expert techniques of solution- 
finding and evaluation which are characteristic 
of more routine decision-making arrange- 
ments. Rather, the orientation is towards what 
can be described as an open technology 
intended to be freely accessible to participants 
who have differing and complementary con- 
tributions to make. In situations where the 
very shape of a problem may be obscure and, 
indeed, a matter of possible controversy, the 
relevance of what may be called ‘black box’ 
technologies becomes considerably reduced. 
It is no longer enough to produce outputs 
of advice through the application of well- 
established methods, the nature of which need 
not be disclosed because they are considered 
so Well validated by past exercises of a similar 
kind. Such ‘black box’ methods may still have 
their place; but it will be a place of limited sig- 
nificance in the wider process. For in problems 
of complex and ill-defined shape, it Is likely that 
many different types of choice will become 
inter-meshed — for instance, choices about fin- 
ance, about timing, about location, about tech- 
nological or marketing matters, about people 
and their roles, and about contractual or pro- 
cedural considerations. Such matters are, in 
turn, likely to cut across the preserves of 
many different experts; and it is only through 
an emphasis on open technology — a techno- 
logy to support communication and interaction 
across these boundaries — that any momentum 
of joint working on complex problems can be 
sustained. 

In terms of organisation, an orientation 
towards interactive participation is indicated 
as being characteristic of the strategic choice 
approach. This is in contrast to the emphasis on 
individual working on assigned tasks which is 
characteristic of organisational arrangements 
for working on more clearly structured, recur- 
rent problems. There is, of course, a direct 
link between the emphasis on participative 
forms of organisation and that on open tech- 
nology. Both stress the idea of people work- 
ing together in an exploratory way, so as to 
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transcend established boundaries of respon- 
sibility and specialist expertise. Again, the shift 
of emphasis is not intended to suggest that 
the clear assignment of tasks to specific indi- 
viduals or organisational units no longer has its 
place. For this latter emphasis remains appro- 
priate in situations where predictable types 
of issues have to be processed in a con- 
sistent and efficient way. So the question 
is not whether such organisational arrange- 
ments should be replaced, but how they can 
be complemented in circumstances where 
more challenging situations of strategic choice 
arise. 

In terms of process, the shift of emphasis is 
from reliance on routine procedures for deal- 
ing with issues which fall into clearly recog- 
nisable categories, towards an acceptance that 
people should be engaged in a learning pro- 
cess about issues which no one person can 
claim to understand in full. Again, the emphasis 
on a learning process has a clear alignment 
with the emphasis on open technology and on 
interactive participation. For, in responding to 
complex decision problems, people must be 
prepared to learn from each other, recognising 
that there may be a variety of complementary 
sources of insight and experience upon which 
to draw. Again the emphasis on a learning pro- 
cess Is not intended to suggest that routine 
procedures no longer have a part to play; it is 
simply that they become less appropriate to 
the more complex challenges of a process of 
strategic choice. 

Finally, in terms of products, the emphasis is 
shifted from the conventional idea of problem- 
solving, towards an orientation to incremental 
progress through time. Where problems are 
of a bounded nature, it is reasonable to look 
for equally clear and definitive ‘solutions’. But 
there will always be some instances where it 
is not such a straightforward matter to decide 
what should be done. Action must sometimes 
be postponed, referred elsewhere, or entered 
into in a partial or qualified way. In a process 
of strategic choice, this kind of progressive 
commitment becomes more the rule than the 
exception. 
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INTERPRETING THE ORIENTATIONS 
INTO MORE SPECIFIC GUIDELINES 


None of the four phrases used to describe 
the general orientations of the strategic choice 
approach — open technology, interactive par- 
ticipation, learning process, incremental pro- 
gress — can be considered as exclusive to the 
strategic choice approach as presented in this 
book. Other people — practitioners as well as 
consultants and scholars — have argued for 
the adoption of these or similar orientations in 
responding to complex problems. So, as gen- 
eral prescriptions, such statements now have 
quite a familiar ring. In particular, the virtues of 
participative forms of organisation have been 
widely proclaimed, both in industry and the 
public sector, while the idea of public plan- 
ning as a learning process has now almost 
passed into the realm of accepted conventional 
wisdom. 

However, it has proved far from easy for 
people to give effect to such changes of ori- 
entation in practice. They can all too easily 
remain as pious exhortations, which evoke 
a cynical response from those who consider 
themselves to be realists in the art of decision- 
making under the practical pressures of organ- 
isational life. So the challenge is to find ways 
of interpreting the four broad orientations 
into more concrete operational terms. This 
is a challenge which is rarely faced in rela- 
tion to technology, organisation, process and 
product considered in combination; however, 
it is the challenge to which the strategic choice 
approach is explicitly addressed. 

In Figure 29, the first step in this direc- 
tion is taken by interpreting each statement 
of preferred orientation into a more specific 
operational guideline which reflects more 
directly the philosophy of planning as a pro- 
cess of strategic choice. So the orientation 
towards an open technology is interpreted in 
terms of a focus on decisions; the orientation 
towards interactive participation is interpreted 
in terms of an emphasis on /ateral connections; 
the orientation towards a learning process is 
interpreted in terms of cyclic continuity, and 
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the orientation towards incremental progress 
is interpreted in terms of a guideline of stra- 
tegic products. 

Each of these guidelines calls for further 
explanation. This is done in the next four sec- 
tions of this chapter, drawing on particular 
aspects of the philosophy of strategic choice 
as already presented. However, the value of 
these guidelines does not rest merely on their 
philosophical content. They are intended to 
give the statements of orientation a more prac- 
tical slant; and they serve to draw attention to 
practical issues that arise in the management 
of the strategic choice approach, as applied to 
complex planning situations. So the next four 
sections will not only offer more precise mean- 
ings for the operational guidelines offered here 
under the four headings of technology, organ- 
isation, process and product; they will also 
indicate the nature of the practical manage- 
ment choices which they imply. 


GUIDANCE IN TECHNOLOGICAL 
CHOICE 


If any technology of strategic choice is to be 
truly open, then it must offer a means of 
bridging the differences in perception that can 
exist between participants who view the world 
from different professional, organisational or 
cultural perspectives. The adoption of a focus 
on decisions offers one pragmatic means of 
drawing the attention of participants towards 
matters which, individually or collectively, they 
feel to be important in their current planning 
task. It is only to be expected that they will fre- 
quently see the decisions before them in very 
different terms. They may disagree about the 
importance of one decision relative to another, 
or they may have differing views about the 
level of specificity or generality at which mat- 
ters for decision should be expressed. Indeed, 
they can have different views about many 
aspects of decision-making; but such differ- 
ences can provide a constructive focus for 
debate with appropriate guidance — and thus 
help the participants in moving towards a more 
realistic sharing of views. 


The centrality of the decision perspective is 
reflected in the focus on a current decision 
problem which was originally adopted as a 
starting point in developing a view of plan- 
ning as a process of conscious management of 
uncertainty through time (Figure 3). In the sub- 
sequent diagrams of Chapter 1, the symbolic 
shape of the ‘cloud’ representing this decision 
problem was variously expanded, pulled apart 
and examined from a range of contrasting per- 
spectives. Then, in Chapter 2, the decision per- 
spective was given more concrete expression 
by adopting the decision area as the funda- 
mental unit of analysis, accepting that it could 
be used to represent choices about many dif- 
ferent kinds of things — investment, location, 
alignment of roads, to mention only a few of 
the types of choice which were introduced in 
the telling of the South Side story. It is by the 
clearer articulation of such choices and their 
relationships that the form of the cloud repres- 
enting a current decision problem can be made 
less obscure. So the adoption of a decision per- 
spective offers one important means — now 
widely tested and adopted in practice — by 
which the orientation towards an open tech- 
nology can be given practical expression, and 
the transparency of complex planning prob- 
lems thereby increased. 

It has to be recognised, however, that the 
focus on decisions is not the only possible 
emphasis that can be adopted in introducing 
an open technology. Other writers and practi- 
tloners have embraced with equal conviction 
the idea of a systems perspective as a key toa 
more effective approach to complexity in plan- 
ning. However, in its more traditional forms, 
the adoption of asystems approach can be cri- 
ticised as focusing attention on some forms of 
structural relationships at the expense of oth- 
ers, thus working against the spirit of an open 
technology. Such a comment would apply, for 
example, to the modelling of corporate plan- 
ning problems in terms of systems of financial 
relationships only, or the modelling of cities in 
terms of systems of land-use/transport inter- 
actions alone. 
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Meanwhile, some advocates of systems 
thinking have moved towards what is some- 
times called a soft systems approach. This 
recognises that complex phenomena can be 
examined from many different perspectives, 
and that much can be learned by subject- 
ing different views of the purposes, bound- 
aries and inter-relationships of systems to 
structured analysis and debate.? So the adop- 
tion of a ‘soft’ systems approach offers an 
alternative means of giving expression to the 
emphasis of an open technology. It does, how- 
ever, focus attention on relationships of a com- 
paratively stable, enduring form, as opposed 
to the ever-changing relationships between 
decisions — expressed at various levels and 
carrying varying degrees of urgency — which 
provide the primary focus for the strategic 
choice approach. The approach developed in 
this book is, above all, intended as an instru- 
ment to help people plan under the pressures 
of the continuously evolving circumstances 
that they face; which is not to say they cannot 
also benefit from standing back occasionally to 
reach out for a broader, more systemic view. 

In pursuing the particular expression of an 
open technology presented here, it is import- 
ant to see the scope of an appropriate techno- 
logy for strategic choice as embracing not only 
a set of basic concepts and analytical methods, 
but also the choice of the physical settings in 
which people work, the equipment they use 
and the media through which they commu- 
nicate with each other. In the more conven- 
tional settings of sequential decision-making 
(Figure 6) — the clerk sitting at a desk, the 
committee sitting around a long table — such 
aspects of technology are well established by 
convention and therefore rarely considered in 
a conscious way. Background information is 
presented verbally or in documentary form; 
while working on a problem, pens and paper 
may be used by individuals so that notes can be 
taken and action points recorded. In the case of 


2 See in particular Checkland (1981) and Ackoff (1974). 


the individual decision-maker, dealing with rel- 
atively bounded and recurrent issues, the elec- 
tronic work station has brought changes in this 
familiar pattern. On the other hand, most co/- 
lective decision processes continue to rely on 
the simplest of technological equipment; and 
there are good arguments for this, in so far 
as full rein can be given to people's capacit- 
ies to interact with each other through verbal 
discourse and debate — freely augmented 
by those nonverbal signals through which a 
wider range of reactions and emotions can be 
expressed. 

However, there are alternatives available to 
the technology conventionally used to sup- 
port the processes of communication and of 
interaction; and some of these have been 
found to give fuller expression to the orienta- 
tion towards an open technology of strategic 
choice. One alternative setting which has been 
found to be particularly effective is reflected 
in the main sketch of Figure 30. This shows 
a group of people relating to each other not 
by sitting facing each other from fixed pos- 
itions around a table, but in an alternative set- 
ting which allows them to communicate and 
interact in a more flexible way. The basic tech- 
nology in this kind of setting consists of: 


e large sheets of paper that can be arranged 
around the walls of a room, which has to be 
spacious enough to enable people to move 
around freely; 

e a simple, non-permanent means of sticking 
paper to walls; 

e aliberal supply of wedge-tipped pens of sev- 
eral contrasting colours. 


These materials are not, in themselves, very 
sophisticated; but many decision-makers are 
unaccustomed to their use, other than in rela- 
tively formal presentations. Used together, 
they have been found to play an important part 
in encouraging interactive working in groups. 
More specifically, they can encourage flexib- 
ility in use of the various graphical methods 
for expression of decision problems and their 
implications which have been introduced in 
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earlier chapters. It has to be recognised, how- 
ever, that successful group interaction is not 
automatically assured merely by creating an 
appropriate setting, and providing appropriate 
equipment and tools. It is always possible that 
one or two members of a group will tend to 
dominate the process, with others reacting by 
becoming alienated or withdrawn. Therefore, 
among the variations in strategic choice tech- 
nology that will be offered in the next five 
chapters, some suggestions will be offered for 
helping members of a group to become more 
fully involved. For example, this can be done 
by creating opportunities for people to draw up 
individual lists of decision areas or uncertainty 
areas, before attempting to merge these into a 
shared picture on larger sheets of paper ranged 
around the walls of the room. 

Figure 30 includes a reminder that it is not 
exclusively when they are working in groups 
that people can draw on the basic concepts 
and methods of the strategic choice approach. 
As several experienced decision-makers have 
found, ideas such as the UE/UV/UR classifica- 
tion of uncertainty can also be helpful to them 
when they are reflecting alone on difficult prob- 
lems — as in the symbolic armchair — or when 
engaged in informal discussions with one or 
two colleagues who share an awareness of the 
basic language and ideas. It is in such individual 
and small group settings too that the computer 
can most readily play a role in augmenting the 
technology of communication and interaction; 
for, as will be demonstrated in Chapter 10, it 
can then be used as a facilitation tool in guid- 
ing decision-makers through the various paths 
which are open to them in an exploratory yet 
disciplined way. 

However, within the overall technology of 
the strategic choice approach, it is important 
to regard the computer as no more than an 
optional resource. Even at the time this third 
edition goes to press, very many of the recor- 
ded applications of the approach have made 
little or no use of computer methods. Yet 
as the technologies of human-machine inter- 
action and telecommunications continue their 
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rapid advance, new opportunities will inevit- 
ably continue to arise for harnessing electronic 
resources to the support of strategic decision 
processes; not least, where those processes 
involve collaboration or negotiation through 
global communication networks. 

The state of progress so far in developing 
software for strategic choice will be reviewed 
in Chapter 10, along with the longer-term 
opportunities for development. What has to 
be emphasised at this point is that computer 
methods should in no way be regarded as an 
essential element in the technology of the stra- 
tegic choice approach. 

In pursuing the emphasis on an open tech- 
nology, the general rule is to aim continually 
for simplification rather than elaboration, so 
that high levels of effective communication 
and interaction can be sustained. However, it 
is important to remember that there are always 
choices of balance to be made in this and other 
dimensions of the approach (Figure 2). Itis only 
realistic that the appropriate point of balance at 
any moment should be judged in the light of 
the participants’ local appreciation of their own 
present problem situation, and the pressures 
within which they must work. 


GUIDANCE IN ORGANISATIONAL 
CHOICE 


Turning at this point to the organisational 
dimension of the A-TOPP framework, the 
recommended orientation towards interactive 
participation is by no means as straightfor- 
ward to interpret in practice as might at first 
appear. For the wider the scope of the prob- 
lem being addressed, the broader the range 
of organisational and other interests likely to 
have a stake in that problem. Then the harder it 
becomes to reconcile the desire that all these 
interests should be adequately represented 
with the desire to encourage interactive work- 
ing. For the larger and more diverse the group, 
the more difficult it becomes for all to feel 
involved, and for progress to be sustained. 

In addressing the choice of organisational 
arrangements to deal with complex planning 
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problems, the conventional approach is to 
focus attention on the design of comparatively 
stable, clearly structured frameworks of hier- 
archical guidance. These usually incorpor- 
ate elements of conscious forecasting and 
direction-setting as well as managerial control, 
and are shaped to fit closely the established 
management structure of the corporation con- 
cerned. The intention is — at least in theory — for 
historical inertias to be questioned; for people 
to come together to work across departmental 
boundaries on selected major issues; and often 
also to involve representatives of other signi- 
ficant interest groups, such as employees, res- 
idents or public service clients. 

However, the basic management. struc- 
tures of most corporate organisations can 
still be seen as designed primarily as a 
means of responding efficiently to certain 
recurrent categories of decision problems, 
for which clear policy guidelines and rules 
of delegated responsibility can be defined. 
Where problems are of a more fluid, indistinct 
shape, experience shows that formal plan- 
ning arrangements which reflect the estab- 
lished corporate structure can quickly break 
down. It is then that more informal, adaptive 
approaches take over — with the impetus usu- 
ally coming from those points in the man- 
agement system where the pressures for 
decision are most intense. It is in the face 
of repeated pressures of this kind that organ- 
isational arrangements for planning based on 
the hierarchical control structure begin to 
lose credibility, because their contribution to 
the making of key management decisions 
becomes increasingly hard to demonstrate. 

So, to express the  decision-centred 
philosophy of the strategic choice approach, 
an alternative guideline to the design of 
organisational arrangements is required. As 
an operational guideline, intended to reflect 
the orientation towards interactive participa- 
tion as against individual working, the idea 
of a focus on lateral connections will now 
be introduced. The significance of this term 
in relation to a decision perspective is made 
more clear in Figure 31, which is an extension 


of the view of three contrasting responses 
to uncertainty in decision-making as first 
presented in Chapter 1 (Figure 3). 

Figure 31 starts from the situation of an indi- 
vidual or working group currently concerned 
with some particular decision or planning prob- 
lem — whether it be complex or more limited 
in scope — and experiencing some degree of 
difficulty in deciding what should be done. 
Different aspects of this current difficulty can 
be analysed in relation to the three basic cat- 
egories of uncertainty — UE, UV and UR —- 
and each of these types of uncertainty can 
be seen as having organisational implications 
of a somewhat different kind. In each direc- 
tion, too, there may be various levels of invest- 
ment to consider, reaching out increasingly 
far beyond the particular organisational set- 
ting in which the problem is currently being 
addressed. The possibilities may range from 
the level of quick and informal contacts with 
people who are relatively close in organisa- 
tional terms, to the level of more deliberate, 
and possibly formal, approaches to others who 
are organisationally more remote. 

When working outwards in the UE direction, 
the concern is essentially to acquire additional 
information relevant to the decision-makers’ 
working environment. Some kinds of informa- 
tion can be acquired easily enough by means 
of informal enquiries from close colleagues; 
others may involve somewhat more formal 
approaches across departmental or corporate 
boundaries, while others again may mean ini- 
tiating substantial survey, assessment or fore- 
casting exercises, perhaps involving formal 
contractual arrangements with specialist con- 
sultants. 

Turning next to the UR direction, there may 
again be several possible levels of investment 
in outward linkage to consider. However, the 
people approached now appear not merely in 
the role of knowledge providers, but also in the 
role of decision-makers in related fields. So any 
communication across boundaries will tend to 
take on a rather different flavour, involving 
more explicit elements of negotiation in so far 
as each party may be in a position to help the 
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other in reducing some of the uncertainties 
that they face. The organisational options to be 
considered in the UR direction can range trom 
occasional bilateral exchanges — whether by 
telephone or other means — to more interactive 
working arrangements calling for substantial 
time commitments by the parties concerned. 

Turning finally to the UV direction, the most 
familiar and straightforward means of seek- 
ing to reduce uncertainty about guiding values 
involves referring upwards within a hierarchy 
to a superordinate point of authority. Beyond 
this, there may be a possibility of referring 
for guidance to a meeting of some collect- 
ive body — a Board, Council or Committee — 
in which formal authority resides; accepting 
that at this level there may be many compet- 
itive pressures on its agenda and only limited 
discussion time available. Beyond this again, 
there may be opportunities to launch special 
consultative exercises to probe the value pos- 
itions of interest groups which have a major 
stake in the present decision problem, whether 
by use of existing representative channels, by 
convening open meetings, or by some combin- 
ation of the two. 

The successive levels of response shown in 
Figure 31 are intended to give no more than a 
broad indication of the opportunities for work- 
ing across organisational boundaries that might 
emerge at any moment in a planning process. 
Some more specific examples were presented 
in Chapter 3 (Figures 24 and 26), and further 
illustrations will appear in Chapter 8. Some- 
times it will be appropriate to refer upwards 
or downwards within a hierarchy, especially 
as a means of addressing significant areas 
of uncertainty of the UV type. However, the 
main orientation in strategic choice is essen- 
tially towards building connections in a /ateral 
way, working outwards from a specific prob- 
lem focus rather than downwards from a point 
of central authority. 

Often, there will be choices to be faced as 
to whether particular connections should be 
activated through formal or informal channels. 
In particular, there is always the possibility that 


conscious investment in building close work- 
ing relationships with particular individuals will 
provide a foundation for quick and informal 
consultation later, when particular issues or 
circumstances arise. In managing a process 
of strategic choice, it is generally the choices 
about lateral working in the UR direction that 
pose the most subtle challenges; for, as was 
earlier indicated (Figure 5), it is in this direc- 
tion that the boundaries of the decision prob- 
lem itself become enlarged. So, the question 
now emerges as to how far the range of people 
involved in interactive working can be exten- 
ded without the momentum of progress being 
lost. 

Taking these considerations together, the 
significant areas of management choice in 
organisational terms can be seen as extending 
beyond the formal structuring of arrangements 
for internal co-ordination, as the hierarchical 
command perspective of planning organisa- 
tion might suggest. For important choices 
must also be made about arrangements for 
bilateral linking and multi-lateral grouping, in 
response to particular problems as they arise. 
The choices about linking relate to the informal 
cultivation and activation of networks of inter- 
personal working relationships by specific par- 
ticipants in the process. On the other hand, the 
choices about grouping relate to judgements 
as to when and how to initiate interactive group 
working with others, or to enlarge the boundar- 
ies of an existing interactive process. It should 
not be forgotten too that choices may arise as 
to when and how to disband a group which has 
outlived its usefulness, or otherwise to modify 
the lattice of arrangements through which a 
process of interactive working is pursued. 

In confronting such choices, it has to be 
recognised that invitations to participate in 
interactive group processes will not always be 
welcomed without reservation. Resistances 
may be encountered because of fears about 
loss of autonomy, or straightforward time 
pressures, or conflicts of interests, or vari- 
ous other factors of a broadly political kind. 
Factors such as these can contribute to making 
the emphasis on interactive participation more 
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difficult to interpret in practice than it might 
appear. The point to be underlined is again that 
there are always choices of balance to be con- 
sidered. Not least, there is always a balance 
to be struck between the extremes of react- 
ive and interactive working (Figure 2). This is 
a balance which must be expected to change 
through time in an adaptive, evolutionary way — 
and which can only realistically be judged by 
those directly involved in the process. 


GUIDANCE IN PROCESS CHOICE 


To talk of a process of strategic choice as being 
essentially a learning process may seem to be 
no more than to repeat a statement which, 
applied to planning, has now become so widely 
accepted as to have become little more than a 
cliché. But this orientation, like the correspond- 
ing orientations towards open technology and 
interactive participation, has proved to be very 
difficult to put into practice in a satisfactory 
way. This is because the question of what it 
is most important to learn in relation to com- 
plex problems can be by no means easy to 
answer with any confidence in advance. Often, 
it is only after interactive work has begun on 
such a problem that the participants can begin 
to form any kind of informed, coherent view as 
to what the most serious obstacles to progress 
are, and therefore what course their learning 
process should take. 

Most of the more conventional approaches 
to planning and complex decision-making have 
advocated a process based on clearly spe- 
cified sequences of steps or stages, following 
the norm of linearity which is widely accepted 
in the design of procedures for dealing with 
more recurrent, clearly structured decision 
problems. Following this principle, specific 
timetables are laid down for consecutive 
stages of the planning process, covering such 
activities as survey, formulation of objectives, 
design of alternatives, evaluation and plan pre- 
paration. In those situations where the aim 
is to add a more purposive direction-seeking 
emphasis to an existing system of corporate 
management and control, such steps are then 


fitted into a periodic — often annual — plan- 
ning cycle. Arrangements of this kind have 
the virtue of apparent predictability; this can 
be important in organisational settings where 
substantial human, financial or other resources 
are being committed to the planning task, 
creating a demand that their use be subject 
to due procedures of accountability. However, 
the risk is that the requirement to adhere 
to a pre-ordained sequence of activities will 
constrain people to concentrate their effort on 
learning the wrong things at the wrong times, 
so far as the more important pressures for 
decision are concerned. Instances frequently 
arise, both in business and in public plan- 
ning, where lengthy and expensive exercises 
in survey, forecasting or evaluation are carried 
out to a pre-arranged timetable, yet turn out 
to yield results of little relevance to the more 
crucial problems of the day. 

So, in describing the process emphasis of 
the strategic choice approach, the general 
orientation towards a learning process will 
be interpreted more specifically in terms of 
an operational guideline of cyclic continuity. 
In this, the conventional representation of a 
process in terms of a linear sequence of stages 
is replaced by amore flexible set of possibilities 
for movement between one mode of decision- 
making and another. It may be useful for some 
purposes to follow an agreed sequence of pro- 
gression to ensure that all modes are con- 
sidered in a methodical way; but to maintain 
the emphasis on a learning process in a com- 
plex and evolving problem situation, decision- 
makers must be prepared to adopt a much 
more flexible approach. 

Often the shape of a problem is only dimly 
perceived, and there are many partially formed 
viewpoints to be exchanged. Then the parti- 
cipants have to be ready at any time to move 
backwards to modes in which substantial work 
has already been done, so as to challenge and 
modify past assumptions. Equally, they must 
be ready to skip forward to modes where it 
might seem premature to work in any depth, 
according to a more conventional sequential 
view. Indeed, the very concept of a decision 
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area implies a readiness to look ahead to what 
is to be decided at various points in the future, 
effectively skipping forward from the shaping 
to the choosing mode. 

In Figure 32, the guideline of cyclic continuity 
is expressed more specifically in terms of the 
types of process management choice which it 
implies. Starting from the view of a process 
of strategic choice as involving a continuing 
interplay among four basic modes of activity, 
there are two types of choice that can be made 
in considering how to direct the learning pro- 
cess. First, there are choices about when and 
how to switch out of the primary mode of 
the moment and into any of the others, for a 
spell of deliberate working within that other 
mode. Then there are those more frequent, 
often informal, choices that people make about 
when and how to /oop briefly outwards from 
the primary mode of the moment in the direc- 
tion of another mode, to deal with some limited 
source of difficulty, before returning to pick up 
again the momentum of work already estab- 
lished in the primary mode. 

Much of the advice to be offered in the 
next four chapters relate to forms of switching 
and looping judgement that people can con- 
sider when working in each of the four modes. 
Therefore, each of the next four chapters 
will end with a diagram which elaborates the 
relevant ‘corner’ of Figure 32 by summarising 
the types of switching and looping judge- 
ments that can be made when working in that 
particular mode. 

The broader significance of the guideline 
of cyclic continuity is that, when people 
are consciously following the strategic choice 
approach, the conventional linear process 
of agenda control, as regulated through an 
appointed chairperson, no longer need apply. 
Instead, it becomes replaced by a more subtle, 
adaptive process of route finding with many 
possible paths among which to choose. In this 
process, both switching and looping judge- 
ments have to be made continually. Brief 
loops out of the primary mode of the moment 
towards another mode are often made sub- 
consciously; however, in group working it 
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can be a significant contribution to the learn- 
ing process if they can be more consciously 
recognised and discussed. Switching judge- 
ments, on the other hand, have a wider signi- 
ficance in the management of the process as 
a whole. So it is all the more important that 
they should be openly debated within a group, 
if aconscious emphasis on an interactive learn- 
ing process is to be maintained. More specific 
advice on how to manage such switches of 
mode in the course of interactive group work- 
ing will be given in Chapter 9, reflecting accu- 
mulated practical experience as to how best to 
sustain the emphasis on relevant learning at all 
times. 

The significance given to switching and loop- 
ing Judgements here does not mean that 
more conventional scheduling decisions can 
be ignored in the management of a process 
of strategic choice. Each participant in the pro- 
cess has inevitably to make at least some 
advance arrangements to organise his or her 
working life, in which there will usually be other 
relatively fixed commitments to fulfil. So peri- 
ods of interactive working will often have to 
be scheduled in advance, even if the organisa- 
tion of work within such a period is kept as 
flexible as possible by following the precept of 
adaptive route-finding in place of that of linear 
agenda control. 

In practice, problems can arise in recon- 
ciling the demands of cyclic continuity with 
expectations of linear procedure, not only in 
the advance scheduling of work but also in 
accounting to other people retrospectively for 
the way in which any conclusions or recom- 
mendations have been reached. To argue that 
a particular set of proposals has been arrived 
at as a result of a cyclic, adaptive, learning pro- 
cess may be to do no more than describe the 
realities that underlie any process of working 
at complex problems. But it is only natural that 
those not directly involved should wish to see 
some kind of rational argument by which the 
conclusions offered can be justified, without 
becoming drawn into the full subtleties of the 
learning process. The requirement for some 
degree of ‘post-rationalisation’ can be a vital 
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one in some circumstances, and it will be the 
subject of further discussion in Chapter 9. 


GUIDANCE IN PRODUCT CHOICE 


The shift in orientation of the strategic choice 
approach in relation to the products of the pro- 
cess is expressed (Figure 29) in terms of a shift 
away from an emphasis on definitive resolution 
of problems at specified end points of the pro- 
cess, and towards a more subtle emphasis on 
making incremental progress through time. 
Where problems can be treated as simple and 
discrete, it may make sense to deal with them 
in accordance with some linear schedule or 
agenda, with the aim of settling each item 
of business in full before moving on to the 
next. When people encounter issues which are 
more interrelated and complex, the tendency is 
often to translate this desire for complete solu- 
tions into a concern with the production of sub- 
stantive plans at as comprehensive a level as 
possible. The conventional wisdom is that such 
plans should be implemented in an equally 
complete manner through more specific oper- 
ational decisions, budgets and programmes, 
after they have been steered through the 
required procedures of authorisation within the 
organisation. 

However, it is a common experience for 
people to encounter very considerable diffi- 
culties in attempting to conform to such 
principles in practice. Indeed, the more com- 
prehensively they may seek to view the scope 
of a strategy or plan in terms of the range of 
substantive issues It should cover, the more 
these difficulties tend to proliferate. It is in such 
circumstances that the alternative orientation 
towards incremental progress comes into its 
own. 

Within the strategic choice approach, the 
operational guideline which is offered as a 
more specific interpretation of this idea is 
that of generating a balance between different 
kinds of strategic products through time. The 
spirit of this idea is captured in the concept 
of the commitment package, as introduced 
towards the end of Chapter 3 (Figure 26). 


The structure of the commitment package 
is designed to help people in thinking and 
talking about what level of balance between 
commitment and flexibility is appropriate at any 
moment of a continuous process. This entails 
their weighing up the various urgencies and 
uncertainties impinging on the choices with 
which they are currently concerned, and also 
considering how foundations for the making 
of future decisions can be built. Such consid- 
erations are of only marginal value in a con- 
ventional problem-solving approach, but are of 
profound importance in a process of strategic 
choice where the need for continuity is expli- 
citly recognised. 

The concept of the commitment package 
provides a particularly clear expression of the 
principle of treating commitment as a variable 
rather than as something to be conceived in 
all-or-nothing terms. Yet a commitment pack- 
age is essentially a product of the work of the 
choosing mode; and it is important to recog- 
nise that there are also products of work in the 
various other modes of strategic choice which 
can make a direct contribution to progress in 
a broader sense. A wider view of the various 
types of strategic product which can contrib- 
ute to the momentum of progress in strategic 
choice is offered in Figure 33. 

Figure 33 presents a two-dimensional frame- 
work for identifying different types of strategic 
product, first in terms of a distinction between 
products of substance and those relating to the 
process; and, secondly, in terms of a distinc- 
tion between visible products and those of a 
more invisible or intangible form. The essence 
of the distinction between substance and pro- 
cess can be illustrated by referring again to the 
commitment package framework (Figure 26), 
the aim of which is, essentially, to present the 
products of work in the choosing mode in a 
clearly visible form. 

Within a commitment package, the products 
which relate most directly to the substance 
of the decision problem are those appearing 
in the first column, concerned with imme- 
diate actions. It has to be recognised that 
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these actions may take various forms, includ- 
ing statements of policy and agreement on 
responsibilities, budgets and deadlines, as well 
as the commitment to here-and-now actions 
under the direct control of those involved in the 
process. There is also a substantive content 
within the right-hand half of the commitment 
package framework — that relating to the future 
decision space. For this includes information 
about decisions which have been deferred or 
are seen as contingent on future events. 

The existence of process elements within 
a commitment package is implicit in Its very 
nature as an incremental step in a continuing 
process. Those parts of a commitment pack- 
age which are most directly process related 
include the arrangements for managing uncer- 
tainty, along with any proposed arrangements 
for scheduling; for future decision-making pro- 
cedures; and for linking with other people with 
a part to play in the wider process. 

There are also other kinds of visible products 
which are not directly represented in the com- 
mitment package framework. These include 
any documented evidence of progress made 
through work done in the shaping, designing 
and comparing modes. Work done in these 
modes can lead to clearer expressions of the 
participants’ shared views about: 


e thenature of the decision problems they face; 

e the range of options or schemes available; 

e the consequences of different alternatives; 

e the uncertainties that make it difficult to 
express preferences between them. 


It Is common in planning for such kinds 
of information to be assembled as part of 
a reasoned justification of recommended 
courses of action. There are various 
conventional forms — written, diagrammatic, 
numerical — in which such information about 
problems, opportunities, criteria, constraints 
and sources of uncertainty can be assembled 
and documented whenever important 
moments of formal commitment to policies 
and actions arise. But the various concepts 
and conventions illustrated in Chapters 2 and 
3 are specifically intended to help people build 


up a visible record of progress in all modes 
in a more continuous way. This is of partic- 
ular importance when work is proceeding 
interactively in groups. There is still a task of 
interpreting visible products expressed in such 
ways into forms which are intelligible to those 
not directly involved; but there are practical 
ways of addressing this task, and these will 
be discussed further in Chapter 9. 

Important as these various visible products 
may be, it is vital also to recognise that any 
process of strategic choice generates invis- 
ible products which can have a profound influ- 
ence in the longer term. First, in terms of the 
substance of problems, people can expect to 
extend their perceptions in ways that cannot 
be fully reflected in any documented evidence 
of progress that is produced. Such exten- 
ded perceptions may embrace all aspects of 
substantive progress already discussed at the 
more visible level, including problems, oppor- 
tunities, effects and uncertainties. Such per- 
sonal shifts in perception will generally be in 
the direction of increased sharing of views 
among those involved in interactive working; 
or increasing intersubjectivity, to use a term 
which others have found useful in relation 
to group processes (Eden, Jones, Sims and 
Smithin, 1981). Moves in this direction can 
be of considerable significance beyond the 
boundaries of the group involved in the inter- 
active working process; for they can affect 
the ways in which individuals seek to influ- 
ence the views and behaviours of colleagues, 
superiors and associates within their wider 
working environment. 

Also, more realistic perceptions of the 
external political realities surrounding a prob- 
lem can be an important invisible product of a 
process of strategic choice. However, such a 
product must be seen as relevant as much to 
future process as to the substance of partic- 
ular problems; so this leads naturally into the 
discussion of the final quadrant of the product 
classification of Figure 33. 
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Among the important invisible products 
which relate more to process than to sub- 
stance is fuller understanding of: 


e other people's values; 

e their ways of working; 

e the pressures and constraints acting on 
them. 


In most cases, this is backed up by extensions 
to the communications networks of individuals 
involved in the interactive working. 

In interactive working, it is important to con- 
siderhowfar the fullrange of visible and invisible 
products can be expressed in more accessible 
forms, so that they can be better understood 
at a collective level. This raises important man- 
agement choices in the areas of recording and 
interpretation. Recording is simply a question 
of keeping track of progress, as it is made. 
Various methods for recording progress on 
the substance of problems — and the more 
visible aspects of progress on the process 
side — have already been illustrated through the 
telling of the South Side story in Chapters 2 
and 3; but recording of invisible progress in 
terms of process is often less straightforward. 
However, conscious efforts to document shifts 
in understanding of others, and in communi- 
cation networks, can be important if these 
aspects of progress are not to become lost. 

It is important to recognise that any con- 
scious documentation of progress requires a 
process of interpretation as well as record- 
ing. This must involve the translation of Jar- 
gon used in group working — whether verbal 
or graphical — if progress is to be reviewed 
in terms accessible to others rather than in 
terms which are intelligible merely to those dir- 
ectly involved. This is important enough in the 
documentation of visible products, but is even 
more essential in attempting to document pro- 
gress at the more invisible level. It is especially 
important, from a longer-term perspective, that 
people should be helped to recognise invisible 
products through explicit review of the direc- 
tions in which progress is — or is not — being 
made. Some practical advice on these aspects 
of the management of strategic products will 
be presented in Chapter 9. 


ORIENTATIONS OF STRATEGIC 
CHOICE: A GENERAL REVIEW 


The various points made under the four head- 
ings of Technology, Organisation, Process and 
Product are summarised in Figure 34. This is 
intended to form a point of reference in follow- 
ing the more concrete guidance to be offered 
in the next five chapters. The first two columns 
do little more than present in a more compact 
form the contrasts in orientation which were 
highlighted earlier (Figure 29), where the struc- 
ture of a tetrahedron was introduced to convey 
the essential unity of the A-TOPP framework. 

So, in general terms, the strategic choice 
approach is interpreted in terms of shifts 
of emphasis from conventional ideas about 
technology, organisation, process and product 
towards the four preferred orientations of open 
technology, interactive participation, learning 
process and incremental progress. These com- 
paratively general, exhortative statements are 
then translated in the second column of 
Figure 34 into the four operational guidelines 
of focus on decisions, lateral connections, 
cyclic continuity and strategic products. All 
these can be seen as linked to the more gen- 
eral guideline of the conscious management 
of uncertainty, which distinguishes the stra- 
tegic choice approach as a practical means 
of responding to complex problems. Each of 
these four guidelines can be contrasted with 
more conventional guidelines for responding 
to complexity which, in practice, are often dis- 
appointing in their effects. These more con- 
ventional guidelines — systems perspective, 
hierarchical command, prescribed stages and 
substantive plans have all been used as points 
of reference in discussing the strategic choice 
alternatives in the four preceding sections. So 
these too are brought within the comparative 
framework in the second column of Figure 34, 
linked to a more general guideline of consistent 
policy at the level of overall approach. 

The third column of Figure 34 extends 
this framework to indicate the main areas of 
management choice which it is important to 
bear in mind when attempting to follow the 
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recommended operational guidelines in prac- 
tice. Again, these areas of management choice 
have already been introduced in the preceding 
sections of this chapter; but it will be helpful to 
gather them together here. 


e Interms of technology, it is important to keep 
in view choices about ways of interacting 
and facilitating as well as about methods of 
analysis as such. 

e In organisational terms, the important 
choices concern ways of linking and 
grouping across sectional or organisational 
boundaries, as well as about the design of 
more formal co-ordinating structures. 

e In process terms, there are choices of 
switching and looping to be considered 
while working interactively, as well as the 
more familiar choices about scheduling of 
meetings and deadlines. 

e In terms of products, there are choices 
to be made about ways of recording 
and interpreting progress, as well as the 
more familiar choices about production of 
formal reports which emphasise substantive 
actions and policies. 


All these aspects of management choice can 
be seen as describing different facets of a 
more general task of managing the strategic 
choice approach. This means maintaining a 
spirit of selectivity and adaptiveness in plan- 
ning and decision-making, as contrasted with 
a more familiar emphasis on the regulation 
of more simple decision-making tasks. Yet 
another level of contrast is added by the fourth 
and final column of Figure 34, which intro- 
duces a set of contrasting emphases in terms 
of the continuous monitoring of the quality 
of a process of strategic choice. In brief, the 
message is that judgements about the use of 
limited resources have to be approached not 
just in terms of some clearly defined criterion 
of optimality but more in terms of a broader 
concept of effectiveness. In the successive 
rows of the framework, this concept is seen as 
embracing such concepts as sharing, synergy, 
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understanding and confidence, in addition to 
more conventional indicators of success. 

These evaluative issues will be discussed 
more fully in Chapter 9. They remain relevant 
whether the concern is to make quick pro- 
spective judgements about what to do next 
in the course of an interactive process, or to 
review progress in a more reflective vein. The 
important point is that it is not necessary to dis- 
card completely such traditional concerns as 
accuracy and rigour in technology; efficiency 
and control in organisation; productivity and 
timekeeping in process; or accountability and 
completeness in product. It is merely that other 
crucial considerations have to be explicitly con- 
sidered as well. Indeed, this point applies to all 
the contrasts offered in Figure 34; to advocate 
a shift in emphasis from the top left section of 
each square towards the bottom right is not to 
be taken as implying that these more conven- 
tional emphases do not have their place. It has 
to be recognised that all organisations require 
a base of stability and predictability on which 
their more adaptive activities can be built; and 
the concern here Is that this should be effect- 
ively complemented rather than undermined. 

The concern with identifying areas of choice 
and evaluation which emerges in the third and 
fourth columns of Figure 34 may suggest that 
some of the core strategic choice concepts 
such as those of the decision area and the com- 
parison area could be applied in structuring the 
management of the process of strategic choice 
itself. There is no reason in principle why this 
should not be possible. However, any explicit 
use of strategic choice methods for this pur- 
pose must not distract the participants from 
the real problems of substance that they face. 
So it is suggested that Figure 34 be treated as 
background rather than foreground in reading 
the chapters that follow. Working on the well- 
established principle that there is nothing so 
practical as a good theory, this framework can 
be referred to as and when required, as a broad 
philosophical context within which all the prac- 
tical guidance offered in the next five chapters 
should make sense. 


5 Skills in shaping 


INTRODUCTION 


This chapter offers some practical guidance on 
approaches to the shaping of complex decision 
problems. It does so by building on the basic 
concepts of the shaping mode which were 
presented in the first half of Chapter 2 — the 
concepts of the decision area, the decision 
link, the decision graph and the problem 
focus. Each of these ideas is quite simple 
in its essence. Within the overall technology 
of strategic choice, they together provide a 
foundation for the more technical activities of 
generating options and exploring their mutual 
compatibility which distinguish the work of the 
designing mode. 

The importance of work in the shaping mode 
arises from all the difficult and subtle judge- 
ments that can be involved in expressing prac- 
tical problems in terms of decision areas and 
linkages between them, and then in agreeing 
a problem focus on which to work within the 
resulting decision graph. This can be an espe- 
cially challenging task in situations where the 
nature and scope of the choices to be made 
are far from clear cut and where there are 
many participants in the process, each with 
a different understanding of what is at stake. 
Experience has repeatedly shown that it can be 
worthwhile spending a substantial amount of 
group time working to achieve more satisfac- 
tory formulations of a decision graph. This may 
mean changing the ‘map’ of decision areas 
and their connecting links several times, as the 
level of shared understanding grows. Indeed, 
such a process of recycling is of value not only 
when a group of people is still in the early 
stages of working together. It can also be well 
worthwhile for the group to return and carry 


out further work in the shaping mode after they 
have consciously moved ahead and invested 
effort in the work of the designing, comparing 
and choosing modes. This point is inherent in 
the guideline of cyclic continuity in the process, 
which was emphasised in Chapter 4 and gave 
rise to the various switching and looping oppor- 
tunities indicated in Figure 30. Taking a longer- 
time perspective, the idea of the commitment 
package demonstrates how incremental pro- 
gress towards commitment will usually mean 
deferring choice within some of the decision 
areas within a decision graph. Any such defer- 
ments will, in turn, create opportunities for the 
reshaping of decision areas and their relation- 
ships at future points in time — when other 
quite new areas of choice may possibly have 
come to the fore through the unfolding of 
external events. 

In Chapter 2, it was suggested that the 
choice of problem focus within a wider 
decision graph marked an important point of 
transition between the work of the shaping 
and the designing modes. There are, how- 
ever, many different considerations which can 
be taken into account in this process of ‘cut- 
ting a problem down to size’. Some of these 
considerations — urgency, degree of import- 
ance, level of interconnectedness, degree of 
influence on the part of a particular set of 
decision-makers — may be much more import- 
ant in some decision contexts than in others. 
Indeed, their importance can vary with the pas- 
sage of time, even within the same decision 
context. So the whole process of problem- 
shaping can be seen as one in which a con- 
tinuing tension must be expected between the 
desire to expand the boundaries of a prob- 
lem to encompass all conceivable elements of 
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The building up of an unstructured list of decision areas such as this can be a useful step when a group 
is just starting work. The list can be extended, altered or restructured as understanding grows, with 
some entries transferred to lists of comparison areas or uncertainty areas. Individuals can be invited to 


list their own suggestions either at the start or later in the process. 
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choice, and the desire to keep its dimensions 
more manageable so as to secure a sense of 
progress towards action. 


APPROACHES TO BUILDING UP 
A SET OF RELEVANT DECISION 
AREAS 


Given some agreement to carry out work in a 
difficult but as yet unstructured problem field, 
the task of beginning to build up a set of 
decision areas to represent the choices within 
that field is one that can be organised either 
at an individual or a group level. It is broadly 
akin to the process of ‘agenda building’ which 
is, literally, no more than the construction of 
a list of things to be done, or matters to be 
addressed. However, in strategic choice, the 
task is not simply to arrange these things to be 
done into some appropriate order so that they 
can be tackled sequentially. This is because 
some of them at least are likely to be interre- 
lated, in a way which implies that they should 
perhaps be grouped or clustered so that they 
can be examined together. 

Wherever an individual or group is working 
to a reasonably well-defined remit, as in the 
problem of looking into the implications of the 
proposed new road through South Side, then 
it may not be too difficult to decide where the 
process of building up a list of decision areas 
should begin. For example, among the seven 
decision areas listed in Figure 10, it might be 
that the first four at least would suggest them- 
selves fairly readily to anyone familiar with the 
local planning context. Yet in other circum- 
stances, where the remit may be broader or 
looser, and the elements of choice less clear 
or less urgent, difficulties are to be expected in 
agreeing the way in which even the most basic 
elements of choice should be expressed. 

Such difficulties may, of course, arise even 
where an individual is working alone; but 
where people are working as a group they can 
be expected to surface rapidly in the form of 
debates and disagreements between one per- 
son and another. Usually, the different mem- 
bers of the group will bring different kinds of 


perception to bear, rooted in different kinds of 
experience, different bases of professional or 
technical knowledge and different responsibi- 
lities to people outside the group, apart from 
any deeper differences in ways of construing 
the world around them. Such differences can 
be valuable in so far as they can help the group 
develop a more rounded appreciation of the 
choices which they face. 

In South Side, for example, it might be 
expected that any engineers in the group might 
see the relevant choices in terms of road 
alignments, construction techniques and other 
technical matters to do with elevations, access 
roads, surface drainage arrangements or bids 
for resources on capital programmes. Urban 
planners might see them in terms of opportun- 
ities to specify intended uses or other controls 
relating to particular areas of land; economists 
might see them in terms of investment levels, 
amortisation of fixed assets, balance between 
private and public expenditures, and incomes. 
Then again lawyers, administrators, project 
co-ordinators, politicians and any other par- 
ticipants in the process might all have their 
subtly different perspectives on the range and 
content of the choices to be considered. 

In a group setting, one good way to start 
the process of building up a set of decision 
areas is simply to begin with a large sheet of 
blank paper on the wall, on which an initial 
list of issues or matters of concern is recor- 
ded by one participant in such a way as to be 
clearly visible to all the others. Figure 35 gives 
an example of the kind of tentative list that 
might be built up by the South Side Working 
Party at the outset of its work, before any kind 
of sorting or grouping of decision areas has 
been attempted. What matters at this stage is 
primarily to encourage the involvement of as 
many participants as possible in the listing of 
an initial set of elements, however imperfect it 
may seem. The spirit called for is one of organ- 
ised brainstorming, in which ideas put forward 
by one participant can trigger off new direc- 
tions of thought by others. 

An alternative way of starting is to ask each 
participant to spend a few minutes writing 
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It can be useful to rearrange decision areas by fields or levels — or both — whenever an unstructured 
list seems to be becoming too long or unwieldy. This can help in redefining or clustering similar decision 
areas; in considering the possibility of an multi-level problem structure; and in choosing a problem focus 
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down a list of a few decision areas he or she 
believes to be important, before the interact- 
ive group process begins — or at least before it 
has built uo a momentum of its own. If each 
individual uses a separate sheet of paper or 
card to record each suggested decision area — 
and if these sheets are not too large then 
the results can be shared by spreading all the 
sheets prepared by the participants out on a 
table top or, perhaps, merely on a patch of 
clear floor space in the centre of the room. 
Wall space can, of course, be used for dis- 
playing these sheets of paper, provided there 
is a simple, non-permanent means of sticking 
paper to the wall. 

This kind of approach can be helpful in gen- 
erating an initial sense of involvement by all 
participants in a group. Of course, it is also 
likely to lead to a degree of redundancy in the 
information generated, because some of the 
more obvious decision areas are likely to be 
thought of independently by different people. 
But this kind of redundancy may be no bad 
thing at an early stage in a group process, both 
because any area of choice which is identi- 
fied by many people can be given more weight 
on that account, and because the elements of 
a problem may be perceived in subtly differ- 
ent ways by different participants. Such differ- 
ences can then provide a focus for constructive 
debate when it comes to the point of formulat- 
ing decision areas in more precise terms. 

In this kind of activity, itis only to be expected 
that doubts will arise as to whether some sug- 
gested elements of a problem should be con- 
sidered as decision areas at all. Some areas of 
choice may seem to lie largely outside the dir- 
ect sphere of influence of the participants, in 
which case they might perhaps seem better 
expressedas uncertainty areas. Other ‘decision 
areas’ offered may seem more in the nature 
of statements or choices to do with general- 
ised aims, criteria or desiderata, in which case 
there would be a possibility of reserving them 
to be introduced later as comparison areas. 
As will be seen later, comparison areas and 
uncertainty areas can always be transferred to 


separate sheets of paper on the wall, for fur- 
ther consideration when the process moves 
into other modes. However, there is no reason 
why they should not be included in a single 
unstructured list of problem elements in the 
first instance, with a view to further rearrange- 
ment when the group decides to move ahead. 


SORTING DECISION AREAS BY 
CATEGORIES AND LEVELS 


Where the problem to be tackled has no clear 
boundaries, and especially where many partici- 
pants are involved, it is not uncommon for 
the process of generating decision areas to 
develop a momentum of its own. Each new 
addition to the list can then prompt further 
suggestions; so that the process begins to 
appear a never-ending one. But once the list of 
decision areas reaches around 15 or 20 — as in 
the example of Figure 35 — then questions will 
begin to arise as to whether it is useful to con- 
tinue any further in this way. Participants may 
then well begin to ask whether, before thinking 
of any further additions, those decision areas 
already on the list should not be sorted or 
rearranged in some way, to identify possible 
overlaps and gaps in the problem formulation 
as it has shaped up so far. 

One obvious way in which to begin to 
restructure a list of decision areas Is to intro- 
duce some framework of categories of choice 
which are felt appropriate to the present 
decision setting. In a setting such as that of 
the South Side Working Party, for example, it 
might be felt that the decision areas in the list 
could be rearranged into broad fields of choice 
to do with transport, with land use, with fin- 
ance and, perhaps, with other familiar func- 
tional areas such as housing, education, legal 
or personnel matters. In an industrial manage- 
ment context, the key functional areas might 
well be different, with categories such as pro- 
duction, marketing, purchasing, maintenance 
and product development forming the most 
natural frame of reference for the participants. 

The differentiation of /evels of choice offers 
another obvious means of sorting decision 
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areas, especially where either the nature of the 
remit or the diversity of the participants leads 
to the generation of a list of decision areas 
some of which are expressed in more gener- 
alised terms than others. For example, in the 
list in Figure 35, the decision area about ‘cut- 
backs in municipal spending’ could be seen as 
impinging not just on South Side but on the 
population of the municipality as a whole; while 
that on investment in the continued life of the 
South Side district could be seen as clearly 
broader than that to do with the comparatively 
local West Street improvement issue. 

Figure 36 illustrates one approach to the sort- 
ing of decision areas both according to cat- 
egory and to level of generality at the same 
time. Each decision area is here positioned, 
vertically, in relation to a spectrum ranging 
from the most specific operational choice to 
the most generalised choice of policy orienta- 
tion. It is also located, horizontally, according 
to some set of functional categories which, 
for this purpose, need not be very precisely 
defined. These two dimensions can be marked 
out either on a large sheet of paper on a 
wall, or on a sufficiently large area of floor 
or table space, depending on the preferences 
of the group and the facilities of the room in 
which they are working. The use of floor or 
table space, with decision areas represented 
by movable cards, sheets of paper or discs, has 
the advantage that their positions can be shift- 
ed around easily, until the participants agree 
that the resulting layout represents a good 
enough ‘map’ as a basis for further shaping 
work. Of course, the same flexibility can be 
achieved ona wall, provided the technical prob- 
lems of adhesion and easy repositioning can 
be dealt with — for example, by use of semi- 
adhesive ‘Post-It’ type notes. 

The main purpose of this sorting and position- 
ing procedure is to build a broad picture of the 
overall balance of the set of decision areas so 
far generated; a picture within which it is pos- 
sible to search for both overlaps and gaps. There 
may, for example, be very good reasons why, 
in Figure 36, there should be several comparat- 
ively specific transport decision areas, whereas 
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the only financial decision areas seem to appear 
at the more generalised level: but at least it 
becomes possible to debate whether there are 
overlaps that should be eliminated or import- 
ant gaps to be filled. Overlaps are, of course, 
especially likely to arise where some or all of 
the decision areas have been generated by 
individuals independently, rather than as part 
of a group process. Often, overlaps will point 
towards opportunities for more careful refor- 
mulation of decision areas, using the kind of 
guidelines to be discussed in the next section. 

Where decision areas seem to be poorly 
balanced between levels, a useful way of 
proceeding is to review whether any of the 
comparatively specific decision areas can be 
thought of in terms of choices of means 
towards more general ends, or whether some 
of the more general ones can be thought of 
in terms of choice of ends, suggesting more 
specific choices of means. For example, the 
general CUTBACKS? decision area might, on 
reflection, suggest more specific choices to 
do with the relative severity with which any 
particular departmental budget or capital pro- 
gramme was to be cut back in a coming 
annual review cycle; while the specific issue 
of closure of the Griffin Road School might, on 
reflection, suggest broader areas of decision to 
do with educational reorganisation policy in a 
wider area. 

This kind of ends/means investigation is 
likely, in practice, to cut across whatever div- 
isions were agreed as a basis for organising 
decision areas into functional categories. For 
instance, choices about the closure of the 
Griffin Road School might be seen as lead- 
ing towards broader policy choices beyond the 
field of education — especially if possible non- 
educational uses were being kept in view for 
the buildings or site, with implications for other 
policies and budgets. 

Experience tends to indicate that categories 
are often simplest to distinguish in the middle 
range of the general type/specificity spectrum, 
while tending to converge both at the broad 
policy level, and in some cases at the level of 
specific local impact. So the vertical divisions in 
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Figure 36 can be thought of as rather like lines 
of longitude on a globe, which gradually con- 
verge as they are extended upwards or down- 
wards towards the polar regions where they 
meet. 

As in the construction of an initial tentative 
list, one outcome of this process of sorting by 
levels and categories may be a growing recog- 
nition that some decision areas may be bet- 
ter expressed either as comparison areas or 
as uncertainty areas, So may be best set aside 
for later consideration in this light. Also, as in 
the preliminary listing process, it is important 
not to spend too long in re-sorting decision 
areas according to categories and levels; this 
is because of the connections across levels 
and categories which are of more funda- 
mental importance to the work of the shaping 
mode. 


REFORMULATING DECISION 
AREAS 


For a group to establish momentum, It is good 
practice to formulate decision areas loosely 
and informally in the first instance, without 
worrying about the finer points of how they 
should be worded or the specific nature of the 
choices which may be available within each. 
However, this can mean bypassing issues of 
definition which can be of much importance in 
practical terms; and it can be well worthwhile 
returning to consider such issues more care- 
fully once the participants in the process feel 
satisfied that they have built up a good enough 
set of decision areas to form the basis of an 
initial decision graph. This kind of pause for 
reformulation of individual decision areas will 
be particularly important where there appear 
to be overlaps between somewhat similar 
decision areas; overlaps which could be over- 
come by more careful formulation of what is 
meant, so that the decision areas can either 
be merged or else more clearly distinguished 
from each other. 

There are two kinds of difficulty which 
often arise in the initial listing of decision 
areas, especially among people who have 


not previously been accustomed to think- 
ing explicitly in decision area terms. One 
is that decision areas are confused with 
options within decision areas: for instance, 
the decision area described as ‘West Street 
Improvement’ could be read as the specific 
proposal to improve rather than the area of 
choice as to whether to improve or not. It is 
this kind of scope for misunderstanding that 
makes it useful to maintain the discipline of 
writing a question mark at the end of both 
the shorter description and the shorter label of 
every decision area. 

The other source of contusion encountered 
in practice is a tendency to express decision 
areas in terms of choice of preferred state, 
rather than choice of preferred action. For 
instance, depending on the powers at the dis- 
posal of the decision-makers, it may be one 
thing to consider whether the vacant central 
site in South Side should be in residential or 
industrial use at some future time; yet quite a 
different thing to consider which zoning should 
be indicated on a local plan to be prepared and 
published as a guide to future development 
decisions. So ‘choice of zoning’ may be a more 
realistic phrasing than ‘choice of use’, when 
considered in relation to the levels of influence 
which the public decision-makers in South Side 
can actually bring to bear. The choice of action 
within their control may relate, strictly speak- 
ing, to the action of setting down a policy state- 
ment in print, accompanied by the action of 
shading a map in one tone rather than another; 
this act may have some influence over the way 
the land is used, but perhaps by no means 
the only influence once market pressures and 
other policy influences come to bear. 

Insome contexts, refinements in the expres- 
sion of a decision area may not matter very 
much: but in others they may be crucial. 
In essence, the attempt to express decision 
areas in more careful and realistic terms 
involves looping outwards from the shaping 
mode towards the designing mode. It means 
thinking about options within decision areas, In 
order to arrive at a clearer view of the nature 
of the decision areas themselves. Figure 37 
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SHAPING 
It is worth giving some thought to the more careful formulation of particular decision areas if they appear 
s. to overlap with other decision areas, or if they appear at any time to be emerging as part of a problem 
focus for the design and comparison of alternatives. The operational meaning of decision areas can 
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illustrates this point by offering some more 
careful formulations for five of the seventeen 
decision areas for South Side which were tent- 
atively listed in Figure 35. These same five 
decision areas will also be found in the set of 
seven decision areas that were first presented 
to illustrate the general concept of a decision 
area (Figure 10). For that purpose, they were 
defined with more care than in the tentative 
listing of Figure 35, but with less precision 
than in Figure 37. This illustrates the general 
point that there is often considerable scope for 
debate and judgement in the way any particular 
decision area is expressed. 

The closer formulation of decision areas can 
be seen not just as a means of reaching a 
clearer understanding of problems, but as a 
check against wishful thinking — in particular, 
against the illusion that the participants are ina 
position to choose between end states, in situ- 
ations where in reality they may have only limi- 
ted opportunities for intervention or influence 
in relation to the decisions of others. So this 
kind of probing can lead to subtle distinctions 
between decision areas in terms of decision- 
making agencies and roles. In a situation such 
as that of South Side, for instance, there 
could be an important distinction between pro- 
fessional officers, who are expected to offer 
recommendations on particular matters, and 
a politically accountable council or committee, 
which has the power and the responsibility to 
accept, modify or reject these recommenda- 
tions as a basis for executive action. Such dis- 
tinctions can become crucial when turning to 
the work of the choosing mode, and when con- 
sidering the design of commitment packages 
in particular. This means that any attempt to 
formulate decision areas more clearly in action 
terms can be seen as a form of looping out- 
wards in the direction of the choosing mode. 

Of course, too much reflection on such sub- 
tleties may inhibit progress in the construction 
of a decision graph. So again it is important to 
avoid becoming too deeply immersed in this 
kind of activity. However, in moving ahead it 
is Important to record any progress which is 
made in the more exact formulation of decision 


areas —as in the example of Figure 37 —so that it 
is available for reference if and when required. 


INTRODUCING LINKS BETWEEN 
DECISION AREAS 


As was emphasised in Chapter 2, the drawing 
of a decision link between any pair of decision 
areas represents no more than a working 
assumption that it could make a difference If 
the choices available within those two decision 
areas were to be considered together rather 
than independently. 

As in the generating of the decision areas 
themselves, It is useful to treat the introduc- 
tion of decision links and the resulting build-up 
of a decision graph as a creative group pro- 
cess, in which one person begins by suggest- 
ing one or two obvious linkages, stimulating 
other participants to join in and suggest others. 
Where the number of decision areas is large, 
it can be advisable to defer this process until 
they have been arranged in terms of categor- 
ies and levels, as in the example of Figure 36. 
However, it is more usual in practice to start 
from a set of decision areas which has not 
been arranged in this way, but can be exten- 
ded and rearranged freely as the group interac- 
tion gathers momentum. Whichever approach 
is used, It is important to follow a selective 
approach to the introduction of decision links, 
omitting any which seem less significant than 
others. This is because a decision graph can 
become hard to understand if it shows virtu- 
ally every decision area as joined up to every 
other. Indeed, as soon as the pattern becomes 
as complex as this, it can quickly lose any value 
it might have had as a guide to the understand- 
ing of problem structure within the group. 

Once the decision graph begins to take 
shape, a useful way to proceed is to look at 
each decision area in turn and ask which of 
the other decision areas — if any — are likely 
to affect it to a significant degree. It is only to 
be expected that doubts will arise from time 
to time over whether the connection between 
one decision area and another is clear enough 
or important enough to be shown as a link on 
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SHAPING 
It is important to begin introducing links between decision areas at a comparatively early stage of work 
e in the shaping mode, recognizing that many of the decision links will be only tentative at this stage. 
The pattern of decision links can if preferred be generated by using non-graphical methods, and the 
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a decision graph; and it is only to be expected 
that participants will disagree with each other 
over judgements of this kind. Where this hap- 
pens, progress can be sustained by adding a 
broken line to the graph, to indicate an uncer- 
tain or debatable decision link, as shown in the 
example of Figure 38. Sometimes, indeed, it 
may be worth expressing more than one level 
of doubt about the status of decision links, 
for instance by distinguishing between broken 
lines and more tentative dotted lines which 
identify links of even more dubious status. 

As more and more links are added to a 
decision graph, it usually becomes apparent 
that it would be helpful to redraw it with some 
of the decision areas moved across to different 
positions, so as to avoid or reduce the confu- 
sion caused by criss-crossing lines and thus to 
bring out the underlying structure of relation- 
ships more clearly. 

If the aim were merely to represent the 
inherent structure of relationships within the 
graph — its topological structure to use math- 
ematical language — there would be no need 
to spend time altering the positions of decision 
areas to avoid inelegant features of graphic 
design. However, because the purpose of the 
decision graph is primarily to facilitate com- 
munication within a group, the attempt to 
‘clean up’ its representation can be well worth- 
while in practice. A confused and untidy pic- 
ture with many bent or intersecting lines can 
obscure aspects of problem structure which, 
with a little rearrangement, could be brought 
out much more clearly; and this in turn can 
help members of a group to identify possible 
clusters of decision areas which they might 
wish to explore more closely within an agreed 
problem focus. So it is worth at this point intro- 
ducing some simple guidelines for rearrange- 
ment and clustering of decision areas within a 
decision graph. 


REARRANGING A DECISION 
GRAPH 


There are various working rules, some of them 
simple and obvious enough, which can be used 


as an aid to the reshaping of a complex decision 
graph. First, it is usually not hard to pick out any 
decision areas which have no more than one 
decision link connecting them to the rest of the 
graph, as in the case of WEST ST? in Figure 38. 
Sometimes, indeed, there may be one or two 
completely isolated decision areas which were 
originally seen as important when drawing up 
a preliminary list, but then turned out to have 
no links to other decision areas at all. There 
may also be ‘chains’ of decision areas — such 
as that connecting GRIFF SCH? and GAS SITE? 
to SHOP LOC'N? in Figure 38 — which have 
only limited connections with the rest of the 
problem structure. So a useful preliminary step 
in the restructuring of a graph is to identify 
such comparatively isolated parts and set them 
aside, as a step towards exploring more care- 
fully the configuration of the decision areas 
that remain. Typically, there will be several ‘tri- 
ads’ of three fully interlinked decision areas 
in a decision graph of any size. In Figure 38, 
for example, there are seven such triads, if 
only solid links are counted, and several more 
if broken links are counted as well. It will be 
less common to find totally connected clusters 
of four or more decision areas. However, in 
Figure 38 it is possible, with perseverance, to 
pick out three such clusters by eye, if brokenas 
well as solid lines are counted. All three, it may 
be noted, incorporate the same ROAD LINE? 
decision area, which emphasises its import- 
ance to the overall problem structure. 

Figure 39 presents the result of one attempt 
to redraw the graph so as to bring out some of 
these structural features more clearly. Through 
the use of visual judgement and graphical dex- 
terity alone, some of the decision areas have 
been shifted in position, mainly to reduce the 
number of criss-crossing lines, while prevent- 
ing the more isolated decision areas from clut- 
tering up the middle of the picture. Also, to 
identify closely linked clusters more clearly, 
boundary lines have been drawn around two 
clusters of four decision areas and one of five. 
Not all of these clusters include totally inter- 
connected sets of decision areas, and there is 
no need to be rigid in this respect. What the 
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clustering in Figure 39 does reveal is that there 
are three closely connected clusters which in 
this case connect up in a chain: an observation 
which offers an important aid in comprehend- 
ing the overall structure of this particular graph. 

It is not easy, nor perhaps too helpful, to 
try to codify more precisely the kind of rules 
to be used in this kind of structuring process. 
This is because any attempt to codify creates 
a need to agree more precisely what status 
a broken link should be given as compared 
with a solid link, and this may be to place too 
much meaning on what is intended as no more 
than a loose and informal convention for mak- 
ing assumptions about relatedness between 
decision areas. Yet it is always possible to 
develop and apply more precise codes of rules 
for the limited range of situations where this 
could be a worthwhile aid to the work of the 
shaping mode. For instance, decision links can 
always be formulated as yes/no or zero/one 
entries in a two-way table or matrix of mutual 
relationships between pairs of decision areas: 
and question marks or other symbols can then 
be introduced to represent doubtful links if 
desired. Then that matrix can be rearranged 
according to some set of logical rules which, 
in turn, may indicate how the decision graph 
could, with advantage, be redrawn. 

Resort to such methods is most likely to be 
worthwhile in circumstances where a graph Is 
so complex that visual inspection offers few 
clues to its underlying structure, so that any 
attempt to disentangle it without resort to a 
computer is likely to involve judgements of 
an arbitrary and therefore misleading kind. In 
practice, experienced users of strategic choice 
methods usually stop well short of this level 
of elaboration in the size of a graph — not least 
because input of structural information to a 
computer can mean slowing down the pace of 
interactive working within a group. 


HIGHLIGHTING MORE SIGNIFICANT 
DECISION AREAS 


A decision graph may have to be rearranged 
more than once to bring out its structure as 


clearly as possible, and to draw attention to 
closely linked clusters without other decision 
areas getting in the way. However, this kind 
of structural information on its own cannot 
be expected to bring out all those character- 
istics of a problem situation which might be 
significant in choosing a more restricted prob- 
lem focus or foci within which to switch to 
the work of the designing mode. In particular, 
the participants will often be aware that some 
decision areas are more important to them 
than others, in the sense that they represent 
choices where there is more at stake. Also, 
there may be some decision areas which may 
carry particular urgency even if they are not 
so significant in themselves — and it could 
be unwise to exclude these from any more 
restricted problem focus which the participants 
might choose. 

It is always possible, however, to add 
information on importance, urgency or other 
considerations to a decision graph, by the 
simple device of introducing further symbols 
to highlight those decision areas which are 
believed to call for particular attention on any 
such grounds. Figure 40 illustrates how this 
can be done by simply adding to the graph 
various kinds of symbol to distinguish decision 
areas which the participants see as _ signifi- 
cant to them on different grounds. Here circles 
are marked in one way to indicate particular 
urgency of decision, and in another way to 
indicate particular importance in terms of their 
consequences. An asterisk is used to indicate 
decision areas within which there are thought 
to be comparatively clear alternatives, because 
these offer a prospect of straightforward pro- 
gress when turning attention to the work of the 
designing mode. A different convention again 
is used in Figure 40 to highlight those individual 
decision areas which have a particularly high 
level of connectedness to other decision areas. 
The symbols chosen in this illustration are of a 
kind to allow them to be used in conjunction 
with each other, if necessary. So, for example, 
the CUTBACKS? decision area is identified as 
both urgent and important in its consequences; 
the ROAD LINE? decision area is identified as 
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both urgent and highly connected; the DIST 
LIFE? decision area, meanwhile, is identified as 
important in its consequences and also highly 
connected, if not thought to be so urgent at 
this stage. 

The identification of highly connected or 
‘nodal’ decision areas is of course one aspect 
of this process that can be carried out by work- 
ing from the structural information contained 
in the decision graph itself. In the graph of 
Figure 40, it is not too hard to pick out ROAD 
LINE? and DIST LIFE? as the two most inter- 
connected decision areas, as each has eight 
links to others, if the more doubtful links are 
included. 

However, judgements about urgency and 
level of importance have to be made on the 
basis of information which comes not from 
the graph itself but from people’s percep- 
tions of the particular pressures and respons- 
ibilities that they face. It is, therefore, only 
to be expected that there will be differences 
of opinion as to relative urgency and import- 
ance where the participants are working as a 
group. There is no reason why different cod- 
ings should not be used to pick out import- 
ance to different sets of interests; and when 
working with coloured wedge-tip pens, con- 
trasting colours can always be used to build a 
richer picture than can be presented in a black 
and white diagram, such as that of Figure 40. 
For instance, one colour could be used to pick 
out decision areas of particular importance to 
local people in South Side, and another to pick 
out those of broader importance to the muni- 
cipality as a whole, aS a means of ensuring 
that neither perspective is lost sight of when it 
comes to choice of an agreed problem focus. 

It is very much in the spirit of the strategic 
choice approach that differences of perspect- 
ive should be debated openly within the group, 
while in the process of adding information on 
urgency and impact to the decision graph. In 
the course of such a discussion, specific argu- 
ments may emerge as to why one participant 
sees a decision area as urgent which another 
sees as not so urgent; or again, in the case of 
another decision area, it could emerge that one 


participant has foreseen that the choice could 
have serious importance for some sector of 
the community with which other participants 
were not so closely concerned. So the high- 
lighting of more critical decision areas on the 
grounds either of urgency or importance can 
bring valuable benefits in terms of increased 
mutual understanding — involving as it does 
elements of anticipation of timing and evalu- 
ative considerations that the participants may 
wish to explore in more depth when it comes 
to future work in other modes. 


SUPERIMPOSING ORGANISATIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES ON A DECISION 
GRAPH 


A further type of consideration, which can be 
used to differentiate between decision areas 
within a decision graph, relates to the degree 
of influence or control which the participants 
expect to be able to exercise. In South Side, 
for instance, the members of the working party 
might see themselves as collectively having a 
direct influence on the decision as to where 
the shopping centre for South Side should be 
located and, possibly, also on the choice of 
designated use for the central site. However, 
they might recognise that their influence was 
more limited when it came to recommenda- 
tions on the line of the road; and their influ- 
ence might be even more marginal in relation 
to the high-level corporate budgeting decisions 
which are implied by the CUTBACKS? decision 
area. Therefore, they might wish to discuss 
whether CUTBACKS? would be better refor- 
mulated as an uncertainty area instead of a 
decision area at this stage. 

One means of reflecting judgements about 
relative influence or control is simply to des- 
ignate another symbol with which to distin- 
guish individual decision areas on a decision 
graph, along the lines of those used to indi- 
cate urgency and importance in Figure 40. 
This approach is indeed often used in practical 
applications of the strategic choice approach. 
However, in many situations it is useful to 
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can help in considering who should participate in the work of other modes, and in what ways linkages 
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go further than this by distinguishing several 
different zones of organisational responsibility 
and influence, and to do this by superimposing 
a new set of boundary lines on the decision 
graph as a whole. 

For example, Figure 41 once more takes 
the overall decision graph arrived at for the 
South Side problem and superimposes three 
new sets of boundaries, to do with trans- 
port decisions; housing decisions; and financial 
decisions — each of these relating to a zone 
of organisational responsibility which is recog- 
nised in this particular decision setting. Such 
organisational boundaries will sometimes over- 
lap; and both the patterns of overlap and the 
patterns of decision links across the boundar- 
ies can then reveal much about the issues of 
inter-departmental or perhaps inter-corporate 
co-ordination that would arise if any particular 
set of decision areas were chosen as a pro- 
spective problem focus. 

The kind of information used to develop 
the graph in this way will often be similar to 
that used to sort a preliminary list of decision 
areas into functional categories, as illustrated 
in Figure 36. So the results of any earlier 
work in sorting decision areas by categories 
can be drawn on in the process of superim- 
posing a map of organisational responsibilities 
onto a decision graph. However, it is import- 
ant to stress that the decision graph is intend- 
ed primarily as a picture of problem structure 
rather than organisational responsibilities. Its 
value in organisational terms is that it can be 
expected to highlight issues of co-ordination 
which could have remained hidden, had the 
process of problem formulation been carried 
through in a more traditional way. 

Of course, there is a danger that the introduc- 
tion onto the same decision graph of inform- 
ation about organisational boundaries, on top 
of all the other information it contains, will 
present the participants with too rich and com- 
plex a picture for them to comprehend in its 
entirety. This is why Figure 41 — while highlight- 
ing particular decision areas as in Figure 40 — 
omits the cluster boundaries which appeared 
earlier in Figure 39. However, when a decision 


graph is being built up on a large sheet of paper 
on a wall, the risk of confusion can again be 
much reduced through the use of contrasting 
colours to distinguish different sets of bound- 
aries. For colour distinctions have a much 
clearer impact than distinctions among lines 
containing various patterns of dots, dashes and 
crosses, as used in Figure 41. Furthermore, 
they take less time to draw, which can be a 
significant factor where there is a momentum 
of group interaction to be sustained. 


CONSIDERATIONS IN CHOICE 
OF A PROBLEM FOCUS 


The work done in adding all this further 
information to a decision graph can offer a 
basis either for further rearrangement and 
reformulation or — once the participants are 
satisfied that they have a good enough rep- 
resentation of the problems before them — for 
moving on to look more closely at choices 
within selected parts of the graph. It is only if 
the graph as a whole contains no more than 
four or, at most, five decision areas that a 
group — or for that matter an individual — is 
likely to find it useful to move into the work of 
the designing mode without limiting the prob- 
lem focus in some way. To attempt to explore 
combinations of options within a set of more 
than five decision areas Is to risk moving into 
a depth of analysis which can be very time- 
consuming and, as experience shows, only 
rarely productive in terms of the progress to 
which it leads. 

Indeed, It is advisable to err on the side of too 
narrow a problem focus in the early stages of 
analytical work, by choosing a set of no more 
than three linked decision areas — perhaps two, 
or even only one. Alternatives can then be 
carefully developed and compared within that 
focus before attempting to broaden the prob- 
lem focus out again, possibly by introducing 
only one additional decision area at a time. 

In the original example used to illustrate 
the concept of problem focus — Figure 13 of 
Chapter 2 — the choice of focus was a simple 
one. For there were only seven decision areas 
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It becomes useful to distinguish more than one problem focus within a decision graph in any situation 
where it is possible to identify areas for more specialised analysis; where it is desired to define tasks 
for sub-groups of a large working group; or where there is a concern to schedule a succession of linked 
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in all, and three of those clearly occupied com- 
paratively outlying positions. But, when a set 
of participants is presented with a more com- 
plex picture, such as that of Figure 41, where 
should the process of choosing one or more 
foci for more intensive analysis begin? This 
judgement must inevitably depend on the con- 
text, as it is only the participants themselves 
who are in a position to judge what weight 
to give to decision areas they have marked as 
urgent compared to those they have marked 
as important or easier to influence; and it Is 
only they who will be able to appraise the 
advantages to be obtained through working 
at clusters of issues which cut across depart- 
mental or corporate boundaries. Furthermore, 
it is only they who can weigh these advantages 
against any possible political difficulties they 
foresee, drawing on their own knowledge of 
the history of working relationships — good, bad 
or indifferent — between the individuals, pro- 
fessions or organisational units concerned. 

In some situations, there is a case for adopt- 
ing not Just one problem focus but two or more, 
on which different groups of people can work 
simultaneously. This possibility is illustrated in 
Figure 42. Here it is supposed that it has been 
agreed in South Side to adopt two overlapping 
problem foci as a basis for deeper investiga- 
tion. One of these contains four of the five 
linked decisions within the transport sphere of 
responsibility, so is likely to raise comparatively 
few organisational difficulties. Within this par- 
ticular problem focus it is quite possible that 
the work of the designing mode can be treated 
as a purely technical exercise, though the work 
of comparing and choosing may still involve 
challenges of a wider political nature. 

The second problem focus — which the 
reader may recognise as corresponding exactly 
to the set of four decision areas selected as 
the original problem focus in Chapter 2 — over- 
laps with the first focus in that it contains the 
ROAD LINE? decision area. It includes one 
urgent decision area and two of high import- 
ance, along with one other decision area which 
is connected to all these three. Three of the 
four decision areas are marked as containing 


reasonably clear alternatives; but the fourth, 
DIST LIFE?, is a broader policy-level decision 
area which presents more difficulties in this 
respect. This problem focus, in contrast to the 
other, does not lie entirely within a well-defined 
field of organisational responsibility; so it might 
well be agreed that the South Side Working 
Party, or some sub-group of those concerned, 
would afford the most appropriate setting for 
the next stages of the work. 

It will be noticed in Figure 42 that some 
urgent and important decision areas are still 
omitted from either focus. So questions will, of 
course, arise as to what should be done about 
them — especially the more urgent ones. It may 
be agreed that some urgent decision areas 
such as PROPACQ? can best be explored 
further on their own at this stage, in effect 
forming a ‘focus of one’ in terms of the prob- 
lem focus concept. And it may be that other 
decision areas such as HOUS CLEAR? and 
CUTBACKS? raise issues which can hardly be 
tackled without taking various wider organisa- 
tional relationships into account. So it might be 
agreed that any deeper consideration of these 
issues should be set aside by the members 
of the South Side Working Party at this stage, 
accepting that they might wish to return to 
them in later work. 


SUMMARY: PROCESS 
JUDGEMENTS IN THE SHAPING 
MODE 


There is not much which ts inherently difficult 
in the concepts of the decision area and the 
decision link, which have remained as the basic 
building blocks of the approach to shaping of 
problems throughout this chapter. Where the 
challenge lies is in applying these simple con- 
cepts to the representation of complex prob- 
lems, in Such a way as to capture as much 
as possible of the understanding of these 
problems which is to be found among the 
participants; to bring out differences of view 
wherever these are significant; and to help 
them find ways of moving forward towards an 
agreed collective view. 
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Because the concepts and tools used when 
working in this mode are simple in themselves, 
it is possible to take on board more complex- 
ity in the dimensions of the decision prob- 
lems being looked at than would be the case 
with more sophisticated methods. So it can be 
quite realistic in practice to build up a decision 
graph containing 20 or even more decision 
areas, within which more limited foci for fur- 
ther analysis can be picked out, using some 
combination of the methods illustrated in this 
chapter. This is not, however, to say that it 
will invariably be useful to build up a graph of 
that size or complexity. If it is readily agreed 
that a problem can be represented in terms of 
only four or five important areas of choice — 
or indeed only one or two — there Is no point 
in striving to make its representation more 
complex. 

When working in the shaping mode, one of 
the few opportunities there is for moving to 
greater elaboration in analytical methods lies 
in the use of matrix conventions for represen- 
ting the structure of a decision graph. Such 
methods were briefly touched on earlier in 
the discussion of ways of rearranging a com- 
plex decision graph and identifying clusters 
of closely linked decision areas. This kind of 
approach can normally be useful in a situation 
where a decision graph contains such a com- 
plex pattern of links that it is unclear from visual 
inspection alone how it could be rearranged to 
bring out its inherent structure more clearly; 
and where there are, therefore, dangers that 
human bias will play a significant part in its 
interpretation. Figure 91 in Chapter 10 illus- 
trates the format in which a decision graph Is 
displayed when using the STRAD 2 software, 
and the accompanying text discusses briefly 
some of the ways in which the software can 
help in redrawing the graph and in suggest- 
ing possible problem foci. The value of the 
software is that it can enable changes to be 
made more freely than when working on flip 
charts. However, the role of the computer is 
only to make recommendations on possible 
foci; the final judgement must remain one for 
the people concerned. 


Here, as in other aspects of the strategic 
choice technology, the essential point is that 
depth of analysis can be treated as a variable to 
be controlled. Yet, experience shows that the 
creativity of the process of shaping problems is 
best sustained by keeping the level and meth- 
ods of analysis as simple as possible, espe- 
cially when working in groups. This is because 
it keeps the process open and transparent, and 
provides flexibility for changes in formulation 
as the work proceeds. For instance, it may 
be only after a comparatively complex graph 
has been gradually built up on the wall, by col- 
lective effort, that there is a shared basis for 
discussing what new decision areas might be 
added, and whether existing ones should be 
merged or expressed in different ways. The 
obvious next step will then be to start again 
on a clean sheet of paper, keeping the earlier 
version as a secondary record of the process 
rather than throwing it away. It is quite com- 
mon for a group to go through many different 
formulations of a decision graph, before they 
can agree it offers a good enough basis for 
moving ahead. But such recycling of effort will 
only be creative if there is a shared sense that 
those involved are continually making progress 
in terms of mutual understanding of the under- 
lying problem structure. 

Figure 43 summarises the main points of 
this chapter, with reference to the concepts of 
switching and looping as explained in Chapter 4 
(Figure 32). The types of judgements to be 
made within the shaping mode include not only 
choices of appropriate depth of analysis when 
working within that mode, but choices of when 
and how to move on into any of the other 
modes. Where some sub-set of linked decision 
areas has emerged as a useful problem focus, 
then the obvious next step is to move into the 
designing mode and, whether through AIDA 
or other methods, to search for feasible com- 
binations of options among the decision areas 
concerned. But it is always possible that atten- 
tion will be quickly drawn to just one crucial 
decision area, where the options are already 
clear cut; in that case, it may be possible to 
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move directly to an examination of the con- 
sequences of those options within the compar- 
ing mode. Then, if there ts little doubt which 
option is to be preferred, it may be possible 
to move almost straight away into the choos- 
ing mode, where a commitment to act on that 
particular option can be made. This describes 
the kind of fast route through a decision pro- 
cess which ts often followed by an individual 
working on hunch or experience; but it is less 
characteristic of groups formed to work on dif- 
ficult decision problems, the consequences of 
which for other interests may be profound. 

If two or more different problem foci have 
been identified within a large decision graph, 
then the process can, of course, be carried 
forward by agreeing to move from the shaping 
mode into more than one of these other 
modes, more or less simultaneously — perhaps 
by sub-dividing the working group for this 
purpose, provided that the case for some 
continuing linkage between their activities 
is kept in view. Apart from indicating the 
various possibilities for switching out of the 
shaping mode, Figure 43 also shows three 
shorter loops which represent brief excursions 
in the direction of the other three modes, 
while continuing to work primarily within the 
shaping mode. For instance, any attempt to 
formulate decision areas more precisely, in 
terms of the kinds of alternative actions likely 
to be available, involves a loop in the direction 
of identifying options — and therefore towards 
the task of the designing mode. Any attempt 
to balance a set of decision areas according 
to some framework of categories or levels, 
as in Figure 36, means looping in the direction 
of the comparing mode, because the broader 
levels of choice offer a potential evaluative 
framework. The highlighting of especially 
important decision areas within a decision 
graph can also be seen as a form of looping 
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in the direction of the comparing mode. 
Meanwhile, the highlighting of more urgent 
decision areas on the decision graph tends 
to involve looping out towards the choosing 
mode; so does the superimposing of different 
organisational domains where responsibilities 
for action lie. This brief review of relationships 
with other modes only serves to emphasise 
the underlying unity of the process of strategic 
choice. It is important to stress the value of 
making these choices of movement between 
modes in a flexible, evolutionary way, rather 
than feeling constrained to conform to any 
more rigid and prescriptive sequence of 
operations. Some practical guidelines to help 
in managing this wider adaptive process will 
be offered in Chapter 9. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PRACTICE 


On the three double pages that follow, the 
reader will find a set of three contrasting illus- 
trations from practice which have been chosen 
to supplement the points about skills in shaping 
which have already been made in this chapter 
with reference to the South Side problem. 

The illustrations are taken from applications 
in very different contexts — in Brazil, in the 
Netherlands and in Russia. The first includes 
photographs of people in action, to give some 
impression of the way in which decision graphs 
can be built up and reshaped through interac- 
tive group working. The second demonstrates 
how simple forms of ends-means mapping 
can be used to generate decision areas and 
to explore relationships between levels of 
decision. The third illustration describes how 
a focus was selected in a strategy workshop 
addressing issues of metropolitan food dis- 
tribution and retailing, making use of both 
Post-It stickers and computer methods in 
priority-setting. 
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Problem: Policy Formulation in a Comprehensive Development Plan for an Offshore Island. 
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Context: Five-Day Workshop with a Local Inter-Disciplinary Planning Team, Recife, Brazil, 1984. 
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COMMENTARY ON FIGURE 44 


These photographs were taken during the 
second day of a five-day workshop held in 
November 1984 in Recife, in the tropical 
northeast of Brazil. The task was to apply 
strategic choice methods to the exploration 
of alternative land use, economic, social 
and infrastructure policies for the offshore 
island of Itamaraca in the Recife Metropolitan 
Planning Region. This island, with an area of 
about 60 square kilometres and a permanent 
population of around 8000, was connected 
to the mainland by a road bridge and had 
become subject to intense pressures for 
development, which had to be reconciled with 
concerns about the conservation of the natural 
environment and of the islanders’ traditional 
way of life. 

The group which participated in the work- 
shop included members of an interdisciplinary 
planning team from FIDEM, the metropolitan 
planning agency, two of whom were attached 
to the island's local municipal council. The pro- 
cess was facilitated by two Brazilians who 
were already familiar with the strategic choice 
approach, with John Friend as visiting con- 
sultant. The workshop was jointly sponsored 
by FIDEM, the Federal University of Pern- 
ambuco, the State Transportation Department 
and the British Council. The two decision 
graphs on the wall in the top left photograph 
are shown in detail to the right. The first was 
developed by focusing on a single import- 
ant decision area selected from an initial set 


of about 60; this concerned the choice of 
road access to the undeveloped north of the 
island. The group then identified eight other 
decision areas which were directly linked to 
this, and some cross-links were inserted (2). 
On the second decision graph (4), this set of 
nine decision areas was rearranged to bring 
out clusters more clearly, and different col- 
our codings and symbols were used to high- 
light decision areas of special significance on 
grounds of urgency and importance (the cod- 
ings being listed on the wall on a sheet below 
the graph itself). Of particular interest in this 
case was the use of different colours to pick 
out not only decision areas of metropolitan 
importance, but also those of particular local 
importance to the islanders themselves. This 
distinction was made in response to a con- 
cern among some members of the group that 
the analysis might ignore issues about which 
the residents themselves were concerned. 
There was a great deal of lively discussion 
over the choice of a problem focus for fur- 
ther analysis, as shown in the second group 
photograph (3) where the second decision 
graph has just been replaced by a redrawn ver- 
sion showing the pattern of links rather more 
clearly. 

It was later agreed to explore and compare 
alternatives within a focus of three decision 
areas chosen with both metropolitan import- 
ance and importance to the islanders in view. 
A later stage in the comparison of alternatives 
within this focus ts illustrated in Figure 69 of 
Chapter 7. 
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SHAPING 
Theme: Use of Ends-Means Mapping to identify Decision Areas which are then analyzed to find a 
s Problem Focus. 
Problem: Disposal of Accumulated Polluted Silts dredged from the Rhine Delta. 


PRACTICE Context: Inter-Ministerial Government Working Group, Den Haag, The Neterlands, 1985. 
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COMMENTARY ON FIGURE 45 


These charts were made during one of the 
middle sessions in a series of exploratory work- 
shops held in Den Haag, The Netherlands, in 
the period May—August, 1988. The project was 
set up to explore the extent of the problem, and 
the feasibility of inter-ministerial working in this 
case. It also formed part of an action-research 
project aimed at developing ways of managing 
uncertainty in environmental decision-making. 
The problem centred on recent findings about 
heavy metals in the sediments lying under 
Holland's extensive water surfaces. Particular 
urgency created a focus on the Rhine estuary. 
Here a deep passage has to be kept clear to 
the harbour of Rotterdam. Unfortunately the 
sludge is replaced by the river currents almost 
as fast as it is removed. Thus to stop dredging 
is no solution — and there Is an immediate need 
for a decision as to where to place the removed 
sludge. Sources of the pollution are known to 
extend far up the Rhine and its tributaries so 
there are international aspects to be taken into 
account also. 

The working group was formed from vari- 
ous directorates of the Rijkswaterstaat (traffic, 
waterways and water supply) and the Min- 
istry of VROM (housing, physical planning and 
environment), with Allen Hickling as Process 
Consultant. 

The ends/means mapping (1) provided a way 
of helping the group to focus at several levels 
on what could be done to manage the situ- 
ation. Thus, starting with ‘clean underwater 
soils’ (in the rectangle), the first means to 


be identified included prevention, cleaning and 
isolation of the toxic sludge. Ends (to the right 
in the diagram) were very broad, including the 
elimination of bad effects on flora and fauna. 
The next level down (to the left in the diagram) 
brings out possibilities with respect to the 
technology for cleaning, policy over emissions, 
approvals — and, of course, the international 
dimension. These lead to more specific issues 
of law-making, subsidies, publicity, transporta- 
tion and so on. 

The list of decision areas (2) was one of those 
developed out of the ends-means activity. The 
two first words of each line demonstrate the 
discipline of using ‘choice of’ (‘Keuze van’ in 
Dutch) as the opening phrase of all descrip- 
tions of decision areas. In this case they are 
mostly associated with publicity, claims for 
damages, various initiatives, and (at the bot- 
tom) one which is crossed out because it was 
thought to be too all-embracing and in need of 
working out more detail. 

This was done in the decision graph (3) next 
to the list of decision areas. The messiness 
of the chart is typical of work done when the 
learning process Is going quickly. The analysis 
to find a working focus was by use of the basic 
decision-making criteria of urgency, impact, 
controllability and connectedness. Two candi- 
dates for such a focus have been identified — a 
cluster of three decision areas at the top of the 
chart, anda set of two at the bottom. In fact the 
upper one was chosen, together with the very 
important central decision area concerning dif- 
ferent ways of integrating the organisations 
involved. 
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Illustrations from Practice — Shaping 3 


46 








SHAPING 
Theme: Listing of Issues, drawing of a decision graph and choice of a problem focus. 
Problem: Development of food distribution and retailing systems for a major metropolitan area. 
Context: A project in St Petersburg, Russia, conducted by Danish consultants for a European Com- 


PRACTICE mission technical assistance programme. 
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These photographs come from a two-day 
workshop in which John Friend was invited to 
act as facilitator to five members of a project 
team from the Danish Technological Institute 
shortly before the final reporting stage of a 
twelve-month contract for the European Com- 
mission TACIS programme (Technical Assist- 
ance to the Commonwealth of Independent 
States) to help in developing food distribution 
and retailing policies for the metropolitan area 
of St Petersburg in Russia. 

After an initial listing of 27 issues covering 
three flipcharts — only one of which is shown 
here (1) —ten of these issues were classified as 


decision areas, and brief descriptions of these 
were transcribed to adhesive ‘Post-It’ notes. 
These were transferred to another flipchart and 
rearranged to bring out their interrelationships, 
using connecting lines to represent decision 
links and outer rings to represent importance 
and urgency (2). One of the team members 
had received some introductory training in the 
use of the STRAD software. She was there- 
fore able to enter the resulting decision graph 
into the computer so as to generate a recom- 
mendation for a reduced set of decision areas 
which might form the core of a proposed prob- 
lem focus. This recommendation was then 
debated critically before a problem focus of 
four decision areas was selected. 
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6 Skills in designing 


INTRODUCTION 


In Chapter 2, the set of concepts for shaping 
complex problems led into the introduction 
of a further set of concepts for designing 
feasible courses of action within any selec- 
ted problem focus. These further concepts 
together provided a set of foundations for a 
design method — Analysis of Interconnected 
Decision Areas, or AIDA — which could be 
applied quite generally to any problem that 
could be expressed in terms of multiple areas 
of choice, however diverse these might be. 

This chapter will build on those foundations 
by discussing the challenges which can arise 
in applying the conventions of AIDA to untidy 
decision problems, and the types of judge- 
ment which are called for in meeting these 
challenges in practice. The chapter will draw 
on working experience in applying strategic 
choice methods to problems of many different 
kinds. Although a number of elaborations of 
the basic concepts and techniques will be intro- 
duced, it is not intended to suggest that these 
forms of elaboration are always either neces- 
sary or desirable: it is simply that they are avail- 
able to the skilled user of the strategic choice 
approach, wherever they can be of help in over- 
coming practical difficulties as they arise. 

The principal advantage of the AIDA method 
of problem formulation is that it can allow 
many different kinds and levels of choice to 
be expressed in the same general language. 
So it offers a means of opening up the pro- 
cess of problem structuring to participants who 
may see the elements of a decision situation 
from quite different professional or represent- 
ative perspectives. Its strength is that it has no 
inherent bias towards any particular frame of 


reference, whether financial, locational, engin- 
eering, marketing, administrative, political — or, 
indeed, anything else. 

This high level of generality is, however only 
achieved at a cost. For it may be necessary to 
accept quite drastic simplifications when striv- 
ing to represent complex design choices in 
terms of once-and-for-all decision areas, with 
a finite range of discrete options within each. 
There are, of course, other design methods 
which offer the possibility of overcoming these 
constraints — but usually these mean moving to 
amore specialised frame of reference, so as to 
view the problem primarily — for example — as 
one of engineering design; or of land-use plan- 
ning; or of financial budgeting; or of scheduling 
a set of interconnected activities through time. 

More specialised approaches to problem 
structuring can, of course, have an import- 
ant place in practice, especially within man- 
agement contexts where similar kinds of 
choice tend to arise recurrently over time. 
Choices can then often be expressed in terms 
of repeated adjustments to continuous con- 
trol variables, rather than choices between 
discrete options within more transient decision 
areas. The AIDA approach to problem struc- 
turing was not developed with these compar- 
atively well-structured management situations 
in view. Nevertheless, situations sometimes 
arise when it can be used to complement, 
rather than replace, more refined methods of 
problem structuring within particular special- 
ist frameworks. Indeed, an initial quick ana- 
lysis of options and relationships within the 
simplified conventions of AIDA can often form 
a useful prelude to deeper analysis by other 
methods. Its particular value can lie in open- 
ing up the debate about problem structure to 
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Both when first identifying options within decision areas, and at intervals thereafter, it is useful to question 

briefly whether any additional options should be included to make the set of options more representative 

of the full range of choice available. This is often done verbally and informally, but a record of arguments 
for exclusion or inclusion can provide a useful point of reference for later. 
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a wider set of participants, and affording a 
clearer perspective of how far more special- 
ist examination of particular parts of the prob- 
lem may, or may not, be justified when set 
against the pressures for decision which the 
participants currently face. 


IDENTIFYING SETS OF OPTIONS 
WITHIN DECISION AREAS 


In generating a set of options within a decision 
area, the most important consideration is that 
they should be mutually exclusive; that the 
choice of any one option should foreclose the 
choice of any of the others. In an idealised, 
analytical world, such a set of options should, 
where possible, also be exhaustive: in other 
words, it should be a complete list of all the 
possible courses of action available. But in 
practice, this may be quite an unrealistic con- 
dition to impose, and It is usually necessary to 
settle for a set of options which is agreed to 
be representative of the full range of choice 
available, rather than one which covers every 
conceivable possibility. 

For instance, in South Side, it might be pos- 
sible to think of other lines for the new road 
apart from the northern and southern routes 
which were identified earlier (Figure 14). It 
could equally be possible to conceive further 
locations for the proposed shopping centre, or 
other quite different uses for the central site. 
Turning towards the broader policy decision 
on level of public investment in South Side, 
this was expressed in terms of choice of time 
horizon; and the choice of time horizon is one 
which could, of course, be regarded as a con- 
tinuous variable, to be extended more or less 
indefinitely into the future. So the question 
arises here of whether the particular horizons 
of 10, 20 and 40 years are to be considered 
sufficiently representative of the full range of 
alternatives available in practice. It may be 
that this is readily agreed to be so — perhaps 
because, in the municipality responsible for 
South Side, these represent familiar periods 
of amortisation for different kinds of capital 
assets. Yet any such assumption can always 


be challenged, debated and then modified if 
the participants agree. 

Figure 47 illustrates the process of question- 
ing which ts involved in reviewing whether or 
not additional options should be included in a 
process which can be conducted either purely 
within an individual's head, or through inter- 
active debate within a group. Whatever the 
method of search may be, it can be useful in 
practice to keep a record of possible options 
which have been considered but excluded, 
with reasons for the exclusion noted as in 
Figure 47. These options can always be rein- 
troduced at a later stage if a case for doing so 
can be made. 

The examples of possible additional options 
which appear in Figure 47 — relating to each of 
the four decision areas which were chosen as 
an initial problem focus (Figure 13) — illustrate 
various types of consideration which can arise 
in judging whether a proposed set of options 
is both representative and mutually exclus- 
ive. In the case of ROAD LINE?, for instance, 
the question arises of whether what is some- 
times called a nu// option should be included, 
to reflect the possibility of building no new 
road at all. In this case, the null option is sup- 
posed to be excluded because of the particular 
brief given to the South Side Working Party: 
but of course this brief could, at any stage, 
be changed and the list of options modified 
accordingly. As will be seen later, the possibil- 
ity of null options can arise again, more directly, 
when working in the choosing mode, when 
possibilities for deferring choice into the future 
begin to come to the fore. 

Another question that can sometimes arise 
in practice is whether or not an option should 
be included when it is uncertain whether or not 
the conditions will occur which would make it 
possible. In Figure 47, this question arises in 
the case of the football ground as a possible 
location for the new shopping centre; and the 
assumption Is recorded that this option should 
be excluded for now, possibly to be reintro- 
duced at a later stage. Turning to the review 
of the DIST LIFE? decision area in Figure 47, it 
will be noticed that the 40-year option has been 
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DESIGNING 
Occasionally, it is helpful to examine the possibility of breaking a decision area down into two or more 
separate but connected decision areas, especially if the number of possible options is large and some 
of them appear to be composite in form. Such a reformulation can help in examining whether the set of 


alternatives indicated is fully representative, and in exploring structural assumptions. 
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taken to represent the 60-year horizon, on the 
grounds that this possible additional option is 
believed to be broadly similar to the 40-year 
option in its consequences, and also in its pat- 
tern of option bars. Indeed, this latter test casts 
doubt on whether it is even necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the 20- and 40-year options; 
for a glance back to Figure 16 will show that 
these two options are identical in their pat- 
terns of option bars within the chosen problem 
focus. 


REFORMULATING DECISION 
AREAS CONTAINING COMPOSITE 
OPTIONS 


Another situation often encountered in prac- 
tice Is that in which doubts arise as to whether 
the initial list of options can realistically be con- 
sidered as mutually exclusive — or whether, 
perhaps, some mixture of one option and 
another might be possible. For instance, in 
the case of the CENT’L SITE? decision area 
in South Side, the question could arise — as is 
suggested in Figure 47 — of whether it is pos- 
sible to combine different uses on the same 
site and, if so, which particular combinations of 
use might be possible. 

If the possibility of such ‘composite’ options 
arises, then it can be important to explore more 
carefully what the full range of possibilities 
might be. For instance, if it were possible to 
mix housing and industrial uses on the cent- 
ral site, could this imply an integrated design 
in which housing and light industry might be 
closely woven together throughout the site? 
Or would physical or other considerations sug- 
gest that housing should be sited towards one 
end and industry towards the other? Would dif- 
ferent proportional mixes be possible, and how 
far could these different possibilities be reflec- 
ted in the reformulation of options within the 
decision area? 

The answers to such questions might some- 
times depend on technicalities such as soil and 
drainage conditions, or on structural factors 
such as existing land uses on other adjacent 


sites. Figure 48 illustrates one simple way of 
dealing with this kind of complexity, which 
involves simply dividing up the original decision 
area into two more specific decision areas. 
In this example, the composite options within 
the CENT'L SITE? decision area in South Side 
have been dealt with by defining two simpler 
decision areas covering the western and east- 
ern parts of the site respectively. 

Whether this is a realistic and a useful way 
of reformulating the choices available will often 
depend on an understanding of local realit- 
ies. In this case, it is assumed that the site 
is such that a division into two parts along 
some east/west boundary line makes sense. 
The new formulation embodies an assump- 
tion — which can always be challenged and 
reviewed at any time — that industrial use in the 
west is incompatible with housing in the east. 
Whether the opposite combination is possible 
is Supposed, in this case, to be more doubtful; 
and this is indicated by a broken line connect- 
ing the option of housing in the west to the 
option of industry in the east. So this example 
introduces a new convention, a tentative or 
uncertain option bar, represented by a broken 
line connecting the options in question. So, 
a broken line is used to express a feeling of 
uncertainty over the existence of an option 
bar —just as it was used to express uncertainty 
over existence of a decision link when working 
in the shaping mode. 

The expansion of a decision area into two 
or more linked decision areas, in order to 
arrive at a clearer formulation of composite 
options, means re-examining any option bars 
which might have linked the original decision 
area to others in the wider problem focus. 
For example, it could be that those bars in 
Figure 16 which originally excluded the com- 
bination of industrial use on the central site 
with the option of the southern road line, and 
also with the option of the King Street shop- 
ping location, apply to industrial uses at one 
end of the central site but not necessarily at the 
other. 
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DESIGNING 
The recording of assumptions behind the inclusion of particular option bars can be useful both as a 


S record and as a means of challenging or justifying their validity in the course of interactive working. 
Cross-references to such assumptions can be included either on an option graph or a compatibility 


SKILLS matrix. If some assumptions are deemed weaker than others, these can be removed on a trial basis. 
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RECORDING ASSUMPTIONS 
BEHIND THE INCLUSION OF 
OPTION BARS 


There are many possible grounds for mak- 
ing a judgement that some pair of options 
from linked decision areas should be viewed 
as incompatible. Sometimes, the incompatib- 
ility will arise from the inherent logic of the 
situation. For instance, one option within the 
decision area about the use of the gasworks 
site (Figure 10) might relate to its development 
as the location of the new district shopping 
centre. This option would then be logically 
incompatible with any option in the SHOP 
LOCN? decision area which involved locating 
the new centre in Main Street, at King Square 
or on any other conceivable site apart from the 
gasworks site itself. 

Often, however, option bars are used to 
rule out combinations which are not so much 
incompatible in strict logical terms, but agreed 
to be undesirable on other grounds; perhaps, 
because they may violate some agreed policy, 
or because they are thought likely to incur 
consequences which are agreed to be unac- 
ceptable. For example, there might be some 
design configurations for South Side which 
would present such severe engineering diffi- 
culties that they could only be overcome at 
unthinkable expense — for example, by the 
construction of a tunnel or deep cutting for the 
proposed new arterial highway. 

The assumptions behind the inclusion of dif- 
ferent option bars may be many and varied, and 
it is important to keep track of these assump- 
tions so that they can be re-examined at any 
time. Figure 49 illustrates one simple way in 
which this kind of documentation of assump- 
tions can be handled. This involves attaching 
a symbol to each option bar, whether as an 
addition to the information on the option graph 
itself or as a substitute for the simple cross 
used earlier (Figure 15) to register an incom- 
patibility in the option compatibility table. 

The symbols used in this example are simply 
letters of the alphabet, with an accompanying 
key to indicate the nature of the judgement 


involved in each case. Thus the two option bars 
marked ‘a’ are included because these combin- 
ations would both involve the unthinkable com- 
bination of locating a shopping centre where 
it would be cut off by an arterial road from its 
local residential catchment area. The combina- 
tion marked ‘b’ is ruled out because it is judged 
not to be viable in economic terms; and the two 
combinations marked ‘c’ are excluded because 
they would mean permitting housing or indus- 
trial development on a restricted site unac- 
ceptably close to a busy main road. The more 
doubtful option bar marked ‘d’ reflects a more 
debatable assumption; the assumption that 
industrial use of the central site might erode 
the attractiveness of shops at King Square to 
local shoppers, who might then be able to take 
their custom to alternative shopping centres 
further afield. 

While assumption ‘d’ has been picked out as 
more debatable than the rest, it may also be 
possible to distinguish in other ways between 
the levels of conviction with which option bars 
are to be regarded as imposing unacceptable 
constraints. This can be important if there are 
so many option bars as to seriously constrain 
the range of possible schemes that can be 
taken forward for comparison, in which case 
there will be an incentive to relax some of the 
less stringent of the option bars. 

As a guide to this procedure, it is sometimes 
found useful to adopt a rough-and-ready judge- 
mental scale to differentiate between option 
bars according to the relative ease or diffi- 
culty of breaking the constraints they imply. On 
a three-point scale, for example, the highest 
grading — perhaps indicated by three crosses — 
might indicate very strong grounds for an 
incompatibility judgement; the second grading, 
with two crosses, could indicate an incompat- 
ibility which might be broken if there were 
strong enough grounds for doing so; while the 
single cross grading could mark a weaker or 
more doubtful incompatibility. Such symbols 
for grading the strength of incompatibility could 
be used instead of more specific reference let- 
ters either in a compatibility matrix or an option 
graph. The procedure for developing a set of 
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DESIGNING 
It is only occasionally in practice that it is worth trying to identify multiple option bars, to rule out particular 
combinations of options from three or more different decision areas. In practice, they can often be 
avoided by reformulation of the decision areas. The device of expressing a multiple option bar as a 


SKILLS dummy decision area is useful mainly when generating schemes by computer. 
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feasible schemes can then be repeated, either 
with or without the ‘weaker’ option bars, to 
test what effect different assumptions would 
have on the range of choice available. It should 
be emphasised, however, that the grading of 
option bars offers no more than a crude filter- 
ing device which can occasionally be helpful 
when working in the designing mode. It always 
carries the risk of suppressing deeper evaluat- 
ive issues, of a kind which can be subjected 
to more explicit scrutiny when working in the 
comparing mode. 


INTRODUCING MULTIPLE OPTION 
BARS 


One of the basic simplifying assumptions 
of the AIDA design method is the assump- 
tion that the majority of important design 
constraints can be represented as simple 
option bars: as relationships of incompatibil- 
ity between pairs of options drawn from pairs 
of interconnected decision areas. Indeed, it is 
this kind of simplification which makes AIDA 
such a versatile and transparent means of 
exploring complex problems. In most problem 
situations encountered in practice, design con- 
straints can indeed be represented in this way, 
at least for working purposes. Occasionally, 
however, important design constraints arise 
which can only realistically be represented in 
terms of a more complex form of incompat- 
ibility, involving some combination of options 
from not just two decision areas but three or 
more considered together. 

Where some combination of three or more 
options from different decision areas is incom- 
patible, this can be formulated through an 
extension to AIDA conventions known as a 
multiple option bar. For example, in South Side 
there could be subtle economic arguments 
why it should be considered impractical to con- 
sider a district life as short as 10 years if the 
particular combination of housing development 
on the Central Site and a King Square shop- 
ping location were chosen — even though a 
10-year life might be quite conceivable in com- 
bination with either of these options taken on 


its own. So, a triple option bar could be formu- 
lated to connect the particular triad of options 
combining KING in SHOP LOC’N?, HOUS in 
CENT’L SITE? and 10YR in DIST LIFE?. One 
quite simple means of representing such a 
triple option bar on the option graph is illus- 
trated in Figure 50. Here, an unlabelled node on 
the graph is shown linked to each of the three 
options in different decision areas which are to 
be excluded in that particular combination. 

It is usually not too difficult to add a limited 
number of triple or even four-fold option bars 
to a decision graph in the manner shown in 
Figure 50. But, in general, the introduction of 
multiple option bars tends to make the struc- 
ture of a problem more difficult to compre- 
hend, and is to be avoided unless it is clearly 
of pivotal importance to the present problem 
focus. It is, therefore, comparatively rare — 
though by no means unknown — for multiple 
option bars to be introduced during periods of 
interactive working, when the main concern is 
to develop a picture of problem structure which 
can contribute to mutual understanding within 
the group. 

However, circumstances do arise in practice 
when it is important to explore what effects 
the introduction of multiple option bars might 
have on the range of decision schemes avail- 
able. If the range of choice has already been 
displayed in the form of a tree, it is not too dif- 
ficult to filter out those branches in which mul- 
tiple option bars appear: for instance, it Is not 
hard to see that there is only one of the nine 
decision schemes for South Side presented in 
Figure 17 — Scheme C — which would be elim- 
inated if the KING-HOUS-10YR multiple option 
bar were introduced. 

Multiple option bars can also be introduced 
into computer programs for developing the 
range of feasible decision schemes available 
within any specified formulation of a prob- 
lem. Even if the program is designed to deal 
with incompatibilities between pairs of options 
alone, the higher-order option bars can be 
handled through the device of the dummy 
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sidhebes Coalescing Closely Linked Decision Areas 


SOUTH SIDE 
EXAMPLE 





coalesce to form one decision area 





pee It is usually only worth coalescing two or more decision areas into a single decision area in situations 
where the number of options and option bars can be significantly reduced by this step, and where 
the resulting set of composite options can be readily visualised and compared. In many cases, it will 
be possible to reformulate these composite options at a broader level of generality for subsequent 
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decision area.' The dummy decision area is 
defined to include as many options as the num- 
ber of decision areas which are linked through 
the multiple option bar — three in the case of 
the multiple option bar introduced in Figure 50. 
Each of the options affected in these other 
decision areas is then excluded by an option 
bar linked to a different one of the options in 
the dummy decision area, as shown by the 
set of three additional compatibility matrices in 
Figure 50. The dummy decision area has the 
effect of excluding this particular combination 
of three options, but no other combinations of 
two among the three. The three simple option 
bars can then be used as computer input in 
place of the triple option bar, and the search 
for feasible routes through the tree can pro- 
ceed in the normal way. The dummy decision 
area can also, if desired, be shown directly 
on the option graph; in the example of Fig- 
ure 50, this would involve replacing the unla- 
belled node by a full-sized circle to represent 
a decision area labelled DUMMY?, including 
options labelled 1, 2 and 3, each with its appro- 
priate connections to an option within one of 
the other decision areas. However, this kind 
of representation has little value in practice, 
as — unless the dummy decision area can be so 
labelled to draw out some deeper significance 
to the substantive decision problem - it is likely 
to serve more as a distraction than as a source 
of illumination to the participants. 


COALESCING DECISION AREAS 


Wherever there is a high density of option bars 
connecting the various options within any pair 
or cluster of decision areas, the number of 
feasible combinations which remain available 
within that part of the problem focus is likely 
to be quite small. There may then be a case for 
coalescing two or more of the decision areas 
concerned into a single decision area contain- 
ing asmaller set of composite options. This is, 
in effect, the converse of the device illustrated 


1 Introduced by Hunter in his early work on the develop- 
ment of an AIDA computer program. 


earlier (Figure 48), where a single decision area 
containing composite options was split up into 
two separate decision areas with option bars 
connecting particular options within them. An 
example of the device of coalescing decision 
areas appears in Figure 51 which is again based 
on the three closely linked decision areas for 
South Side considered in Figure 50. Here, 
there is a high density of option bars between 
the ROAD LINE? and SHOP LOC'N? decision 
areas, which has the effect of excluding three 
of the six possible combinations. Therefore, 
these two decision areas can be coalesced 
into one, here labelled ROAD/SHOP?. This 
decision area includes the three composite 
options of NORTH/MAIN, NORTH/KING and 
SOUTH/GAS, each with its corresponding pat- 
tern of option bars linking it to options in the 
remaining CENT’L SITE? decision area. 

In general, It is not likely to be worth coales- 
cing decision areas where the result would 
be to create a decision area containing more 
than three or, at most, four composite options; 
as would be the case, for example, if the 
ROAD/SHOP? decision area in Figure 51 were 
to be further coalesced with either the CENT’L 
SITE? or the DIST LIFE? decision area, creating 
a set of seven composite options in the first 
case, or six in the second. Nor are composite 
options of much value once they cease to be 
readily intelligible in design terms. In Figure 51, 
for example, it is not too hard to look at each 
of the three options within the ROAD/SHOP? 
decision area as a coherent physical option for 
the broad-scale design of a future South Side 
neighbourhood. However, the ability of parti- 
cipants in the decision process to conceive 
alternatives in this way could easily be lost if 
any additional dimensions of choice were to be 
introduced as well. 

As soon as a first attempt has been made to 
identify options and option bars within a selec- 
ted problem focus, various opportunities may 
be identified both for expanding some decision 
areas and for coalescing others. Changes in 
either direction will depend on the judgement 
of participants as to which aspects of their 
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SOUTH SIDE 
EXAMPLE 
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DESIGNING 
This kind of procedure for obtaining a rough estimate of the range of feasible schemes is rarely used 
¢ explicitly in interactive working. It can however provide a useful quick aid to judgement when deciding 
whether or not to extend an option tree by adding further branches — especially when a tree has grown 
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problems are of greater or of lesser import- 
ance, as well as on more analytical considera- 
tions to do with the number of options within a 
decision area and the densities of option bars 
which connect particular pairs. In general, the 
aim will usually be to arrive at a design formu- 
lation which the participants feel to be well bal- 
anced in relation to their current perceptions 
of the choices before them. In this respect, 
they are likely to find that their work within the 
designing mode yields changes in their percep- 
tions of the decision areas and their links, and 
so contributes to a sense of progress in the 
work of the shaping mode. 

Once a problem has been expressed in 
terms of a pattern of options and option 
bars connecting some set of decision areas, 
it becomes possible to work out the num- 
ber of feasible decision schemes by arranging 
the decision areas in some chosen sequence 
and then working systematically through the 
branches of the resulting tree of possibilities, in 
the manner illustrated in Figure 17. However, it 
is sometimes useful to make a rough estimate 
of the number of schemes before embarking 
on this systematic process; and there is a rule 
of thumb which is sometimes useful in this 
respect.? 

The basis of the rule is simply to work out a 
series of fractions, one for each pair of decision 
areas, representing the proportion of option 
combinations which remain feasible after any 
option bars are taken into account. Then the 
total number of combinations which would be 
available in the option graph, if there were no 
option bars, is multiplied by each of these frac- 
tions in turn. The outcome is an estimate — 
usually quite a close one — of the number of 
schemes that could be available if all the com- 
binations were to be worked through in full. 

Figure 52 illustrates how this process works 
for the four decision areas in the original 


2 This was first suggested by John Luckman and con- 
sequently became known as ‘Luckman’s Lemma’; a 
lemma in mathematics meaning no more than an 
unproven rule. 


South Side option graph of Figure 16. The pro- 
cess of estimation is built up in a stepwise 
fashion, starting with only two decision areas 
and adding one more at each stage. At the 
first stage, the number ‘3’ simply reflects the 
information that only three of the six combin- 
ations in the first small table are still avail- 
able once the three option bars are taken into 
account. When the third decision area is added, 
the number of combinations available in the 
first two decision areas — three in all — is first 
multiplied by the number of options in this 
new decision area, which is also three; the res- 
ult is then multiplied by the two fractions 4/6 
and 8/9 representing the proportions of feas- 
ible combinations in the two additional option 
compatibility tables. This gives an estimate for 
the number of schemes now available for the 
three decision areas taken together. 

The process of estimation indicates that 
approximately 5.3 out of the conceivable 18 
combinations so far are likely to be feasible; 
this compares with the exact number of six as 
revealed by the tree of Figure 17. Figure 52 
then takes the estimation procedure a step fur- 
ther, showing that the estimate remains quite 
close — 9.5 compared to 9 — when the fourth 
decision area is added. It is, of course, quite 
possible to work directly from the option graph 
when building up the estimates, if the informa- 
tion is not already set out in the form of compat- 
ibility tables. Wherever there are no option bars 
between a pair of decision areas, the appropri- 
ate ‘multiplier’ fraction is 1; a point which can 
greatly simplify the computations involved. 

This kind of estimating procedure can be car- 
ried out by hand, as in Figure 52, or it can be 
built into an interactive computer program; it 
can be especially useful as an aid to deciding 
whether or not to add an additional decision 
area to an option tree in which the range of 
feasible decision schemes so far has already 
been estimated or enumerated. The estima- 
tion process can also help in making quick 
assessments of the consequences of adding 
or removing option bars; if an estimate shows 
that a problem Is so constrained as to be likely 
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Altering the Sequence of Decision Areas in a Tree 


SOUTH SIDE 
EXAMPLE 
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DESIGNING 


At any moment when the range of possible decision schemes is set out in the form of a tree, it can 
¢ be helpful to try changing the sequence of decision areas to explore different structural features. In 
particular, this makes it possible to focus on more urgent, important or controllable decision areas by 
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to leave open a very small number of feas- 
ible schemes, then this may suggest that cer- 
tain of the more doubtful option bars should 
be removed in order to open up a wider range 
of choice. Where there is a large number of 
decision areas within a problem focus, the 
procedure can be used to estimate the likely 
number of schemes to be found either in the 
formulation as a whole or in particular branches 
of the tree. In other words, it is a flexible tool 
which Is by no means essential to the strategic 
choice ‘toolbox’ — but which can sometimes 
save time, and alter the course which further 
analysis may take. 


ALTERING THE SEQUENCE OF 
DECISION AREAS IN A TREE 


Figure 17 illustrated one kind of standard 
format in which it is possible to display the set 
of decision schemes that is feasible under any 
chosen set of assumptions about options and 
option bars. This format indicates those points 
where option bars have been encountered, 
by means of the device of displaying ‘dead’ 
branches wherever they arise in the devel- 
opment of the option tree. However, various 
alternative forms of presentation are possible, 
including a format which simply suppresses 
information on dead branches, to make the 
resulting picture more compact (this simpli- 
fied form was adopted in Figure 22). Another 
possibility is simply to list the set of feasible 
schemes in straight tabular form, or to list them 
using repeat signs wherever the same option 
in a decision area recurs on successive lines. 
This gives a presentation which is logically 
similar to that of the tree, but avoids any use of 
graphics; so it offers a useful alternative format 
in the production of formal documents. 

A more fundamental choice that arises in 
developing a set of feasible decision schemes 
concerns the choice of sequence in which 
the decision areas should be considered. By 
bringing different decision areas to the fore, 
different structural features can be displayed. 
This point is illustrated in Figure 53, which 


begins by comparing just two of the twenty- 
four possible sequences available for arranging 
the four decision areas in the South Side prob- 
lem focus. The first sequence Is that originally 
used in Figure 17, with the information about 
dead branches omitted. It draws attention to 
the information that the majority of feasible 
schemes involve choice of the northern road 
line and that, of these, five out of seven involve 
choice of King Square as location for the shop- 
ping centre. 

The second sequence illustrated in Figure 53 
brings the DIST LIFE? choice to the fore - a 
rearrangement which might be decided upon 
in the light of the broad policy significance of 
this particular choice. To save space, options 
in the final decision area are this time listed 
horizontally rather than vertically. This altern- 
ative sequence demonstrates that the three 
branches relating to the 10-, 20- and 40-year 
horizons, all allow equal numbers of possib- 
ilities in the remaining decision areas. Fur- 
thermore, the combinations available under 
the 20- and 40-year life policies are otherwise 
identical — a point which might indeed have 
been spotted from the structure of the option 
graph, but is demonstrated more clearly in the 
structure of the option tree. 

The third example in Figure 53 illustrates 
another kind of format, in which an option tree 
is developed in two directions, both to the left 
and the right of a selected ‘pivotal’ decision 
area. This can be particularly useful in circum- 
stances where a decision graph can be parti- 
tioned into two parts which are only connected 
through a single decision area or decision link. 
In this example, just one decision area is intro- 
duced to the left of the pivotal ROAD LINE? 
decision area — the WEST ST? decision area, 
which was linked in the decision graph of Fig- 
ure 12 to the ROAD LINE? decision area alone 
and, for that reason, was omitted from the 
original problem focus (Figure 13). It is sup- 
posed here that there is just one option bar 
which involves the WEST ST? decision area — 
an option bar which rules out the YES option in 
combination with the southern road line. This 
piece of information can be introduced quite 
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Exploring Consistency Between Levels of Choice 


SOUTH SIDE 
EXAMPLE 
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DESIGNING Distinctions between broader and more specific levels of choice offer a valuable means of dealing with 
complexity where the number of decision areas is large. When exploring choices over many interrelated 
fields of policy, it can occasionally be helpful to introduce a hierarchy of three or even more levels of 
generality, using feasible combinations at the broader levels as a framework for evaluation at other 
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simply when the new decision area is added to 
the left of the tree, adjacent to the only other 
decision area to which it is directly related. 

The wider potential that may sometimes 
exist for developing a tree separately on either 
side of a pivotal decision area can be appre- 
ciated by glancing back at the larger decision 
graph of Figure 42, where the ROAD LINE? 
decision area forms the sole point of overlap 
between two potential problem foci. If the pat- 
tern of option bars in the transport cluster of 
decision areas was an intricate one, then the 
range of possible decision schemes within the 
transport focus could be explored by develop- 
ing another option tree branching out to the left 
of the pivotal ROAD LINE? decision area. 

Mention has already been made of the 
potential of computer methods in developing 
sets of feasible decision schemes. Computer 
methods can of course make short work of 
the multiple basic ‘logic-crunching’ operations 
that are involved, as will be discussed further in 
Chapter 10. When there are only three or four 
decision areas in focus, It is not too arduous 
to go through the procedure without computer 
support. However, experience has shown that 
it is easy for humans to make errors in this pro- 
cess, SO a computer can always provide a use- 
ful check. It is of course technically feasible for 
the computer to handle quite large numbers of 
interconnected decision areas, but it is another 
matter to present the results in a form that can 
be readily absorbed by the participants. Where 
the power of the computer can be especially 
useful is in the realm of sensitivity analysis, 
for it can quickly be tested whether different 
assumptions about the inclusion of any doubt- 
ful options or option bars have any signific- 
ant impact on the range of decision schemes 
available. 


EXPLORING CONSISTENCY 
BETWEEN LEVELS OF CHOICE 


There is another variation on the procedure for 
developing feasible combinations of options 
from several decision areas, which has been 
found particularly useful wherever there are 


some decision areas expressed at a higher 
level of generality than others. This is some- 
times the case where a set of people are 
reviewing choices of broad policy orientation 
at the same time as more operational choices 
which might be consistent with some policy 
positions but not with others. In such cir- 
cumstances, the options or combinations at 
the more operational level can be evaluated 
not merely according to their anticipated con- 
sequences in certain agreed comparison areas, 
but also according to their consistency with dif- 
ferent policy orientations which could be adop- 
ted at a broader level. An example will help 
to illustrate how this analysis of consistency 
between two levels of decision can work in 
practice. Figure 54 shows an example of a 
consistency matrix (or table) relating to South 
Side, in which four of the seven decision areas 
from the original problem formulation — includ- 
ing the WEST ST? but excluding the DIST LIFE? 
decision area — have been regarded as forming 
together the more operational level of choice. 

For purposes of exploring relationships 
between levels the DIST LIFE? decision area 
has been reformulated here as a broader 
policy-level choice of investment horizon with 
only two options — short and long. To this 
choice is added another choice at the broader 
policy level concerned with emphasis on pub- 
lic versus private investment — reflecting per- 
haps a well-recognised ideological difference 
on the municipal council. There are then four 
combinations of emphasis at the policy level, 
which have been expressed as four columns 
in the matrix of Figure 54. In this case, It is 
judged that there is an element of doubt over 
whether a private investment emphasis can 
be considered compatible with a longer-term 
investment horizon in view of prevailing eco- 
nomic circumstances. So there is one possible 
option bar within the broader level of choice, 
which may possibly eliminate one of the four 
columns in its entirety. 

The main cells of the matrix are then com- 
pleted by entering a cross wherever an option 
within a decision area at the more operational 
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level is judged inconsistent with a policy orient- 
ation represented by a combination of options 
at the broader level. As always, there can be 
scope for argument as to whether or not partic- 
ular entries in the table should be included, and 
any such argument can yield useful products 
in terms of learning and mutual adjustment 
among the participants. Any incompatibilities 
between options among decision areas at the 
more operational level can also be displayed 
within this kind of format; and the triangular 
grid that appears to the left of the main mat- 
rix of Figure 54 offers one compact means of 
adding information of this kind. 

The consequences of any set of assump- 
tions about incompatibilities can then be 
worked out and displayed in terms of a series 
of separate option trees covering the more 
operational decision areas, one correspond- 
ing to each broader choice of orientation. 
So it is possible to explore what range of 
choice is available for any one of the broader 
policy orientations, and to present the res- 
ults in the normal branching form. It is often 
found that a particular choice of orientation will 
pre-determine the choice of option in some 
decision areas, while leaving open a range 
of alternatives in others. In Figure 54, for 
example, a choice of a shorter-term public 
investment emphasis restricts choice of ROAD 
LINE? to the northern option, and choice of 
shopping location to Main Street, while leaving 
the WEST ST? choice completely open. 

Where there are many decision areas it can 
be useful to draw out such structural features 
by varying the sequence of decision areas 
between one branch and the next, to bring any 
‘no choice’ decision areas to the front and to 
set back any ‘free choice’ decision areas to 
the end of the sequence; this will sometimes 
leave a ‘conditional choice’ zone in between, 
the structure of which can be examined more 
closely. This kind of representation is some- 
times referred to as a decision stream; it can be 
especially useful in displaying structural char- 
acteristics of problems which include a large 
number of decision areas, and then seeking 
reactions from policy-makers before going on 
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to search for compromise schemes which may 
sometimes be consistent with more than one 
policy orientation. 

This kind of analysis of consistency between 
levels of choice, in effect takes the process 
of strategic choice in the direction of the 
comparing mode. For it introduces a form 
of evaluation which stresses the assessment 
of alternatives not so much directly in terms 
of their consequences, as in terms of their per- 
ceived consistency with different political ori- 
entations or aims. In effect, the comparison 
areas described in Chapter 3 are replaced by 
the broader-level decision areas — illustrating 
how one kind of strategic choice concept can 
be replaced by another in a flexible, adaptive 
way. This therefore provides a fitting point at 
which to conclude this chapter and to review 
the various points made about skills of working 
within the designing mode. 


SUMMARY: PROCESS 
JUDGEMENTS IN THE 
DESIGNING MODE 


The various points made in this chapter have 
taken the process of strategic choice into a 
somewhat more technical domain than those 
made in Chapter 5 — reflecting a general shift 
of emphasis in moving from work in the shap- 
ing mode to work in the designing mode. It 
is worth first re-emphasising the general point 
that work in the designing mode may some- 
times be very important, but at other times 
much less significant. In the extreme case, 
there will be little designing work to be done 
at moments where the problem focus has 
been restricted to a single decision area, and 
the options within that decision area are not 
too hard to identify. However, even in these 
circumstances, it may be difficult to choose 
between these options because of uncertain- 
ties of type UR relating to possible future 
decisions in related fields; so sooner or later 
other decision areas may be brought back 
within the problem focus, and the range of pos- 
sible combinations may begin to broaden out 
again. 
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When working in the designing mode, as 
in each of the other modes, the choice of 
appropriate level of analysis is always a mat- 
ter of judgement. In general, there is a case 
for inclining towards simplification in the first 
instance, and only then moving in the direction 
of further elaboration if or when there seems 
justification for doing so. In the work of the 
designing mode, simplicity generally means 
working within a limited focus of no more than 
three, four or five decision areas, usually with 
between two and four options in each. At this 
level, the number of option bars will usually be 
manageable and the process of developing a 
set of feasible decision schemes will not be 
too complex. 

The simpler the structure, the more practic- 
able it will be to develop the set of schemes 
in a way which keeps all the participants 
involved. But when participants are working in 
the designing mode, as opposed to the shaping 
mode, there is more likely to be a case for hand- 
ling at least some of the complexity in other 
ways. In particular, a computer can be used 
in checking combinations in terms of feasibil- 
ity; in rapidly changing the sequence of a tree 
to display different structural information; and 
in testing the consequences of removing or 
adding option bars, or options, in terms of the 
overall range of choice available. But the com- 
puter can become a distraction in an interact- 
ive group situation; and its benefits in terms 
of speed and flexibility may be of little value 
if the momentum of group working is thereby 
disrupted. 

Figure 55 shows the various directions of 
movement out of the designing mode towards 
other modes. One frequent direction of move- 
ment will be towards the comparing mode, 
to develop a basis of comparison among the 
various decision schemes that are available. 
But, as was explained in Chapter 3, there are 
different levels of comparison from which to 
choose. If there are only two or three schemes 
available in all, then it becomes possible to 
compare them all in considerable depth, taking 
uncertainty explicitly into account; but if there 
are many schemes, it may be more practicable 


to compare them first at a much broader level, 
to form amore limited working shortlist as illus- 
trated in Figure 22. 

Alternative directions of exit from the design- 
ing mode take the process into the choosing 
and the shaping modes respectively. Exit dir- 
ectly into the choosing mode will be possible 
where the participants agree that one course 
of action in a particular decision area is clearly 
superior to the others. For example, the parti- 
cipants in the South Side exercise might be so 
convinced by the advantages of the northern 
road line, after realising that it presents a far 
wider choice in other decision areas than the 
southern alternative, that they agree to make a 
recommendation for the northern line straight 
away, without conducting any further analysis. 
And there are also many circumstances in 
which an exit from the designing to the shap- 
ing mode will make sense. In particular, a very 
restricted range of alternatives within a prob- 
lem focus may suggest that this focus might 
easily be extended, whereas a very wide range 
may suggest it should be narrowed down. 

Also, as indicated in Figure 55, there are vari- 
ous ways in which the guidance offered in 
this chapter can involve more modest process 
‘loops’ in the direction of the other modes. 
A loop towards the shaping mode is implied 
both in the coalescence of decision areas and 
in the breaking down of decision areas with 
composite options into two or more linked 
decision areas. A loop towards the comparing 
mode is implied in the step of separating out 
different levels of choice for the development 
of consistency matrices. It is also implied in 
the device of annotating option bars to indic- 
ate different kinds of arguments for introdu- 
cing assumptions of incompatibility between 
options; arguments which in many cases will 
be grounded in value judgements of a debat- 
able kind. Finally, the resequencing of a set of 
decision areas to bring more urgent decision 
areas to the fore implies a form of looping 
towards the choosing mode, where the pres- 
sures for action begin to dictate the direction 
in which the process moves. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PRACTICE 


Following the precedent set in Chapter 5, a set 
of three diverse illustrations from practice is 
presented on the pages that follow. They have 
been selected to illustrate some of the more 
important practical points that arise in relation 
to the work of the designing mode, 

The first illustration, based on extracts from 
documents published in connection with a 
land-use policy plan for an English rural area, 
demonstrates one way in which information 


about options and their mutual consistency can 
be presented clearly for public discussion. The 
second illustration, from an application in the 
Netherlands, shows how members of a group 
can work together in developing a set of feas- 
ible schemes from the information contained 
in an option graph. The third illustration is taken 
from a group exercise in organisational choice, 
and anticipates some of the points to be made 
in Chapter 9 about systematic documentation 
of the progress made through interactive work- 
ing on flip charts around the walls of a room. 
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Figure 16: loyment Policies Compared with Choices for Other Policies 
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DESIGNING 


Theme: Presentation for Public Discussion of Policy Options, Incompatibilities and Choices within 
Orientations. 

Preparation of a Structure Plan as a Policy Framework for a Rural Area. 

Planning Team for Rutland with Various Community Groups, County of Leicestershire, 


England, 1975-76. 


Problem: 
Context: 
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COMMENTARY ON FIGURE 56 


These three extracts are taken from docu- 
ments published by the County Council of 
Leicestershire in central England as part of the 
process of preparing a first official Structure 
Plan for Rutland. Rutland is a predominantly 
rural district of some 30 000 inhabitants which 
at that time (1975/76) had recently lost its inde- 
pendent County status (since recovered). 

The table at the top is one of a series of six 
similar tables presented for public discussion 
in November 1975, as part of a consultation 
document entitled ‘Let's talk about Rutland’. 
This particular table focuses on employment 
policy for Rutland, and lists in the first column 
a set of five possible options for employment, 
treated as a single decision area. Each row of 
the table contains notes on the incompatibility 
of that particular employment option with spe- 
cific options in other decision areas concerned 
respectively with population change, housing, 
movement, recreation, settlement pattern 
and finance. For presentation purposes, the 
individual options in these other decision areas 
were not shown in separate sub-divisions of 
the columns as in the standard format of option 
compatibility tables. This kind of simplification 
is most desirable in published documents. It 
will be noticed that the table does however 
briefly indicate the arguments on which partic- 
ular option bars are based, so that the underly- 
ing assumptions can be challenged by readers. 


Below the table appears an excerpt from a 
subsequent page of the same document (2), 
arguing for the exclusion of certain options 
on the strength of the foregoing analysis — 
among them the fifth of the employment policy 
options, excluded on the grounds of its excess- 
ive financial implications. After a description 
of the challenge of policy design and evalu- 
ation that remains (paragraphs 9.11 and 9.12), 
the report then goes on to list out the main 
options that remain in the various decision 
areas (only those for the first two decision 
areas, concerned with population and employ- 
ment, being included in this extract). 

The final illustration opposite is taken from 
a technical document written to present the 
analysis on which the submitted Structure Plan 
was based. The five ‘solution streams’ had 
been developed to indicate the range of choice 
available in the six main decision areas (exclud- 
ing the financial decision area) for each of 
five broad policy ‘orientations’ or emphases 
which could be clearly envisaged by the County 
and District Councillors. It was indicated by 
the planners that the set of policies finally 
selected might be based on a compromise 
between orientations rather than the selec- 
tion of any one orientation in its pure form. 
The final decision was to go for a set of 
policies based on a position part way between 
the conservation and the socially directed 
orientations. 
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Illustrations from Practice — Shaping 2 
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DESIGNING 


Theme: Deriving Alternative Schemes from an Option Graph and forming an Option Tree. 
a8 Problem: Implementation Policy for the Law against Nuisances, in an Environmental Policy Plan for a 
Municipality. 


PRACTICE Context: Action-Research with the Project Group, Municipality of Emmen, The Netherlands, 1982. 
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COMMENTARY ON FIGURE 57 


These photographs were taken at a work- 
ing session of the project group during the 
second month of a 1-year project to produce 
a Municipal Environmental Policy Plan. This 
work was undertaken by the Municipality of 
Emmen in the Province of Drenthe in the 
north of the Netherlands as part of an action 
research project sponsored by the Central 
Government. 

The project group was drawn from vari- 
ous parts of the organisation and contained 
a mixture of administrators, planners, engin- 
eers and other professionals. The alder- 
man responsible for the plan was often 
present for parts of such sessions. Allen 
Hickling and Arnold de Jong, who were 
conducting the research, acted as process 
consultants. 

A high level of unemployment in this part 
of Holland, and around Emmen in particu- 
lar, had led to the environment receiving 
very low priority in the recent past. This 
had been especially the case with respect to 
industry and commerce. Thus the need for 
an Environmental Policy Plan was a matter 
of debate. Environmentalists argued it to be 
essential if not too late, while others con- 
sidered it not only unnecessary, but even 
harmful. 


The focus of the work in this sequence of 
photographs is the implementation of controls 
of various kinds — legal, planning and so on 
(1). It represents a good example of how dif- 
ferent levels of choice can be combined in 
an option graph — although this may be only 
of value early in a project. Here there are 
decisions about whether to produce detailed 
local plans for the industrial areas; whether 
to be involved in zoning and the setting of 
norms; and the thoroughness of the imple- 
mentation plan to be made for the law about 
nuisances. At the same time there were more 
general considerations about the attitude to 
management of controls and the relaxation of 
by-laws. 

The process of deriving the decision 
schemes on the wall is important (2). In this 
instance there were three members of the 
group directly involved, and this helped to keep 
track of the logic. The option tree itself (3) 
is typical in that an unexpected number of 
schemes had to be accommodated, leading 
to a very asymmetrical layout. This does no 
harm to the learning process and was correc- 
ted in the official loose-leaf record of the meet- 
ing. Here also the reasoning and assumptions 
underlying the option bars were recorded. In 
this case recycling occurred soon after, and the 
whole problem was broken out into its con- 
stituent levels for further analysis. 
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DESIGNING 


Theme: Documentation using a Photo-Record of Progress in Designing Alternative Decision Schemes 


Problem: Organisational Choice in Developing a Programme of a Study Group of a National Society. 
Context: Process of O.R. Study Group, Operational Research Society, Birmingham, England, 1985. 
PRACTICE 
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COMMENTARY ON FIGURE 58 


The four illustrations opposite show how even 
relatively quickly drawn, exploratory flip charts 
produced in the course of a working ses- 
sion can be incorporated in a documentary 
record to help the participants recall after- 
wards something of the spirit of the pro- 
cess in which they were involved. The flip 
charts are part of a set of 17 generated 
during a one-day workshop held at the Uni- 
versity of Aston in Birmingham by a study 
group of the Operational Research Society 
of Great Britain. This study group, called the 
Process of OR Study Group (PORSG), had 
been formed several years earlier by a set 
of members of the Society with an interest 
not just in the analytical techniques of oper- 
ational research but in the wider process of 
carrying out operational research projects in 
organisations. 

Nine members of the study group took part 
in the workshop, the task of which was to con- 
sider possible directions for the future of the 
group after a period in which its momentum 
seemed to have been slipping. Allen Hickling 
had agreed to act as facilitator to the work- 
shop, of which John Friend was also a mem- 
ber. Because only a few hours were available, 
and because not all those present were famil- 
iar with the strategic choice approach, Allen 
Hickling did not involve the group as a whole 
in building up the record of progress on the 
wall; instead he combined the facilitator and 
recorder roles, attempting to capture the con- 
tributions of others on flip charts in a rapid, 
free-flowing way. 


Quite early in the workshop, the initial con- 
cerns expressed by participants were struc- 
tured loosely in the form of an ends/means 
diagram rather similar to that shown in Fig- 
ure 45; from this, an initial set of 17 decision 
areas was generated. The two wall charts on 
the right hand side reflect attempts to exam- 
ine some of the broader decision areas more 
closely. It will be noticed that some questions 
arose in discussion about whether the labels 
of particular options should be changed, and 
whether or not options could be treated as 
mutually exclusive. 

The more ‘finished’ option graph in the top 
left corner includes a set of three key decision 
areas concerned with the future of the group; 
the form of organisation, and the question 
of expansion of its membership — a further 
decision area on frequency of meetings having 
been first included but then set aside. The ana- 
lysis of this option graph indicated a choice of 
14 decision schemes. A debate on preferences 
was centred on four comparison areas, some 
of which were treated as constraints; these 
were concerned with commitment, relevance 
to others, availability of enough willing people 
and effect on OR education. 

The upshot of the meeting — corresponding 
broadly to scheme 10a in the tree — was the 
formation of a committee to work on a pro- 
motional strategy with a six-month deadline in 
view. The committee then went on to devise 
a programme of joint meetings with regional 
groups of the Society, thus opening up the 
debate about the practical process of conduct- 
ing operational research projects to the wider 
membership of the Society. 
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7 Skills in comparing 


INTRODUCTION 


In this chapter the aim will be to explore, 
more fully than was possible in Chapter 3, 
the subtle judgements that arise when work- 
ing in the comparing mode. The relevant core 
concepts were introduced in Figures 19-22; 
they are those of the comparison area, the 
relative assessment, the advantage compar- 
ison and the working shortlist. These concepts 
are all very general ones, which can be adap- 
ted to guide the work of the comparing mode 
at a variety of levels, ranging from the most 
rough and ready appraisal of ‘pros’ and ‘cons’ 
of some proposed action, to the most elabor- 
ate exercises in quantification and predictive 
modelling. 

However, experience so far in applying stra- 
tegic choice methods to practical decision 
problems supports the view that it is only very 
rarely that the more elaborate forms of compar- 
ison exercise can be justified. In the first place, 
it will usually take an exceptionally weighty 
decision to justify the time and resources 
called for in collating and analysing large 
amounts of data: more fundamentally, how- 
ever, the strategic choice philosophy draws 
attention to the question of whether extens- 
ive investment in analysis will produce a good 
enough return in terms of the level of confid- 
ence with which decisions can be taken, once 
the full range of uncertainties bearing on that 
decision has been considered. 

So experience indicates that it usually pays to 
concentrate on quite simple, crude approaches 
to the comparison of alternatives. Yet it is 
important to stress that there is always scope 
for choice in the ways. alternatives are to be 


compared. There are choices to be made in 
the formulation of comparison areas; choices 
in methods of relative assessment; choices in 
ways of presenting broader advantage com- 
parisons; and choices in the extent to which 
simplified numerical or other indices are intro- 
duced to narrow down the full range of altern- 
atives to a more limited working shortlist. The 
guidance offered in this chapter Is intended to 
help users in addressing these choices of eval- 
uative method and style in a more conscious 
and effective way. 

It is important to recognise that the work of 
comparing alternatives can become very dif- 
ficult in practice, however simple or elabor- 
ate the chosen methods of evaluation may be. 
The difficulties encountered can be political 
as much as technical, especially where there 
are many different constituencies of interest 
which might be affected — some perhaps dir- 
ectly represented in the decision process and 
others not. Furthermore, the procedural set- 
ting itself may be far from simple, and may 
change as the problem focus shifts. For these 
reasons, the guidance in this chapter will be 
shaped according to the principle of dynamic 
comparison, which has already been touched 
upon in the concluding section of Chapter 3. 
This principle captures the evaluative implica- 
tions of the wider view of planning as a pro- 
cess of choosing strategically through time: a 
process in which there may be a succession 
of ‘evaluative moments’ as the focus of com- 
parison changes or as new information comes 
to light, whether through unforeseen circum- 
stances or through explorations deliberately 
set in train. 
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Developing a Set of Relevant Comparison Areas 
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COMPARING 
In building up a set of comparison areas which are relevant to a specific problem focus, it can be 
Cy useful to start by examining each of the decision areas in turn, identifying the more important areas of 
difference between options as indicated here. When working interactively, this kind of activity is usually 


SKILLS carried out verbally, and can be combined with the use of various brainstorming methods. 
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IDENTIFYING APPROPRIATE 
COMPARISON AREAS 


In general, a set of comparison areas should 
be chosen to be as relevant as possible to 
the scope of the decision problem currently 
in view, and also to the political domain 
within which decisions are to be made. With 
problems of any complexity, there is always 
a danger that these considerations taken 
together will draw the participants in the dir- 
ection of quite an elaborate evaluation frame, 
with a longer list of comparison areas than 
can be conveniently managed when work- 
ing under practical pressures. So, as with the 
definition of decision areas, It can be worth 
devoting some time and effort to the formu- 
lation of an appropriate yet manageable set of 
comparison areas. Yet again, as with decision 
areas, people’s views on comparison areas 
may change as a group process builds up 
momentum and the level of shared under- 
standing grows; so the formulation of com- 
parison areas is better viewed as a continuing 
matter of concern than as something which 
should take up a great deal of time in the early 
stages of an interactive process. Where a cur- 
rent problem focus is expressed in terms of 
a set of linked decision areas and a choice of 
options within each, one practical way in which 
to begin generating comparison areas is to 
take each decision area in turn — perhaps start- 
ing with those which are believed to be most 
important — and then to consider what kinds 
of consequences or effects are thought to be 
most relevant to the comparison of options 
within each. One way of organising such a pro- 
cess is illustrated in Figure 59. 

In this example, the first question concerns 
the consequences of choosing between the 
northern and the southern road line through 
South Side. It might be immediately apparent 
that these options are likely to differ in terms 
of capital outlay and also in terms of impact 
on local residents. Further discussion might 
then suggest that there is another important 
consequence to be considered, relating to the 
flexibility to pursue further local development 


options in the future. So the consideration 
of this one decision area has indicated a set 
of three different comparison areas straight 
away. These are listed in Figure 59 using brief 
and tentative definitions. Such definitions can 
always be extended later, in the manner illus- 
trated earlier in Figure 19, and can be modi- 
fied, if need be, as the work proceeds. Some 
of these comparison areas may, of course, also 
be relevant to other decision areas as well; 
this is indicated in Figure 59 by checking off 
subsequent columns in the table where this is 
thought to be the case, or where there is some 
doubt over this point. 

Turning to the second decision area — that 
on location of the shopping centre — an addi- 
tional set of comparison areas may emerge as 
important. These again are listed in a tentat- 
ive way, using the options within the decision 
area aS one source of guidance in reviewing 
what kinds of comparison areas are likely to 
be significant. As further decision areas are 
added, the list is extended further — though it 
becomes more and more likely that some at 
least of the relevant comparison areas will have 
already been generated at an earlier stage. In 
the example of Figure 59, it will be seen that 
a set of 11 tentative comparison areas has 
been generated once the four decision areas 
within the chosen problem focus have been 
considered in turn. 

But a list of comparison areas generated in 
this way is unlikely to provide a well-balanced 
base for comparing alternatives, until some fur- 
ther work has been done on the structure of 
the list. For a start, the list may well be too 
long for working purposes; furthermore, it may 
contain a certain amount of repetition or over- 
lap, raising doubts about the level of general- 
ity or specificity with which comparison areas 
should be expressed. For example, in consider- 
ing the ROAD LINE? decision area, it was at 
first considered good enough to talk simply 
of ‘impact on residents’ without distinguishing 
one group of residents from another. Further 
down the list, in comparing options for DIST 
LIFE?, it was however felt to be appropriate 
to formulate a rather more specific comparison 
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COMPARING 
Even where a set of comparison areas has been generated initially with reference to a particular 
problem focus, it can be useful to check the list for balance and coverage by cross-reference to broader 
evaluation frameworks. Different perspectives can emerge by referring to frameworks expressed in terms 


SKILLS of organisational purposes and of political interests, so use of both types of framework can be worthwhile. 
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area concerned with the level of confidence of 
South Side residents in the future of the area. 
If the West Street decision area were to be 
added to the list, then a further question could 
arise of whether impacts on this more com- 
pact group of residents should be considered 
separately from those on the larger South Side 
community. 

In many practical problem situations, ques- 
tions will arise about discrimination between 
different affected groups, between different 
kinds of impact on the same group and, 
possibly, between different time horizons of 
impact as well. In the South Side situation, 
it might indeed be very important that the 
working party should debate what different 
categories of impact on residents there might 
be: whether, for instance, it could be import- 
ant to distinguish the severe and immediate 
consequences for those few residents facing 
the possibility of physical demolition of their 
homes from the less severe but continuing 
nuisance to others from high levels of traffic 
vibration and noise. 


DEVELOPING A BALANCED 
EVALUATION FRAME 


Participants in a decision process do not nor- 
mally work entirely from scratch when build- 
ing up a list of comparison areas relevant to 
each new decision problem that comes up. 
Usually, each member of a group begins with 
some preconceptions about a relevant frame 
of evaluation; a frame which may either have 
evolved as a purely intuitive response to felt 
political pressures, or may have been articu- 
lated more systematically as an expression of 
formal organisational policies or aims. 

One of the more explicit forms that a frame 
of evaluation can take Is a written statement of 
guiding objectives of the type often developed 
by those responsible for the management and 
control of large corporate organisations. Such 
a statement may sometimes be structured in 
a hierarchical form, with expressions of broad 
aspirations at one level and expressions of 
more specific policy intentions at another. In 


other situations the elements in the frame- 
work may be expressed in less aspirational 
and more pragmatic terms; perhaps in terms 
of broad problem areas to be addressed, such 
as poverty or unemployment, rather than in 
terms of idealistic aims to be achieved. Usu- 
ally, however, a statement expressed in terms 
of amelioration of problems can be rewritten in 
terms of achievement of goals, or vice versa; 
the underlying sense of purpose may be quite 
similar in either case. 

Underlying such statements of purpose, 
however, may be more subtle political 
pressures, relating to the structure of account- 
ability within which the participants are oper- 
ating. Sometimes, this sense of accountability 
will differ significantly from one participant 
to another: one member of the South Side 
Working Party, for example, might feel a spe- 
cial responsibility for the interests of South 
Side residents, and another for the interests 
of unemployed school leavers throughout the 
wider municipality. Such variations are likely 
to be influenced by some mix of personal 
commitments, representational roles and the 
principles of accountability on which the 
membership of the working group has been 
selected. 

Figure 60 illustrates how It is possible to use 
more than one type of evaluation frame as a 
point of reference in the search to develop 
a more structured set of comparison areas 
for a process of strategic choice. In the first 
list, based on a more purposive approach, a 
set of broad headings and more specific sub- 
headings is used to develop a framework of 
policy appropriate to the South Side problem; 
in the second list, a different sets of headings 
and sub-headings is used to identify relevant 
interests or ‘stakeholder’ groups, reflecting a 
concern to be responsive to varied political 
pressures. 

Either list would probably have to be exten- 
ded quite considerably before it could be 
considered to be at all complete in its own 
terms. Nevertheless, these two examples of 
evaluation frames are both reasonably typical 
of their kind. The first is typical of the kind 
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of hierarchically ordered statement of object- 
ives which is sometimes formally adopted as 
a set of central guidelines for the work of a 
corporate organisation; while the second is typ- 
ical of the range of interests to which a set 
of publicly accountable decision-makers might 
see themselves as having to respond. If the 
setting were one of a commercial rather than 
a political organisation, the headings might, 
of course, be different — for example, the 
interests to be considered might include share- 
holders, employees, customers, suppliers — 
but the organising principles would be much 
the same. 

Either type of list could, of course, be used 
directly as a set of comparison areas within 
which to evaluate alternative courses of action. 
However, in addressing any specific decision 
problem it will often be more helpful to gen- 
erate comparison areas directly in the first 
instance, as illustrated in Figure 59. Then the 
tentative comparison areas generated in this 
way can be matched against whatever more 
structured lists of policy concerns and interests 
may be available, to help generate insights into 
ways in which the set of comparison areas 
to be used might be reformulated in a more 
logical and consistent way. 

Although the two types of framework illus- 
trated in Figure 60 are organised on different 
principles, there will often be more similarities 
between them than might at first appear. For 
example, a concern with employment appears 
in both lists, expressed in different ways, as 
does a concern with municipal expenditure 
levels. The value of this kind of cross-reference 
between contrasting frames of reference is 
that it illuminates the scope for choices in the 
way comparison areas are expressed. Among 
them are choices between different levels of 
specificity or generality, and between levels of 
aggregation or disaggregation which might be 
considered appropriate to a particular decision 
process and a particular ‘evaluative moment’ 
within that process. 

One particular opportunity for evaluative 
choice concerns the possibility of reformu- 
lating some comparison areas as decision 
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areas, relating to choices of policy orienta- 
tion at a quite general level. This opens up 
the opportunity for an alternative approach to 
evaluation which was introduced in Chapter 6 
(Figure 54), based on the exploration of con- 
sistency between different levels of choice. 
This can be particularly helpful where there is 
uncertainty or disagreement about choices of 
appropriate policy stance; for example, lack of 
agreement on whether corporate expenditure 
commitments should be held to their present 
level, allowed to increase to some degree, 
or perhaps deliberately reduced. Such mat- 
ters can often be the subject of long-standing 
political controversy, which cannot always be 
addressed too explicitly in a process of stra- 
tegic choice — but which even so can be accom- 
modated in the analytical work. 


APPROACHES TO THE 
COMPARISON OF ALTERNATIVES 
IN TERMS OF FLEXIBILITY 


Whatever the range of policy concerns or 
interests that may be relevant to a decision 
problem, there is one particular aspect of com- 
parison that is of fundamental importance to 
the process of choosing strategically through 
time. This is the comparison of alternative 
courses of short-term action in terms of the 
flexibility of future choice which they allow. 
One approach to this aspect of comparison 
was illustrated in Figure 25, where five pos- 
sible action schemes for South Side were com- 
pared in terms of the range of longer-term 
decision schemes left open by each. This range 
was first presented in terms of a straight count 
of schemes; but then a robustness index was 
used to indicate how many schemes in each 
case met a specified threshold of acceptab- 
ility, reflecting the concerns of one of the 
more important of the various interest groups 
affected in this case. 

In general, flexibility of future choice tends to 
be valued positively by decision-makers. This 
is because the more courses of action are 
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left open for the future, the greater in gen- 
eral will be the prospects of successful adapta- 
tion to whatever changes in circumstances the 
future may bring.’ However, it may not always 
be realistic to treat flexibility of future choice 
as one simple comparison area, because the 
value of such flexibility may differ between 
one area of future choice and another, and 
also between one set of interests and another. 
Indeed, flexibility to one party may sometimes 
mean restrictions of opportunities to others. 
In South Side, for example, the opportunities 
for residents to improve their homes, or to 
exercise other kinds of choices in their own 
domestic lives, might become more restricted 
if certain options for development on nearby 
sites were not foreclosed. 

Where many alternatives are being com- 
pared in broad terms, It may be adequate 
to treat flexibility or some such term as a 
single broadly defined comparison area, as in 
the list of Figure 59. At other times, how- 
ever, it may be important to relate this aspect 
of comparison more carefully to some evalu- 
ation framework which identifies a range of 
affected interests or policy concerns, as in the 
two examples in Figure 60. This finer level of 
flexibility analysis becomes practicable in any 
situation where opportunities for future choice 
have been structured in terms of decision 
areas and options, so that flexibility in some 
decision areas can be given greater weight 
than flexibility in others. For example, in the 
situation of Figure 25, the first of the five short- 
term action schemes could be regarded with 
particular favour as It is the only one to leave 
open the opportunity of developing the central 
site for industry — an aspect of flexibility which 
could be viewed as of particular importance to 
the local unemployed. 

Another possibility — which will be discussed 
more fully in Chapter 8 — is that the preserva- 
tion of options in some decision areas might be 


1 This can be seen a essentially an expression of the 
cybernetic law of requisite variety, first enunciated by 
Ross Ashby in his ‘Introduction to Cybernetics’ (Ashby, 
1956). At its simplest, the law states that ‘it takes vari- 
ety to control variety’. 


seen as of particular significance as a means 
of responding to certain specified contingen- 
cies that might arise in future. For example, the 
opportunity to zone the central site in South 
Side for industry might be seen as of particu- 
lar significance if the contingency of closure of 
the local steelworks were to occur. 

Circumstances sometimes arise in practice 
where another related aspect of flexibility has 
to be considered; the flexibility not just to 
choose between alternative courses of action 
in future but to alter courses of current action at 
some point in time after an initial commitment 
has been made. Where decision areas and 
options have been rigorously defined in terms 
of immediate action commitments of an Irre- 
vocable nature, this possibility should, strictly 
speaking, not arise. However, when people are 
working on problems under pressure, this kind 
of rigour is not always appropriate. This is a 
point that is of particular significance in relation 
to choices of broad policy orientation, which 
may be publicly adopted at one moment but 
can be modified or reversed later, should cir- 
cumstances change. 

One means of approaching this question of 
flexibility to modify a policy position at some 
future time is illustrated in Figure 61. This 
example builds on the comparison of South 
Side policy orientations presented earlier 
(Figure 54). Figure 61 starts by presenting the 
courses of possible action at an operational 
level which are left open by each of the 
three possible policy orientations — omitting 
the short-term private orientation because no 
schemes at all at the operational level were 
found to be consistent with it. 

Also, it was indicated in Figure 54 that a 
long-term private investment orientation was 
believed to be of doubtful feasibility. In such 
circumstances, one working assumption might 
be that such an orientation could not be adop- 
ted in the short term, yet that the choice 
of a short-term public investment orientation 
now could leave open the possibility of a 
later switch to a long-term private orientation, 
should a sufficiently interested and influential 
private investor appear. The full logic of this 
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COMPARING 
Where decision areas relate to choices of policy stance or other positions which allow future modification 
it can sometimes be useful to compare short-term alternatives in terms of the possibility of changing to 


other positions at some future time. Such comparisons are usually made informally and interactively, 
SKILLS : 


but this example of a more formal comparison illustrates the general principles involved 
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situation is represented in Figure 61, where 
POLICY NOW? and POLICY LATER? are for- 
mulated as separate areas of choice, in place 
of the composite decision area which was ori- 
ginally labelled INVESTMENT ORIENTATION?. 
The choice now of an orientation towards 
short-term public investment can then be com- 
pared to the choice now of a long-term public 
investment orientation — or, indeed, any other 
alternative — in terms of the additional flexibility 
it offers in terms of its changeability to a differ- 
ent policy position in future. However, it should 
be noted that, in this example, the flexibility 
available in the ‘Level 2’ decision areas may be 
limited if some of them are of high urgency, 
calling for commitment at or before the time 
the initial policy is agreed. This kind of difficulty 
will be considered further in Chapter 8. 


CHOICE OF METHOD OF 
ASSESSMENT WITHIN A 
COMPARISON AREA 


Just as there are different ways in which altern- 
ative courses of action can be compared in 
terms of their relative flexibility, so more gen- 
erally there are different ways in which altern- 
atives can be compared within any other kind 
of comparison area. This means that there are 
always judgements to be made as to how 
any kind of comparative information should be 
presented to help people make comparisons 
between specific alternatives — not least where 
information from varied sources has to be 
compressed into a compact and intelligible 
form. Among the practical choices to be faced 
are choices relating to the use of different 
forms of language for communication such as 
words, figures and graphs, as well as choices 
about the ways in which feelings of uncertainty 
should be expressed. Some of the differences 
of approach that can be considered in both 
these directions were considered in Chapter 3 
(Figures 20 and 21). 

Underlying such choices of presentation, 
however, may be deeper choices about the 
actual techniques or procedures to be used in 
making assessments of alternatives, and the 


sources of information or judgement on which 
those procedures should draw. Such choices 
of assessment procedure can sometimes have 
an important bearing on the levels of effort 
and time to be devoted to different comparison 
areas, and also on the levels of confidence with 
which assessments can be expressed. 

Some procedures of assessment are highly 
intuitive, while others involve precisely defined 
sequences of calculation. For example, to form 
an assessment of the relative capital outlays 
involved in different develooment options for 
the central site in South Side, there could 
be a choice of either asking a single finan- 
cial or engineering expert for a quick ‘off the 
cuff’ guess, based on accumulated personal 
experience; or calling for a more painstaking 
calculation taking several weeks, in which sev- 
eral different experts might be asked to play 
some part. However simplified or elaborate the 
procedure may be, it is important to remember 
that the range of underlying sources of uncer- 
tainty will be the same — the choice being one 
as to whether or not effort should be invested 
in exploring them in a conscious way. 

Whenever a particular procedure of assess- 
ment is thought to be critical to the decisions 
currently in view, there is always the oppor- 
tunity to pause and explore its structure in 
more depth, in a search for a fuller understand- 
ing of the pattern of elements and operations 
on which it is built. One systematic means 
of conducting this kind of exploration is illus- 
trated in Figure 62. For illustrative purposes, 
this example Is restricted to one comparatively 
tangible aspect of the assessment procedures 
in South Side — that of the relative assessment 
of capital outlays for two of the development 
options for the central site. 

The breakdown of elements and operations 
in Figure 62 begins by taking two of the appar- 
ently straightforward numerical assessments 
of capital cost which were first presented in 
Chapter 3 (Figure 22): the estimates of 450k 
and 200k entered against the industrial and 
housing options for use of the central site. 

The baseline for each of the assessments in 
Figure 62 is assumed to be the ‘null option’ 
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COMPARING 
This kind of systematic exploration of the elements contributing to an assessment procedure is not 
Ce usually worth carrying out unless and until the focus for comparison has been narrowed down to a 


few alternatives which differ critically in terms of assessments in particular comparison areas, making it 
SKILLS important to explore key sources of uncertainty and alternative ways in which they might be managed. 
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of leaving the site in its present derelict 
state — an option which may be purely hypo- 
thetical in so far as it is not considered a real- 
istic alternative within the present South Side 
problem formulation but, nevertheless, might 
offer a well-defined starting point for the applic- 
ation of standard cost assessment techniques. 

In Figure 62, the assessments of capital out- 
lay for the industrial and housing options are 
both shown broken down in a stepwise way 
into various contributory elements of assess- 
ment. Some of these take the form of other 
more basic estimates of a quantitative kind — 
for instance, estimates of the usable site area 
and the unit cost of site servicing per hectare — 
while others take the form of non-numerical 
statements of assumptions which are still 
worth recording explicitly, especially where 
they remain open to challenge. For example, 
one engineer might assume that engineering 
difficulties on the central site were ‘not excep- 
tional’; yet another might cast doubt on this 
assumption in the light of asomewhat different 
appraisal of drainage problems or geological 
conditions. Again, some participants might 
wish to challenge an underlying policy assump- 
tion that industrial sites should be provided 
with a comprehensive range of infrastructure 
services before being advertised for rental 
or sale, whereas only minimal infrastructure 
should be provided if housing development 
were being considered. 

The breakdown of assessments into con- 
tributory operations and elements is a proced- 
ure that could, in theory, be pursued almost 
indefinitely, exposing more and more hidden 
assumptions all the time. However, this depth 
of investigation will not normally be Jjusti- 
fied unless it is suspected that it will expose 
new areas of uncertainty which might have 
a critical effect on work within the choos- 
ing mode. Under practical time and resource 
pressures, It is more usual to trust the judge- 
ment of the experts; however, the opportun- 
ity is always there to ask probing questions 
about the assumptions underlying any expert 
assessments, and Figure 62 illustrates one 
general procedure that can be used to probe 


systematically the range of assumptions on 
which particular assessments rest.” 

Of course, the nature of the assumptions 
and the underlying procedure of assessment 
may be quite different in different types of 
comparison area. For instance, any assess- 
ments of annual incomes for the two alternat- 
ives in Figure 62 could depend on judgements 
about the year-by-year build up of incomes 
over some fixed period of future years, with 
mounting levels of uncertainty as the time hori- 
zon extends. And, wherever there is no obvi- 
ous numerical unit of assessment on which 
to rely — as in the assessment of the impact 
any course of action might have on exist- 
ing residents of South Side — then the break- 
down of contributory assumptions is likely 
to be a less straightforward matter. But the 
same principles apply; and the method of step- 
wise investigation of assumptions illustrated 
in Figure 62 remains valid even when most 
or all of the contributory assumptions have to 
be explored by interrogating an expert whose 
assessments are based purely on personal 
experience and informed judgement. 


EXPRESSING FEELINGS OF 
UNCERTAINTY WHEN ASSESSING 
ALTERNATIVES 


Because any assessment of the effects of 
pursuing a course of action involves at least 
some elements of conjecture, anybody who 
is asked to contribute towards the process of 
assessment must expect to encounter feel- 
ings of uncertainty — whether these feelings 
are addressed consciously or at a more uncon- 
scious level. Referring again to the example 
of an assessment procedure considered in 
Figure 62, it might be possible for a local plan- 
ner to feel very confident about quoting a figure 
of 4ha for the full area of the central site, 


2 Other examples relating to actual planning studies car- 
ried out by Coventry City Council were presented in 
Local Government and Strategic Choice (Friend and 
Jessop, 1969/77, pp. 69-95). 
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COMPARING 
This kind of stepwise questioning process is usually carried out verbally, and can be introduced briefly 
Ce and informally at any stage of interactive working where it is proving difficult to arrive at an assessment 


either on a numerical or a more judgemental scale. It can be used either to overcome unwillingness to 
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accepting that details of boundary demarca- 
tion could make a marginal difference. Yet the 
extent of the proposed buffer zone — assumed 
to be wider in the case of the housing than 
the industrial option, so as to provide a higher 
level of insulation from traffic noise — might be 
seen as a rather more debatable matter. And 
the assessment of site servicing costs per hec- 
tare might be expected to involve higher levels 
of uncertainty again —as was indeed suggested 
in Figure 62 by the fuller breakdown of this ele- 
ment into four different contributory elements, 
not all of them of a readily quantifiable form. 
People who are asked to make assessments 
under uncertainty — even if they be professional 
experts in their field — do not always behave 
in a similar or consistent way. One expert, for 
instance, might prefer to quote a single estim- 
ate of 15k per hectare for industrial servicing 
costs, as if it were quite incontrovertible, treat- 
ing any feelings of uncertainty as a purely per- 
sonal concern. However, another expert might 
profess such a high state of uncertainty as to 
be reluctant to offer any figure at all — perhaps 
for fear of being called to account, should any 
estimate offered later be falsified by events. 
To overcome such feelings of reluctance in 
quoting figures — or conversely, to get a sense 
of the level of uncertainty which surrounds 
a single apparently confident estimate — It is 
often worth adopting a simple questioning pro- 
cedure which has become known as the sur- 
prise limit method. This method is illustrated 
with reference to South Side in Figure 63. 
The surprise limit method can be applied 
to any element within an assessment proced- 
ure which calls for judgements along some 
numerical or equivalent scale. It involves ask- 
ing a series of questions of a person who 
holds information in that field — the knowledge 
source, in expert systems language — as to 
what levels on that scale would cause them 
surprise, starting with extreme levels at either 
end and gradually working inwards until a range 
of ‘non-surprising’ possibilities remains. 
Figure 63 demonstrates two different levels 
at which this approach can be applied to the 
comparison of capital outlays for Schemes A 


and B in the South Side problem situation. 
In the first set of questions, it is Supposed 
that an expert — in this case perhaps a civil 
engineer — starts from a position of reluctance 
to give any estimate of the capital cost per 
hectare of servicing the central site for indus- 
trial development. So the interrogator begins 
by taking what is likely to be an unrealistically 
low level — in this case 5k per hectare — and 
asking whether it would cause the expert any 
surprise if the servicing cost per hectare were 
as low as this. If the expert says ‘yes’ then the 
question Is repeated with successively higher 
levels until a level which no longer causes sur- 
prise is reached. The same kind of question 
can also be asked, starting from what is initially 
judged to be an unrealistically high level and 
working downwards. 

Usually, the questioner works from the two 
ends more or less alternately, accepting that 
there will be a tendency to ‘overshoot’ the 
limits of surprise from time to time. The pro- 
cess is, therefore, one of gradual narrowing 
down from both ends until a view is arrived 
at, with the range of tenable assumptions in 
between. Such a procedure, of working by 
successive approximation towards a feasible 
range, can usually persuade even the most 
reluctant expert to give some expression to his 
or her limits of surprise, even when starting 
from a position of refusal to make any estimate 
at all. In the opposite situation, where an expert 
refuses to deviate from a single point on the 
scale, it becomes possible to test the limits of 
surprise by working outwards from that point 
rather than inwards from the extremes. In prac- 
tice, the procedure is usually conducted purely 
through verbal questions and answers; It is 
mainly for illustrative purposes that Figure 63 
sets out the successive steps in written form. 

The second illustration in Figure 63 shows 
how the surprise limit method can be applied 
even when the scale is a non-numerical one. 
The scale here is the generalised one of degree 
of comparative advantage which was first illus- 
trated in Chapter 3 (Figure 21). The process of 
asking surprise limit questions in relation to this 
non-numerical scale is essentially the same as 
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It is occasionally worth calibrating an advantage comparison scale numerically as in this illustration, 
Ce either to provide a firmer basis for arriving at judgements of advantage across different comparison 
areas for a particularly important pair of alternatives, or to carry out periodic checks for the types of bias 


SKILLS that can arise in combining judgements of ranges in a more informal and judgemental way. 
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before; this example demonstrates how relat- 
ive assessments can be arrived at even within 
comparison areas where there is no basis for 
comparing alternatives other than in terms of 
some intuitive sense of level of advantage — 
marginal, significant or whatever — within the 
specific setting in which decisions are to be 
made. 

There is, of course, no reason why surprise 
limit questions should not be addressed to 
more than one expert. Indeed, the possibility 
that there may be several different knowledge 
sources opens the way to the use of system- 
atic approaches such as the Delphi method 
(Dalkey, 1969) for pooling the judgements of 
several individuals with differing kinds or levels 
of expertise to contribute. Such experiments, 
if used as a background for discussion rather 
than a substitute for it, can expose all kinds 
of hidden differences in the assumptions of 
different individuals. One exercise in which a 
surprise limit approach was used to explore 
differences in perception between colleagues 
in the same team — an administrator, a plan- 
ner and an engineer — has been fully reported 
elsewhere (Friend, Power and Yewlett, 1974, 
pp. 140-158). 


COMBINING ADVANTAGE 
JUDGEMENTS ACROSS DIFFERENT 
COMPARISON AREAS 


It can be difficult enough at times to arrive 
at judgements of the balance of advantage 
between alternatives within any single com- 
parison area: it can be even more difficult to 
judge the overall balance of advantage across 
a set of dissimilar comparison areas. This was 
illustrated by the comparison in Chapter 3 
(Figure 21) of two alternative schemes for 
South Side across the four comparison areas of 
CAPITAL:, INCOME:, JOBS: and RESIDENTS:, 
each represented by a range of points on a 
common advantage comparison scale. It is at 
such moments of evaluation across compar- 
ison areas that major feelings of uncertainty 
about value considerations tend to come most 
directly to the fore, and have to be taken into 


account, alongside whatever other feelings of 
uncertainty may have been encountered in 
making assessments within the separate com- 
parison areas taken one at a time. 

It is never an easy matter to bring diverse 
sources of uncertainty within a common ana- 
lytical framework. But it is necessary to do 
so if it is intended to compare alternative 
approaches to the management of uncertainty 
within the choosing mode; and it was as a step 
in this direction that a broad-based method 
of advantage comparison under uncertainty 
was introduced in Chapter 3. The judgement 
was presented (Figure 21) that Scheme B 
had the advantage over Scheme A in terms 
of capital outlay and probably also in terms 
of impact on residents; but that Scheme A 
had the advantage in terms of income and 
jobs. But the levels of advantage were subject 
to much uncertainty — uncertainty deriving in 
part from the process of assessment within 
each comparison area and, in part, from the 
value judgements involved in conversion to the 
common advantage comparison scale. These 
uncertainties made it all the more difficult in 
that example (Figure 21) to judge where the 
overall balance of advantage lay when all four 
comparison areas were taken into account. 

This kind of balancing process is one which 
people continually have to undertake in prac- 
tice, if only in an intuitive way. However, once 
a comparative advantage scale has been used 
to record an explicit picture of judgements and 
assumptions, it becomes possible to supple- 
ment that intuition — and to carry out checks on 
its reliability — by resort to rather more system- 
atic methods. One way of doing this is illus- 
trated in Figure 64. In Figure 64, a numerical 
scale of advantage assessment has been intro- 
duced as ameans of calibrating the distinctions 
between bands on the original non-numerical 
scale, and thus as a basis for combining judge- 
ments across the different comparison areas. 
The calibration of the scale is a matter of con- 
venience: the particular numerical scale used 
in Figure 64 treats the point of no advantage 
either way as zero, and takes the boundary 
between the ‘significant’ and ‘considerable’ 
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bands as 10 points in either direction — one dir- 
ection being treated as negative and the other 
positive so as to keep the arithmetic straight. 

Such a scale allows the mid-point of 
the range for each comparison area to be 
expressed as either a negative or a positive 
number. These numbers can then be added 
together to arrive at a rough estimate of the 
mid-point of the range of belief about overall 
comparative advantage, for any set of compar- 
ison areas taken in combination. In the illus- 
tration of Figure 64, there is a total of 20 
‘advantage points’ in favour of B to be coun- 
ted by adding the mid-points of the CAPITAL: 
and RESIDENTS: ranges, against 19 points in 
favour of A obtained by adding the mid-points 
of the INCOME: and JOBS: assessments. The 
net effect is a marginal single point of net 
advantage in favour of B when all four compar- 
isons are combined. 

But then there is the influence of uncertainty 
to be considered, which is considerable in this 
case. A rough rule of thumb, which is good 
enough for most practical purposes, is that the 
range of belief for a combined advantage com- 
parison will be a little wider than the range of 
belief for the most uncertain of the separate 
advantage comparisons within the individual 
comparison areas; If there are two comparison 
areas with an equally wide span of uncertainty, 
then a span about half as wide again as either 
of them can be assumed. In the illustration of 
Figure 64, it will be noticed that the range for 
both RESIDENTS: and JOBS: extends about 10 
points on either side of the mid-point, whereas 
the range for both CAPITAL: and INCOME: 
assessments is significantly less. So the rule 
of thumb suggests that a range of about 15 
points on either side of the mid-point will be 
roughly right as an expression of the total range 
of uncertainty when all comparison areas are 
combined. As shown in Figure 64, this means 
there could be a significant or even consider- 
able advantage to either alternative when all 
sources of uncertainty are taken into account; 
so there is a case for some serious thought 
about how the overall range of uncertainty 
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could be managed, before a preference in the 
direction of either alternative is expressed. 

This kind of procedure for combining advant- 
age comparisons can also be carried out 
in a step-by-step way, introducing one new 
comparison area at a time. This possibility 
is illustrated in Figure 64 by the introduction 
of FLEXIBILITY: as an additional comparison 
area; the range of positions on the scale being 
based, in this case, purely on a quick intu- 
itive Judgement about the relative flexibility 
of A and B. In the event, Figure 64 shows 
that this addition makes only a marginal dif- 
ference to the mid-point and range arrived at 
for the other four comparison areas combined. 
With practice, it becomes possible to use a 
non-numerical advantage comparison scale in 
a quick and informal way, either as a group 
activity or by asking people to work individu- 
ally on pre-prepared sheets, then comparing 
and collating the individual judgements which 
they make. It usually takes a little experience 
to arrive at consistent interpretations of the dif- 
ferent levels of significance within a particu- 
lar working situation; for people have to learn 
to use the successive bands of a comparative 
advantage scale in a broadly similar way. 

For example, in a particular context, it might 
seem to make sense to rate one alternative as 
having a ‘considerable’ advantage over another 
in each of two comparison areas, but little 
sense to regard their combined advantage as 
‘extreme’. In that case, it might be decided to 
extend the width of the ‘considerable’ band on 
the scale until such inconsistencies tended to 
disappear. Also, methods based on statistical 
theory can provide a check on any more intu- 
itive rules of thumb by which ranges of uncer- 
tainty are combined.? However, in interactive 


3 If a set of variables are independent and can be 
assumed to follow the normal (Gaussian) probability 
distribution, then the standard deviation of their sum 
can be taken as the square root of the sum of the 
squares of the separate standard deviations. So if the 
ranges shown in Figure 64 are assumed to represent 
two standard deviations on either side of the mean, 
the corresponding distance for the first four comparison 
areas combined would be the square root of (42 +5? + 
10? + 102), which is about equal to 16. 
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group working, such checks are mainly of use 
on an occasional basis, as a means of building 
confidence that intuition is not generating res- 
ults which are at too much variance with logic. 


APPLYING CONSTRAINTS IN 
THE CHOICE OF A WORKING 
SHORTLIST 


Where there is a large number of decision 
schemes to be compared, it will usually be 
quite unrealistic to subject more than a few 
of them to the kind of carefully structured pair 
comparison process under uncertainty which 
has just been discussed; so the need to choose 
a more restricted working shortlist becomes 
acute. One approach to the choice of such a 
working shortlist was illustrated in Chapter 3 
(Figure 22), where all schemes which were 
estimated to come above a specified threshold 
of capital cost were set aside, as were all 
those which did not meet a specified minimum 
level on the non-numerical residents’ confid- 
ence index. 

The application of such minimum or max- 
imum constraints on selected indices of 
assessment is a useful, if obvious, means 
of arriving at a working shortlist where there 
is a very large number of possible decision 
schemes to be considered. This is especially 
so where the options within the individual 
decision areas can be assessed separately on 
numerical or equivalent scales, and assess- 
ments for at least some of the combinations 
of options can be made simply by adding the 
option assessments together. In practice a 
monetary index is often used as a constraint, 
because there are many situations in which it 
iS politically appropriate to apply some upper 
limit to the overall cost of a decision scheme. 
However, in other situations a constraint might 
be placed on the minimum number of jobs 
created, or the maximum number of resid- 
ents to be displaced, or the minimum ratio of 
annual return to investment. In general, It will, 
of course, only be worth introducing a con- 
straint on any scale if it corresponds to a con- 


cern which Is important in the particular con- 
text in which the participants are working. 

When applying a constraint to a large and 
complex set of decision schemes, it is not 
always necessary to work through all possible 
schemes in full. One means of simplifying 
the procedure Is illustrated in Figure 65. Here, 
assessments of capital cost are indicated for 
the set of possible decision schemes for South 
Side, these being presented in the form of a 
tree as in Chapter 3 (Figure 22) — but with some 
adjustments introduced to illustrate particular 
points. First, the WEST ST? decision area has 
been added, which increases the total range 
of schemes. Secondly, the options within the 
SHOP LOC’N? and DIST LIFE? decision areas 
are assessed jointly rather than separately — 
because It is supposed now that there are cer- 
tain costs associated with choosing options in 
particular combinations in these two decision 
areas — and the sequence of decision areas 
has been modified so as to bring these two 
decision areas together. Thirdly, the capital 
cost assessments in each column have been 
recalibrated so that the alternative with the 
lowest capital cost is taken as zero and the 
expected capital cost of every other alternative 
is assessed as a positive figure relative to this 
minimum amount. Such recalibration can be 
useful where it is desired to apply a constraint 
of expected relative cost — but of course in 
many situations cost limits may be conceived 
in more absolute terms. 

Because only positive cost figures can now 
appear, it is possible to set a constraint on the 
maximum cumulative figure which is accept- 
able at any branching point in the tree. In 
Figure 65, a capital cost limit of 500 k monetary 
units has been introduced. This has the effect 
of terminating the branches emanating from 
choice of the southern road line quite early on, 
and also closing some of the other branches 
before the full set of feasible schemes has 
been developed. In this example, only four 
feasible schemes remain which do not violate 
either the option bars or the cumulative capital 
cost constraint of 500k. These four schemes 
have been given the labels P, O, R and S for 
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Applying Constraints in Generating Decision Schemes 
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Wherever options or combinations can be assessed in terms of a simplified scale, it becomes possible 

to cut down the range of schemes for closer comparison by introducing, on a trial basis, some constraint 

on the maximum or minimum acceptable level. It can save time and effort to close off entire branches 
at an early stage, and recalibration to make all relative assessments positive can facilitate this. 
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working purposes, and together they offer one 
basis for a manageable working shortlist. If 
desired, the working shortlist can be further 
reduced by grouping together schemes which 
are rather similar in terms of their options, then 
using one of them to represent the other mem- 
bers of that group at this stage in the compar- 
ison process. In the example of Figure 65, the 
judgement has been made that Scheme R can 
represent Scheme OQ within a more restricted 
shortlist of only three schemes, because the 
two schemes differ only in terms of the West 
Street option and R is the less costly of the 
two. 

Often, it can be difficult to judge, in prac- 
tice, at what level a constraint should be set, 
if the purpose is to develop a working short- 
list which is neither too large nor too limited 
to serve as a base for more careful compar- 
ison of alternatives. The level of the constraint 
can, of course, always be raised or lowered in 
retrospect, if the level first chosen does not 
have the desired effect. Where computer sup- 
port is available, then such adjustments can 
be carried out quickly; indeed, if desired, the 
level of constraint can be varied automatic- 
ally in accordance with specified rules. One 
possibility is to specify in advance the num- 
ber of schemes required in the working short- 
list, leaving the computer to adjust the level 
of the constraint accordingly. Another possib- 
ility is to specify the maximum level of differ- 
ence to be considered between the least-cost 
scheme and any other scheme to be included 
in the list recognising that, as in the example 
of Figure 65, the level of cost for the least-cost 
scheme cannot be known at the outset if there 
is a possibility that the combination of all the 
zero-cost options will be excluded by option 
bars. 


SHORTLISTING ACROSS MULTIPLE 
COMPARISON AREAS 


The application of constraints in relation 
to numerical or similar indices can provide 
an effective way of reducing the range of 
schemes where this is very large. But this 


reduction can carry a cost, because it can mean 
ignoring for the time being any other compar- 
ison areas which cannot be treated in this way; 
and also because potentially vital information 
about uncertainty has to be temporarily set 
aside. So, it is often wise to view the use of 
constraints as only a crude filtering phase in the 
formation of a shortlist, leading to an interme- 
diate list of schemes to which other methods 
of shortlisting can subsequently be applied. 

As was also illustrated earlier (in Figure 22) 
the ranking of alternatives according to order 
of preference in different comparison areas 
offers another useful reference point in select- 
ing promising alternatives for closer examina- 
tion. Simple rankings can be deduced quickly 
wherever decision schemes can be compared 
in terms of numerical or equivalent indices, 
with tied rankings wherever the indices for two 
or more alternatives are the same; and it is not 
difficult to scan two or more comparison areas 
simultaneously, once the information has been 
reduced to this form. But a set of alternat- 
ives can always be arranged in a tentative 
rank order in other comparison areas, where 
assessments cannot be quantified — so long 
as there is some basis for judgement which 
allows one scheme to be rated, however hes- 
itantly, as more desirable than, less desirable 
than, or roughly similar to any other. 

Figure 66 develops this point by compar- 
ing the nine schemes, A-I of Figure 22, in 
terms of their rankings on all four of the 
comparison areas which were originally intro- 
duced. The CAPITAL: and RESIDENTS: rank- 
ings are as earlier indicated in Figure 22; but 
the INCOME: and JOBS: rankings have been 
added on the basis of quick intuitive judge- 
ments about orders of preference within each 
of these two additional comparison areas. 

On the basis of a set of rankings such as 
that in Figure 66, it may be possible to pick out 
one or more schemes which are dominated by 
particular others, in the sense that any domin- 
ated scheme is inferior to, or at least no better 
than, the other in each of the rankings in the 
different comparison areas. So, in South Side, 
there are four schemes — C, F, H and |-—each of 
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COMPARING 
The ranking of alternatives taking several comparison areas separately offers a simple but useful aid 


Ce to comparison where the set is neither too large to be readily handled in this way — in which case 
constraints can be introduced — nor so small as to make this step unnecessary. The setting aside of 


dominated schemes and the picking out of those ranking highly on several comparison areas can then 


oe aid the shortlisting process. 
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which is dominated by Scheme A in terms of 
this set of four comparison areas; and among 
them, Scheme F is dominated by Scheme B 
as well. So it could be judged appropriate to 
exclude these four schemes from any short- 
list selected as a basis for closer evaluation, 
accepting the risk that the excluded schemes 
might score quite highly in other comparison 
areas not considered at this stage, and also 
the risk that the rankings might change if major 
areas of uncertainty were to be investigated 
and new information uncovered. 

As an alternative means of displaying the 
same information, it can often be useful to 
rearrange a set of rankings by reference to 
the principle of rank ordering, as shown in the 
second listing of Figure 66. Here the set of 
alternatives is arranged in four different orders 
of preference, each based on their rank order in 
one of the four comparison areas; so schemes 
which rate highly in terms of two or more com- 
parison areas will tend to rise towards the top 
in the corresponding columns. It can be seen in 
this instance that Scheme A- which comes top 
in two of the columns — rates quite well also in 
the other two columns, while Scheme E — the 
most attractive from the residents’ viewpoint — 
scores well enough in terms of income and 
jobs but is the least favourable in terms of cap- 
ital cost. So, the comparison of A with E could 
be a promising one to explore more closely 
from the point of view of exposing underly- 
ing value issues; thus these two alternatives 
might well be taken forward to a committee 
of elected representatives for debate, perhaps 
after further assessment of their relative con- 
sequences has been carried out. 

Further inspection of Figure 66 might sug- 
gest also that Scheme B be carried forward 
for closer comparison with A and E, in view of 
its high ranking in terms of both the residents 
and capital assessments — despite its low rank- 
ing in each of the other two comparison areas. 
Conceivably, too, Scheme D could be carried 
forward as a possible compromise alternative, 
making a quite manageable working shortlist of 
four schemes in all—A, E, B and D - to be used 
as a basis for closer pair comparisons taking 


uncertainty more explicitly into account. And 
this in turn could provide a basis from which to 
switch into the work of the choosing mode. 


FURTHER EXTENSIONS IN 
COMPARING METHODS 


In Chapter 10 there will be found a brief dis- 
cussion of the use of computer software to 
support the work of the comparing mode, and 
examples of three of the main window lay- 
outs used to support this mode in STRAD 2 
for Windows will be presented in Figure 92. 
In the design of this software, the opportun- 
ity has been taken to make significant exten- 
sions in the methods of comparison presented 
in this chapter, although these remain based 
on the four basic concepts of the comparison 
area, the relative assessment, the advantage 
comparison and the working shortlist. These 
extensions are possible because, provided 
assessments of option differences have been 
entered for all combinations of decision areas 
and comparison areas where these differences 
are judged to be significant, the computer can 
aggregate this information rapidly. The user 
can then introduce any adjustments which may 
be judged necessary to take account of expec- 
ted effects of combining options from linked 
decision areas in particular ways. 

The computer can carry out this process 
of aggregating differences not only across 
decision areas but also across comparison 
areas, provided some assumptions have been 
entered about their relative weightings or 
trade-off rates. A particular feature of the 
STRAD software is the way it enables intuit- 
ive assumptions of these weighting factors to 
be entered at an early stage of the comparing 
work, and subsequently adjusted as and when 
required. 


SUMMARY: PROCESS JUDGEMENTS 
IN THE COMPARING MODE 


This chapter has discussed various choices 
of method and emphasis that are continually 
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encountered in practice when working in the 
comparing mode. They are choices which 
involve repeated judgements about the bal- 
ance between simplification and elaboration in 
evaluation method; a balance which, as argued 
at the beginning of the chapter, is more use- 
fully conceived in dynamic than in static terms. 
To maintain an appropriate balance through 
time can involve alternating between rough 
and ready comparisons among many altern- 
atives, and closer comparisons of a selec- 
ted few; however, this balance is one that 
has to be judged not only in the light of 
the application of broad guidelines such as 
those offered in this chapter, but also in the 
light of political and administrative considera- 
tions which can vary from context to context. 
These will include the perceived importance 
of different decisions; the range of interests 
affected; and the nature of their represent- 
ation, direct or indirect, in the processes 
by which comparisons and choices are to 
be made. 

Underlying many of the evaluative choices 
to be made are questions of response to 
uncertainty — feelings of uncertainty being, 
in practice, inseparable from the necessary 
processes of conjecture about what the con- 
sequences of alternative courses of action 
might be. The concepts of relative assessment 
and of advantage comparison developed in this 
chapter have provided a way of coming to grips 
with these feelings of uncertainty, at least so 
far as their influence on comparative judge- 
ments is concerned. But the closer analysis of 
perceived areas of uncertainty, and the consid- 
eration of what might be done about them, is 
a matter that will be deterred for discussion in 
Chapter 8, as it is more germane to the work 
of the choosing than the comparing mode. 

Figure 67 summarises the points made in 
this chapter, in terms of the various types 
of looping and switching judgements which 
centre on the comparing mode. Within the 
comparing mode itself, the idea of dynamic 
comparison, involving alternation between 
crude sifting of many alternatives and closer 
evaluations of a selected few, offers a key 


to the process judgements that have to be 
made. Considering first the brief loops that can 
be made out of the comparing mode towards 
other modes, Figure 67 indicates a loop in the 
direction of the choosing mode in situations 
where some rough and ready assessment of 
flexibility of future choice seems important; a 
loop in the direction of the shaping mode when 
developing a set of comparison areas relevant 
to a particular problem focus; and a loop in the 
direction of the designing mode whenever, for 
current working purposes, it is felt useful to 
reduce the range of alternatives by imposing 
additional constraints — or, for that matter, to 
extend the range by removing constraints pre- 
viously assumed. 

Turning to the question of less transitory 
switching into other modes, the normal pro- 
gression in a conventional sequential process 
of decision-making would be from the compar- 
ing into the choosing mode — not necessarily 
to make a definitive choice among the altern- 
atives that have been compared, but at least 
in order to make incremental progress in that 
direction. However, where a process is guided 
by the strategic choice philosophy, other direc- 
tions of progress are possible. A move into the 
shaping mode will often be appropriate where 
the balance of advantage between alternatives 
across different comparison areas seems so 
problematic that choices of policy orientation 
should be brought more explicitly into the prob- 
lem focus itself. At a more technical level, a 
switch back into the designing mode makes 
sense whenever It seems that a reformula- 
tion of options and option bars could lead to a 
clearer expression of the set of alternatives to 
be compared. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PRACTICE 


There now follows a set of three illustrations 
from practice illustrating some further practical 
points about the work of the comparing mode. 

The first of these, from a planning exer- 
cise for North Holland, illustrates the merging 
of contributions from different members of a 
group in the building up of an initial set of 
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comparison areas, and the collation of opinions 
about their relative importance. The second 
illustration, from northeast Brazil, shows a vari- 
ant of the advantage comparison method in 
which a list of uncertainty areas is built up as 
difficulties are encountered in arriving at group 
judgements. The third illustration presents an 
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example of the successful use of advant- 
age comparison methods with the manage- 
ment committee of a housing co-operative in 
a disadvantaged former mining community in 
South Yorkshire, England, leading to a broader 
appreciation of the positions of some signific- 
ant external stakeholders. 


ae Illustrations from Practice — Comparing 1 
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COMPARING 
Theme: Developing Key Comparison Areas for Exploring the Differences between Decision Schemes. 
Problem: A Provincial Development Plan for the Disposal of Household Waste. 


Context: Inter-organisational Planning Team, Province of Noord Holland, The Netherlands, 1986. 
PRACTICE 
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COMMENTARY ON FIGURE 68 


These flip charts were drawn up during the 
final day of the first of a series of four work- 
shops, held to bring together the thinking of 
planners from the province of Noord Holland, 
the Central Government and the Municipal- 
ity of Amsterdam on the problem of disposal 
of solid waste. The workshops were held in 
Heemstede, the Netherlands during January 
and February 1986, with Allen Hickling act- 
ing as process consultant to a team of two 
facilitators from the Directorate General for the 
Environment. 

A number of alternative decision schemes 
had already been formulated, and these were 
set out in a list. A set of comparison areas 
(‘criteria’) was then composed in order to 
differentiate among these. The first step in 
this procedure involved the use of cards 
on which participants were encouraged to 
write their suggestions. All these were stuck 
up on the wall and then sorted according 
to three categories: physical (‘fysiek’); social 
(‘soc. maatsch.’); and economic (‘fin. econ.’) 
(1). Some cards naturally fell between categor- 
ies, and were therefore positioned so as to 
overlap sector boundaries; others were found 
to be duplicates (‘dubbelle’). 

From this, a straightforward list was drawn 
up, In no particular order, defining each cri- 
terion more clearly. Stickers were issued to 
the participants, who were asked to place 
them next to the comparison areas which they 


thought most significant in relation to the range 
of alternatives under consideration. The area 
of greatest concern emerged as practical feas- 
ibility (‘realiseerbaarheid’), followed by envir- 
onmental damage (‘milieubelasting’), cost of 
disposal to local citizens (‘verwijderingskos- 
ten’, ‘burger’) and flexibility of waste disposal 
method (‘flexibiliteit techn. verwerking’) (2). 

Assessments were then made by con- 
sensus in the group using very simple scales. 
A scale of + and — signs was used for the 
environment; the more plus signs the better. 
The Dutch symbol for Guilders (f) was used 
for cost; the more symbols, the higher the 
cost. Spots were used for flexibility; the more 
spots, the more flexible. The note by the side 
headed ‘PM’ is merely an elaborated definition, 
describing the system of separating the waste 
at source. 

This work in the comparing mode was not 
taken further on that day, because it was felt 
to be more important to explore further the 
uncertainties and assumptions which had been 
thrown up; these were listed elsewhere on 
the wall. As is quite usual with work carried 
out in the early stages of a strategic choice 
workshop, this particular part of the analysis 
was not resumed later. By the time the group 
was ready to move back to work in the com- 
paring mode, the formulation of the altern- 
atives and comparison areas had changed 
again, reflecting the further understanding of 
the problem that had been gained in the 
meantime. 
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COMPARING 
Theme: Generating a List of Uncertainty Areas during an Advantage Comparison of Shortlisted 
Decision Schemes. 
Problem: Policy Formulation in a Comprehensive Development Plan for an Offshore Island. 


PRACTICE Context: Five-Day Workshop with a Local Inter-Disciplinary Planning Team, Recife, Brazil, 1984. 
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COMMENTARY ON FIGURE 69 


These two photographs were taken in Recife, 
Brazil, during the course of the workshop 
already described in Figure 44, concerned with 
policies for the offshore island of Itamaraca. 

At the moment when the first photograph 
was taken, attention had become focused on 
a comparison between two sharply contras- 
ted decision schemes, numbered 2 and 5, 
which had been picked out of a set of six feas- 
ible combinations of options from three linked 
decision areas. These covered respectively the 
choice of economic base for the island; the 
area chosen for urbanisation; and the access 
route to the undeveloped north. Scheme 2 
involved retention of a traditional economic 
base, centred on farming and sea fishing, with 
a brake on any urban development beyond 
existing commitments; Scheme 5 involved an 
emphasis on tourist development with addi- 
tional allocation of land. 

Initially, five comparison areas were chosen, 
concerned with fulfilment of metropolitan 
aims; with levels of income for the islanders 
(‘renda’); with preservation of their way otf life 
(‘vida’); with conservation of the natural envir- 
onment (‘ambiente’); and with demands on 
a limited water supply (‘agua’). A sixth com- 
parison area was added later, concerned with 
internal transport for the islanders; it is inter- 
esting (Figure 44) that some of these compar- 
ison areas had earlier been viewed as decision 
areas. 

Inthe top photograph, amember of the group 
has just filled in the top row of an advant- 
age comparison chart, using a nine-point scale 


labelled (e cs mMnmscCe). This is essentially 
similar to that introduced in Figure 21 — the 
words extreme, considerable, significant, mar- 
ginal and negligible all having close equivalents 
in Portuguese. On the first row in the photo- 
graph, excluded parts of the scale have been 
blocked out. So there was thought to be no 
possibility that the balance of advantage on 
the metropolitan benefit comparison area could 
be in favour of Scheme 2 to any degree, or 
as much as considerable or extreme in favour 
of Scheme 5. For the group to arrive at this 
judgement, they had to confront many areas of 
uncertainty; and a tentative list of uncertainty 
areas is being started up on another chart under- 
neath. The three uncertainty areas encountered 
in debating metropolitan benefit are to do with 
which groups might benefit; with the actions 
of another agency; and with assessing how far 
investors would be attracted. 

The second photograph shows the same 
two wall charts at a later moment when all 
rows of the advantage comparison table had 
been completed and the list of uncertainty 
areas extended accordingly. The various uncer- 
tainty areas have now been classified (the Por- 
tuguese equivalents of UE, UV and UR being 
IA, IV and IR, respectively). Also appearing in 
the second photograph is a second advantage 
comparison chart, in which Schemes 2 and 3 
are compared. In this case, the process was 
carried out initially by each individual complet- 
ing a smaller version of the chart. One member 
then collated the results and presented them 
to the group in the form of the mode and range 
of the frequency distribution for each row, as 
shown here. 
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sell Illustrations from Practice — Comparing 3 
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COMPARING Theme: Comparing the advantages of a ‘crash programme’ versus a slow but steady approach to 
takeover of housing maintenance. 


Os Problem: Strategy for Tenants’ Co-operative in taking over responsibility for maintenance of houses on 


their estate having recently become owners. 
Context: Support from the Community Operational Research Unit to the Thurnscoe Tenants Housing 


PRACTICE : 
Co-operative in South Yorkshire. 
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COMMENTARY ON FIGURE 70 


This illustration from practice comes from the 
first in a series of workshops carried out in 
1988 with the management committee of 
the Thurnscoe Tenants Housing Co-operative, 
serving a former mining community in South 
Yorkshire, England. The members of this group 
had just taken over the ownership of their 
estate of about 300 houses from British Coal, 
previously the National Coal Board. Having 
fought a successful campaign to become own- 
ers of the estate — with loan finance from 
a large mortgage company and professional 
support from a regional housing association — 
the tenants (1) were now faced with taking 
over the very different responsibilities of estate 
managers, involving decisions on matters such 
as rent levels, maintenance and sales that dir- 
ectly impinged on their relationships with their 
neighbours and friends. 

This first one-day workshop was facilitated 
by John Friend, acting as a consultant to the 
Community Operational Research Unit that 
had recently been established at Northern Col- 
lege near Barnsley, working with Peter Long of 
the Operational Research department of Shef- 
field City Polytechnic — now Sheffield Hallam 
University. The focus of the workshop was on 
the choice of arrangements for housing main- 
tenance. It quickly emerged that one of the 
most critical early choices was whether the 
co-operative should plan for a gradual transition 
to setting up its own organisation for medium- 
scale maintenance work over a 3-year period, 
as had been originally envisaged, or whether 
it should commit itself to a faster ‘crash’ pro- 
gramme leading to a takeover of this work 
within about 12 months — as most members of 
the committee preferred. 

The main picture (2) shows an advant- 
age comparison that was made between the 
scheme for a crash programme and a more 
‘slow but steady’ alternative — defined in terms 


of options for doing the work, for administra- 
tion and for priority setting. Quick assessments 
were first made in terms of the six criteria 
of control; commitment to the work; cost to 
the co-operative; local job creation; speed of 
response; and quality. Stickers were used to 
indicate the participants’ view on the likely 
balance of advantage (spots) and the range 
of uncertainty (arrows) on each row. There 
were agreed to be significant sources of uncer- 
tainty on several criteria, and these were added 
to an accompanying list of uncertainty areas 
(3) on another flip chart. Overall, however, 
the advantage on each of the six criteria was 
judged to lie with the crash programme. 

This prompted the facilitator to ask why, if 
all the advantages seemed likely to lie on one 
side of the balance sheet, a decision should 
not be made straight away. Might there be 
any obstacles to making it happen? Might 
there not be other interests that had not yet 
been thought of that would suggest other 
advantages to the slow, but steady, alternat- 
ive? Prompted by these questions, two addi- 
tional comparison areas were added, where 
the balance of advantage was thought likely 
to lie in the opposite direction: these were 
concerned with the load on committee time 
and the attitude of the loan provider. The parti- 
cipants then went on to review the actions that 
they might take to deal with those uncertain- 
ties that appeared to be most critical, and to 
develop an action plan to address these — lead- 
ing to a decision point on whether to appoint 
a maintenance manager in a few months’ 
time. 

This episode demonstrates that a facilitator 
may sometimes find it necessary to play a 
‘devil's advocate’ role in questioning whether 
there are any biases among workshop parti- 
cipants in the range of comparison areas that 
they initially select as significant, especially 
when all the advantages seem to lie to one 
alternative. 
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8 Skills in choosing 


INTRODUCTION 


The work of the choosing mode calls for quite 
different kinds of judgements to the work of 
the comparing mode. In essence, they are 
judgements to do with the management of 
uncertainty and the development of commit- 
ment through time; for this is the mode in 
which the time dimension comes to the fore, 
and the pressures for urgent action have to 
be balanced against any concerns that the 
decisions faced may be too difficult to address 
before further explorations have been carried 
out. 

The pressure for a switch towards the choos- 
ing mode can frequently be observed in the 
course of a conventional committee decision 
process. Typically, some participants start to 
become impatient, look at their watches and 
say ‘isn't it time we reached a decision and 
moved on to the next business?’, or ‘isn't it 
time we brought the meeting to an end?’. 
In practice, however, the issues involved in 
making progress through time become most 
complex and challenging where the problem 
under consideration Is itself complex in struc- 
ture, embracing many interrelated elements 
to which different urgencies and uncertainties 
apply. 

Even though the challenges of making pro- 
gress through time are readily recognisable 
from personal experience, they have received 
much less attention in the literature of plan- 
ning and management methods than the more 
technical challenges of evaluation. This may 
be because judgements to do with choosing 
through time are much less easy to separate 
from the particular organisational or political 


context in which they arise than are judge- 
ments to do with comparison of specific alter- 
natives, which scholars have generally been 
able to treat ina more detached, analytical way. 

So in practice, the shift from the comparing 
to the choosing mode means a shift from the 
technical domain towards the political arena. 
But one political arena can differ sharply from 
another, in terms of the configurations of 
conflict, competition, consensus and coalition 
which influence the ways in which decisions 
are made; and such differences can reflect not 
only variations in the ways in which the par- 
ticipants themselves have shaped their own 
internal working relationships through time, 
but also deeper, underlying differences in their 
accountability to others with a stake in the 
decisions to be made. Even where progress 
is being sought towards action commitments 
by a set of participants who come together 
repeatedly in the same group setting — as has 
been supposed to be the case with the South 
Side Working Party — the members may dif- 
fer from each other in terms of their external 
accountability. Indeed, in practice, the wish to 
include representation of all the most relevant 
departments, agencies or interest groups is 
often one of the explicit principles on which 
involvement in a decision process is designed. 

So, in addressing complex issues, the work- 
ing group in which all members share exactly 
the same accountability tends to be more the 
exception than the rule. Not only problems but 
also personal responsibilities may be perceived 
differently by different members of a group; 
and this in turn means that any guidance on the 
work of the choosing mode cannot always be 
addressed to all members of a working group 
as if they formeda single coherent team. There 
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paola Building up a Working List of Uncertainty Areas 


SOUTH SIDE 
EXAMPLE 
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CHOOSING 
It is useful to build up a rough-and-ready listing of uncertainty areas progressively in interactive working, 
as new areas of uncertainty can surface when working in any mode. The use of the UE/UV/UR typology 
helps in drawing attention to any under-represented types as well as borderline cases. Notes on 


origination are here included for illustrative purposes and would be omitted in practice. 


SKILLS 
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is no shortage of useful advice that can be 
offered in this chapter, at a generalised level, 
building on the four core concepts of the uncer- 
tainty area, the exploratory option, the action 
scheme and the commitment package.’ But 
readers should not be surprised when ques- 
tions of whose uncertainty, whose exploration, 
whose action and whose commitment keep 
breaking through. Yet even in contexts where it 
iS unrealistic to expect that views about these 
matters will be freely shared, there remains the 
possibility that individuals will be able to make 
good use of the concepts and methods offered 
here as a guide to their own personal contribu- 
tions to a decision process. 


BUILDING A WORKING LIST OF 
UNCERTAINTY AREAS 


The concept of the uncertainty area can be 
used to represent any area where alternat- 
ive assumptions can be made about matters 
which are of some importance to decision- 
making. Such assumptions may relate to vari- 
ous aspects of the working environment within 
which people are trying to make decisions; 
they may relate to aspects of the policy val- 
ues to which they are expected to pay heed; 
or they may relate to other related decisions 
where commitments have not, as yet, been 
made. The labels UE, UV and UR, which were 
introduced in Chapter 1 to differentiate these 
three types of uncertainty, serve not only as 
a means of classifying particular uncertainty 
areas as they are identified, but also as a useful 
reminder of the broad scope of the uncertainty 
area concept. Such a reminder can be espe- 
cially appropriate to participants of an analytical 
bent, who are often pre-disposed to view the 
management of uncertainty primarily in terms 
of prediction or survey exercises using estab- 
lished statistical techniques. 

In Chapter 3, the concept of the uncer- 
tainty area was first illustrated at a point in 


1 As will be explained later, this is now often referred to 
by the alternative phrase progress package. 


the South Side story where the focus of com- 
parison had been narrowed down to a par- 
ticular pair of alternative schemes, A and B, 
for which the overall balance of advantage 
across comparison areas was far from clear 
cut. However, it is only to be expected that 
people will experience personal feelings of 
uncertainty at many moments in a decision- 
making process, and that these feelings will 
change continually as they are exposed to what 
other participants have to say. People may feel 
uncertain as to where the boundaries of their 
problem should be drawn; they may feel uncer- 
tain as to whether or not particular decision 
areas should be seen as interconnected; they 
may feel uncertain as to whether particular 
options or combinations of options should be 
considered feasible; and they may feel uncer- 
tain as to the terms in which particular compar- 
ison areas should be formulated. Then, when 
it comes to comparing specific alternatives, 
they are bound to experience feelings of uncer- 
tainty both in attempting to assess their con- 
sequences within particular comparison areas 
and in judging where the overall balance of 
advantage lies; and it is at such moments that 
it becomes most important to find ways of 
viewing all areas of uncertainty together as 
sources of difficulty in choosing — some of 
which may be more significant than others — 
using the methods which will be discussed in 
this chapter. 

Because feelings of uncertainty may surface 
at virtually any moment in a process of stra- 
tegic choice, it is often useful in group work to 
set aside a sheet of paper on the wall where 
a cumulative list of uncertainty areas can be 
developed, recognising that such a list can 
always be restructured, and the items within it 
reformulated, at some later time. An example 
of a relatively unstructured list built up gradu- 
ally in this way is presented in Figure 71. This 
illustration follows broadly the development of 
the South Side story, as recounted in earlier 
chapters, so the listing of uncertainty areas fol- 
lows the broad sequence of shaping, designing 
and comparing in a more or less linear way — 
after starting by registering one uncertainty 
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Planning Under Pressure 





area, to do with air pollution, that is in this 
case supposed to have been so clearly recog- 
nised among the participants that it could be 
placed on record even before the group activity 
of shaping problems began. In practice, how- 
ever, the more work is carried out within a 
group, the more the group is likely to switch 
freely between one mode and another; so the 
longer a list of uncertainty areas becomes, 
the more mixed it will tend to become in 
the modes of activity from which successive 
uncertainty areas are drawn. 

In a group process, the recording of each 
uncertainty area on the list implies a work- 
ing assumption that the feeling of uncertainty 
it contains is shared among different mem- 
bers of the group. Sometimes, of course, one 
member may express a feeling of uncertainty 
which is promptly dissolved because of some 
piece of information which another member 
of the group can supply, from a position of 
greater knowledge or authority in some partic- 
ular field. Sometimes, too, there may be areas 
of uncertainty which remain largely /atent until 
exposed within the group. For example, one 
member of the South Side Working Party may 
feel quite confident In assuming that the foot- 
ball ground will be available for redevelopment, 
only to discover in discussion that another 
participant is equally confident that it will not; 
and they may then discover that neither is 
in a position to refute the other's assump- 
tion on the grounds of superior knowledge. 
Whereas neither participant had feelings of 
uncertainty on this point before the group inter- 
action started, both share a feeling of uncer- 
tainty after some communication has taken 
place; so a new uncertainty area Is recorded, 
and the decision process has become the more 
realistic as a result. 

Because a working list of uncertainty areas 
may be subject to considerable restructuring 
before it is put to operational use, It is usu- 
ally not worth while assigning brief labels to 
the uncertainty areas at the time they are first 
recorded, in the manner that was illustrated 
in Figure 23. It can, however, be helpful to 
register from the outset whether each new 
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uncertainty area seems to be of type UE, UV 
or UR, even If there remains some doubt over 
which classification is most appropriate. For 
the attempt to classify uncertainty areas in this 
way can provide a valuable check against any 
tendency to bias towards or against any one 
of the three basic types — a bias towards con- 
cern with uncertainties of type UE being a 
common experience among participants of a 
more analytical, apolitical cast of mind. Often 
there is a tendency in an initial list to include 
comparatively few uncertainty areas of type 
UR — most of them referring to decisions over 
which the participants feel they have relat- 
ively little control. This is natural enough at a 
stage of the process before a clear problem 
focus has emerged, because the tendency will 
have been to include most of the significant 
areas of choice within the decision graph itself. 
However, as soon as particular decision areas 
begin to be excluded from the problem focus, 
they become potential candidates for the list 
of uncertainty areas of type UR. 

Finally, it is often helpful, as in Figure 71, 
to include brief notes against all the various 
uncertainty areas on the list, referring to the 
mode or moment in the process where each 
of them first surfaced. The value of this can be 
appreciated by noticing that some of the mar- 
ginal notes recorded against particular uncer- 
tainty areas on Figure 71 — though not all of 
them —- can help in making reference back to 
earlier chapters which covered other stages in 
the development of the South Side story. 


PUTTING UNCERTAINTY AREAS 
INTO A CLEARER DECISION 
PERSPECTIVE 


Each uncertainty area on a working list, such 
as that of Figure 71, will have been recorded 
because at some moment in the process it 
appeared to have at least some relevance to 
the decision problems being addressed. How- 
ever, the longer a list grows, the more it will 
usually become apparent that some of the 
uncertainty areas are more relevant than oth- 
ers —and that some of the less prominent ones 
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might perhaps be set aside, or amalgamated 
with others to which they may seem closely 
related. So there will always be opportunities 
for the use of judgement and creativity in refor- 
mulating particular uncertainty areas, and in 
restructuring the overall list: opportunities of 
a similar kind to those already addressed in 
Chapter 5 in relation to the reformulation of 
decision areas. 

Although a long and unstructured list of 
uncertainty areas can be tidied up at any time, 
where obvious opportunities for so doing can 
be seen, It is in practice usually worth saving 
any serious efforts towards restructuring until 
a moment arrives when there are pressures 
to explore preferences within a quite restric- 
ted working shortlist — perhaps a set of three 
or four promising schemes or, in many cases, 
only two promising alternatives — within which 
it is difficult to see where the overall balance 
of advantage ties. 

The argument for leaving more detailed for- 
mulation and investigation of uncertainty areas 
until such a moment stems from the obser- 
vation that in practice the relative prominence 
of different uncertainty areas can change quite 
dramatically as the decision perspective shifts. 
For example, some of the uncertainty areas 
listed in Chapter 3 (Figure 23) as relevant to 
the choice between Schemes A and B could 
well be overshadowed by others if some third 
scheme — such as Scheme E - were brought 
into the comparison as well. One way of pick- 
ing out those uncertainty areas which are most 
relevant to a particular decision perspective is 
simply to use asterisks or some other sym- 
bol to pick out those in a longer list which 
are agreed to be the most important in that 
particular light. However, Figure 72 illustrates 
one alternative form of presentation, which is 
sometimes found useful because it reflects the 
emphasis on creative use of graphics in com- 
munications, which is characteristic of the stra- 
tegic choice approach. 

Figure 72 is an example of an uncertainty 
graph, in which the more relevant uncertainty 
areas are represented by labelled circles, using 
rather similar conventions to those of the 


decision graph. But there is an important dif- 
ference, in that the positioning of uncertainty 
areas on the uncertainty graph is judged in rela- 
tion to a particular decision perspective that 
has been selected in advance. In the centre 
of the graph is indicated the current focus 
of comparison, in this case the set of three 
schemes, A, B and E, which was selected in 
Figure 22. Different directions of movement 
outwards from this central focus then corres- 
pond to the three basic categories of uncer- 
tainty, UE, UV and UR, occupying broadly the 
same sectors of the graph as in the general 
introductory diagram of Figure 3. However, 
the graph leaves the boundaries between the 
three sectors undefined, so that any borderline 
cases can be plotted in intermediate positions. 
In addition, the more relevant uncertainty areas 
are positioned closest to the centre of the 
graph; these being the ones which are judged 
to bear most closely on the difficulty experi- 
enced in making choices among the particu- 
lar alternatives currently in view. As an aid to 
this aspect of positioning, two or three con- 
centric rings can be drawn around the centre 
of the graph. When working with wall charts 
and coloured pens, these rings are best drawn 
in an unobtrusive colour, such as yellow, so 
that they do not get in the way of the other, 
more specific, information which the graph is 
intended to convey. 

Working from an unstructured list such as 
that of Figure 71, it is usually best to begin by 
scanning it to pick out the most relevant uncer- 
tainty areas first. These can then be positioned 
within the innermost ring, working methodic- 
ally outwards to add others of lesser relevance. 
Another approach is to begin by placing on 
the graph those uncertainty areas that are best 
understood and use these as points of ref- 
erence in positioning others. It is not usually 
necessary to overload an uncertainty graph by 
attempting to locate within it all uncertainty 
areas, however insignificant relative to others; 
and it is rarely in practice worth going bey- 
ond a set of eight or nine uncertainty areas 
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praia Placing Uncertainty Areas in a Decision Perspective 


SOUTH SIDE 
EXAMPLE 
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CHOOSING 
This kind of radial uncertainty graph offers a useful way of putting the more important uncertainty areas 
into a decision perspective, and bringing together judgements about type, relevance and tractability. 
It is usual to start by plotting the more clearly understood uncertainty areas, and position others with 


SKILLS reference to these, reassessing the first few when this process is complete. 
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which are judged to be of particular relevance 
in relation to the current focus of comparison. 
Although the classification of uncertainty areas 
as UE, UV or UR may have been noted on the 
original working list, the act of plotting them 
on the uncertainty graph can provide a useful 
opportunity for second thoughts and for fur- 
ther debate on any doubtful cases. Usually, at 
least some of the more relevant uncertainty 
areas will have come to the fore in the com- 
paring of particular schemes, for example, the 
three uncertainty areas ?VALJOB, ?SITEJOBS 
and ?STEELSITE all emerged from the original 
comparison of Schemes A and B in Chapter 3 
(Figure 23). However, other uncertainty areas 
may have surfaced while comparing other pairs 
of alternatives, or even in the work of the shap- 
ing and designing modes - for instance one or 
two of them might reflect doubts as to whether 
particular options should be considered feas- 
ible or whether particular options bars should 
be assumed. 

Various additional kinds of information can 
be added to the basic information conveyed 
by an uncertainty graph about the type and 
relevance of different uncertainty areas. But 
too much elaboration can confuse rather than 
inform; so the only additional information intro- 
duced in Figure 72 is the use of a serrated ring 
to pick out particular uncertainty areas which 
are judged to be more intractable than others. 
The message Is that there is thought to be 
very little that could be done to reduce the cur- 
rent state of doubt in each such uncertainty 
area, whereas in the case of other uncertainty 
areas it is possible to conceive of at least some 
form of exploratory action whereby current 
feelings of uncertainty might be reduced. In 
the case of these more tractable uncertainty 
areas, any decision to carry out this explorat- 
ory action will then have the intended effect 
of pushing that uncertainty area some distance 
further outwards from the centre of the graph; 
however, in the case of a more intractable 
uncertainty area, this possibility either does not 
exist, or is assumed to be realisable only at an 
unacceptable cost. 


RESTRUCTURING COMPOSITE 
UNCERTAINTY AREAS 


Once attention has been focused on a few 
of the most relevant uncertainty areas — 
whether through use of an uncertainty graph 
or simply through picking out the most import- 
ant uncertainty areas on a list — it is only to 
be expected that doubts will begin to arise as 
to whether they have been formulated clearly 
enough. In some cases, closer investigation 
will suggest that a particular uncertainty area Is 
composite in form, and could with advantage 
be broken down into two or more separate ele- 
ments for which different kinds of exploratory 
action would be appropriate. Some of these 
elements might then be found to be more 
relevant than others to the present focus of 
comparison; furthermore, the elements might 
occupy quite different parts of the uncertainty 
graph in terms of the UE/UV/UR classifica- 
tion. Therefore, the reformulation of composite 
uncertainty areas in terms of their more signi- 
ficant elements can sometimes lead to quite 
a radical restructuring of the content of the 
uncertainty graph, and a reappraisal of the pic- 
ture of opportunities for managing uncertainty 
which it conveys. 

It is possible to explore such possibilities 
for restructuring uncertainty areas by working 
directly from the uncertainty graph. But the 
graph itself can become overloaded and con- 
fused if too much information of this kind is 
added. Figure 73 illustrates a way in which 
the elements of composite uncertainty areas 
can be explored on a separate sheet, with a 
view to possibly modifying the graph at a later 
stage. The first example of a composite uncer- 
tainty area relates to the policy value of job 
creation; this is an uncertainty area occupying 
quite a central position on the graph of Fig- 
ure 72, which was classified as of type UV. 
In Figure 73, this value uncertainty is broken 
down into two different value elements, one 
of them relating to the general priority given by 
the municipal council to job creation as against 
other policy aims; and the other relating to 
the more specific question of whether there is 
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This splitting down of composite uncertainty areas into more specific elements is often carried out 

directly on the uncertainty graph, reassessing type and relevance in the process. Judgements about 

the relevance of different elements can be seen as a type of informal sensitivity analysis, and the more 
explicit form of sensitivity analysis illustrated here is used comparatively rarely. 
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to be discrimination in favour of economically 
deprived neighbourhoods, such as South Side, 
in the attraction of new jobs to different parts 
of the municipal area. The meaning of each 
element is made more explicit in Figure 73 by 
spelling out, in parenthesis, a set of two or 
more alternative assumptions which can be 
regarded as representative of the current range 
of doubt. Such a set of alternative assump- 
tions is exactly analogous to the set of options 
used to represent the range of choice within 
a decision area; indeed, within an uncertainty 
area, similar problems of how best to represent 
a complex or open-ended range of possibilities 
may sometimes have to be faced. 

In this instance, it is possible that the par- 
ticipants will be experiencing doubts over 
whether the general priority attached by mem- 
bers of the municipal council to job creation 
has shifted upwards or downwards since its 
last written policy statement on this issue 
was agreed. But it may be judged that this 
element of uncertainty is not so important 
as the element of uncertainty relating to pos- 
itive discrimination is in favour of particular 
localities, about which there might recently 
have been much political controversy. There- 
fore, Figure 73 shows the latter element rated 
as of medium-to-high relevance and so worth 
subjecting to further scrutiny straight away; 
while the former — rated as of only low- 
to-medium relevance — can perhaps be set 
aside for the time being. The latter element 
is assigned a brief label — ?JOBDISC — with 
a view to this replacing the composite uncer- 
tainty area ?VALJOB on the uncertainty graph. 
As a further step in analysing this more care- 
fully defined uncertainty area, a note Is made of 
the kinds of exploratory option which could be 
considered to reduce Its relevance further. In 
this example, it is indicated that two alternative 
levels of policy soundings might be considered 
as possible exploratory options — the first of 
them more formal and the second comparat- 
ively quick and informal. 

Turning to the second of the uncertainty 
areas in Figure 73 — labelled 7EASTWL - its ori- 
ginal description in terms of ‘scale and timing’ 


of the proposed Eastwell shopping complex 
indicates that it also is composite in form. It 
is supposed here that further discussion of its 
content leads to the judgement that it is uncer- 
tainty over scale which is much the more prom- 
inent element. In the case of ?SERVCOST, it 
is supposed in Figure 73 that the analysis of 
elements can be taken further with the help 
of some more explicit sensitivity analysis, of 
a kind that only becomes possible in circum- 
stances where assessments can be made on 
the basis of well-defined sequences of calcu- 
lations or logical steps. 

The particular procedure of sensitivity ana- 
lysis used in Figure 73 can be appreciated 
more fully by referring back to Figure 62. This 
indicated a sequence of operations involved in 
estimating the costs of providing site services 
for either industrial or housing development. 
Some of these steps involved calculations of 
a straightforward arithmetical kind, but others 
depended on expert judgements — and the 
logical structure of these will often be much 
less transparent. 

In the particular example of sensitivity ana- 
lysis included in Figure 73, it has been sup- 
posed that it is the cost of servicing the site for 
industrial use rather than housing use which is 
the source of most of the uncertainty; and the 
relative contributions to this uncertainty of two 
contributory elements are explored. The differ- 
ence in usable site area for the two alternative 
uses was estimated as 0.5ha (Figure 62) - 
the difference between 2.5 ha for housing and 
3.0 ha for industry. In Figure 73 it is supposed 
that the range of uncertainty over this estim- 
ate has been assessed, through a process of 
surprise limit analysis, as extending from a min- 
imum of 0.3 ha to a maximum of 0.7 ha. In the 
same way, arange from 10 to 20 k/ha has been 
assessed for the cost per hectare of servicing 
the site for industry (see Figure 63); the equi- 
valent cost of servicing for housing being taken 
as a more predictable 8 k/ha. 

Repeating the sequence of calculations in 
Figure 62 with the minimum and maximum fig- 
ures substituted for the original estimates, first 
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CHOOSING 
It is only in the case of highly relevant and relatively intractable uncertainty areas that it is likely to 
Ce be worth comparing different exploratory options in as much depth as illustrated here. Nevertheless, 


the general principles apply to any judgement about alternative responses to uncertainty, including 


SKILLS judgements about whether to take no current action but prepare contingency plans. 
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for the loss of site area and then for the ser- 
vicing cost per hectare, Figure 73 shows that 
the former element causes very little variation 
in the estimated servicing cost for the site, 
while the latter element contributes consider- 
ably more.” 

In pursuing this example further, it will be 
noted (from Figure 62) that this estimated 
site servicing cost per hectare can itself be 
broken down into four more specific elements 
of assumption — some expressed in numer- 
ical form and others not. So the process of 
breaking down elements of uncertainty can, in 
this case, be extended further. In Figure 73 
this point is illustrated by indicating the two 
more important sub-elements of the uncer- 
tainty over industrial site servicing cost — the 
more significant of them in this case being 
of an intractable policy nature. This illustrates 
the general point that analysis of elements 
within an uncertainty area can lead to a revi- 
sion of views about its classification within the 
UE/UV/UR framework. 


ASSESSING EXPLORATORY 
OPTIONS WITHIN CRITICAL 
UNCERTAINTY AREAS 


Once attention has been focused on a few cru- 
cial uncertainty areas, attention can be turned 
to the question of what might be done about 
them. This involves examining more closely 
any exploratory options that are seen as real- 
istic — whether they have already been iden- 
tified or whether they only come to mind 
at this stage — and weighing up what the 
consequences of following these exploratory 
options might be. 

In Chapter 3, one approach was illustrated 
(Figure 24) by which the implications of follow- 
ing any particular exploratory option could be 


2 This is a contrast which can be quantified if statist- 
ical methods are used to calculate — on conventional 
assumptions of independence and normal distributional 
form — that the latter element explains some 97% of 
the combined variance. 


compared with the consequences of not pur- 
suing it. In this, the three comparison areas of 
confidence, resources and decision delay were 
used to represent the three most important 
dimensions of evaluation that normally arise 
when making judgements about how uncer- 
tainty should be managed. In practice, it is only 
rarely that it is worth while evaluating explor- 
atory options in this explicit way. But the prin- 
ciples involved are crucial to the management 
of uncertainty in strategic choice; so Figure 74 
illustrates how the comparison of exploratory 
options can be taken a step further in relation to 
any especially critical uncertainty areas where 
this deeper level of analysis may be justified. 

Because the proposed scale of the Eastwell 
district shopping complex has emerged as an 
especially relevant uncertainty area (Figure 74), 
the implications of taking different exploratory 
actions in response are reviewed in Figure 74. 
The first exploratory option to be considered 
is that of undertaking a full and systematic 
analysis of alternative combinations of district 
and more local shopping centres in the broader 
eastern sector of the municipality that includes 
both Eastwell and South Side. But, in addition, 
a more modest exploratory option is also con- 
sidered, which might go at least some way 
towards reducing the level of doubt within this 
same uncertainty area; this is the option of 
engaging in some informal liaison with lead- 
ing members of a specialist team of planners 
which the municipality has set up to look at 
shopping provision within its overall admin- 
istrative area. This second option may mean 
relying on the specialist team’s own expert 
judgement of the consequences of adopting 
different shopping patterns, rather than on any 
more rigorous methods of survey and analysis. 
Nevertheless, it could be well worth consid- 
ering aS a more modest — but possibly more 
effective — way of reducing the level of doubt 
in this same uncertainty area. 

Figure 74 records the judgement that the 
first exploratory option — labelled ANALYSIS — 
is expected to lead to more confidence 
in judging the overall balance of advantage 
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between Schemes E and B - this pair com- 
parison being a more appropriate one to con- 
sider than A:B within the working shortlist 
(A:B:E) because A and B do not differ in terms 
of options within the SHOP LOC’N? decision 
area. But the more modest LIAISON option is 
also judged likely to lead to ‘somewhat’ more 
confidence in relation to the same pair compari- 
son — and to do so at considerably less cost 
in terms of both demands on resources and 
decision delay. The call on resources for the 
ANALYSIS option is here assessed in terms 
of a rough estimate of the number of planner 
days required — although of course it could have 
other dimensions such as the use of computer 
time and the cost of origination of data, pos- 
sibly involving the recruitment of interviewers 
through agency or other channels. 

To weigh up whether it Is likely to be worth 
pursuing the full ANALYSIS option as against 
the more modest LIAISON option, it becomes 
essential to take the urgencies and resource 
pressures of the current decision situation 
into account. In practice, this will usually be 
done intuitively. But intuitive appreciations of 
urgency may differ from one participant to 
another; so it can sometimes be a useful aid to 
communication, in the case of especially crit- 
ical uncertainty areas, to introduce an advant- 
age comparison framework as an aid to this 
kind of judgement. This possibility is demon- 
strated in the lower part of Figure 74. 

In this case, the advantage comparison indic- 
ates a view that the additional gain in con- 
fidence from adopting the ANALYSIS rather 
than the simpler LIAISON response to the 
uncertainty about the scale of the Eastwell 
shopping centre should be placed in the 
marginal-to-significant range. Yet Figure 74 
shows that this benefit is likely to be out- 
weighed by the considerable additional invest- 
ment of resources required, along with the 
even more serious implications — in this particu- 
lar decision situation — of a four-month delay 
before the decision in question can be made. 
This example merely makes explicit the kind of 
judgements that are being made all the time in 
an intuitive way, when people have to decide 
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how far to invest in any kind of exploratory 
action to improve the confidence with which 
important choices can be made. 

This particular example concerns an uncer- 
tainty area of type UR; but the judgement 
of whether or not to invest in exploratory 
action can be expressed in a similar way 
whether an uncertainty area of type UE, UV 
or UR is involved — as was indeed demon- 
strated earlier in Chapter 3 (Figure 24). Quick 
and informed judgements of this kind can 
be debated with reference to the comparat- 
ive information about the relevance of differ- 
ent uncertainty areas which is contained in an 
uncertainty graph such as that of Figure 72. 
As a general rule, it is rarely worth making 
major investments in exploratory action direc- 
ted towards uncertainty areas of lower rele- 
vance, so long as uncertainty areas of higher 
relevance remain. 


RELATING EXPLORATORY 
ACTIONS TO THE TIMING OF 
DECISIONS 


As was discussed in Chapter 3, the consider- 
ation of what to do about particular uncertainty 
areas can bring concerns about the timing of 
choices in different decision areas directly to 
the fore. For any exploratory action invariably 
takes some time to carry through — whether 
this be measured in minutes, hours, days, 
weeks, months or even years — arid can thus 
imply delays of amore or less serious extent in 
the taking of those decisions they are designed 
to inform. 

The opportunities for taking immediate 
actions in some decision areas while defer- 
ring choice in others were approached in 
Chapter 3 through the core concept of the 
action scheme, chosen to cover some but not 
necessarily all of the decision areas within a 
problem focus. An example was then presen- 
ted (Figure 25) of how action schemes could 
be compared in terms of the relative flexibil- 
ity of choice left open, and various possible 
approaches to the comparison of flexibility 
were discussed in Chapter 7. 
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There are, therefore, two types of timing 
judgement which have to be considered in 
practice. On the one hand there is the judge- 
ment of how far to invest in pursuing explorat- 
ory actions which imply delays in at least some 
decision areas; on the other hand there is the 
judgement of how far to make commitments 
to action in some decision areas in advance 
of others. This means that any consideration of 
the time dimension can make the structure of 
interconnected choices for participants more 
subtle and complex; indeed, this is a reality that 
has to be faced whether or not the concepts of 
strategic choice are being applied in an explicit 
way. 

In dealing with these choices, a useful 
guideline is to focus first on any decision 
areas where considerations of both urgency 
and uncertainty arise. This is illustrated in Fig- 
ure 75, which takes as its point of departure 
the set of nine possible decision schemes first 
developed in Chapter 2 (Figure 17) for the four 
decision areas in the original South Side prob- 
lem focus. In Figure 75, these schemes are 
arranged (as in Figure 25) with the two more 
urgent decision areas — ROAD LINE? And DIST 
LIFE? — brought to the fore; then, focusing 
more closely on the comparison of schemes 
within the more limited working shortlist of 
A, B and E, Figure 75 identifies the points of 
greatest difficulty in the decision process, by 
means of question marks positioned at the 
relevant branching points of the tree. 

It can now be seen that the DIST LIFE? 
decision area is the more urgent of the 
two decision areas in which there are differ- 
ences between the shortlisted schemes A, 
B and E; and it has already been discovered 
(Figure 74) that the ?7EASTWLSC uncertainty 
area has an important bearing on the choice 
of routes at this branch point of the tree. So it 
could be especially important to explore how 
to deal with this particular uncertainty area if 
the urgencies of the problem situation are to 
be addressed. So, in the second picture of Fig- 
ure 75, the first part of the option tree is shown 
expanded to introduce, as additional branch- 
ing points, a choice of two exploratory options 


within the ?7EASTWLSC uncertainty area. The 
first is the ‘null option’ of taking no explorat- 
ory action at all, and the second is the quick 
option of a brief liaison exercise with the shops 
planning team — it being here supposed that 
the more costly and time-consuming option of 
fuller analysis has been ruled out after the kind 
of advantage comparison exercise illustrated 
earlier (Figure 74). 

In Figure 75, the assumption is made that 
the DIST LIFE? decision should definitely be 
deferred if the LIAISON exploratory option is 
to be followed through. It is also supposed 
there may possibly be an argument for defer- 
ring choice of DIST LIFE?, as an alternative to 
early commitment to any specific option, if it is 
decided to take the ‘no explorations’ route. For 
such a deferement could make sense if there 
were any likelihood that some event might 
occur which could clarify the choice within 
DIST LIFE? without any explicit exploratory 
action being taken. For example, it might be 
known that there was a meeting of a South 
Side community forum scheduled in a week's 
time to debate this very issue. 

The introduction of an option to defer choice 
within the DIST LIFE? decision area has the 
effect of subtly altering the meaning of that 
decision area; for it now represents a choice as 
to what should be done now about the life of 
the district, rather than what should be done in 
any more timeless sense. However, the main 
point about the expanded option tree in Fig- 
ure 75 is that it displays five possible com- 
binations of current choices and exploratory 
options that can be compared with each other 
as a basis for incremental progress; and these 
five paths can quickly be compared in terms 
of how many of the nine decision schemes 
remain available in each case. In Figure 75, the 
schemes remaining open are listed for each 
path, drawing attention in particular to the avail- 
ability of the three shortlisted Schemes A, B 
and E. 

In general, this analysis indicates that those 
courses of action involving immediate commit- 
ment in the DIST LIFE? decision area carry a 
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CHOOSING 
In considering how far to defer decisions in strategic choice, it is useful to focus on any decision areas 
C® which may be urgent yet subject to major uncertainties which could be reduced through exploratory 
action. The judgement of whether to decide now or defer while explorations are carried through is usually 


SKILLS made informally in constructing a commitment package, but the principle is as illustrated here. 
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risk of subsequent regret, through the fore- 
closing of particular decision schemes which 
might have been found to be advantageous 
had the explorations been followed through. 
For example, commitment now to a 40-year 
life for South Side might lead to regret if the 
work of planning team of the specialist shops 
were to result in a proposal for a particular 
sector-wide shopping pattern which made it 
uneconomic to develop a new South Side local 
shopping centre on the King Square site; while 
commitment now to a 10-year life might lead 
to regret if geological difficulties on the central 
site were later found to be so severe that no 
uses other than open space could realistically 
be considered there. 

In general, the choice of whether to opt 
for commitment or deferment in an urgent 
decision area involves some process, however 
intuitive, of weighing the risks of early com- 
mitment against the negative consequences of 
delay — including any political or professional 
penalties that might be incurred. In the particu- 
lar circumstances of Figure 75, the deferment 
being considered is only a couple of weeks, so 
might well be considered worth while; unless, 
perhaps, there were an imminent meeting of 
the municipal council, or a closely fought local 
election, to introduce an added note of urgency 
over the commitment to district life, even 
within this otherwise insignificant time scale. 


ACCOMMODATING UNCERTAINTY 
BY PREPARING FOR ALTERNATIVE 
CONTINGENCIES 


Various approaches have now been discussed 
to the comparison of alternative courses of 
immediate action, in terms of the flexibility of 
future choice which they allow. At the simplest 
level, an intuitive judgement can be made that 
one alternative is likely to leave open more 
opportunities for future choice than another, 
without any analysis of what these opportunit- 
ies are.? At another level, the patterns of future 


3 This was the kind of approach adopted when ‘flexibil- 
ity’ was introduced as an additional comparison area in 
Figure 64. 


choice left open can be analysed and presen- 
ted for visual comparison, or the comparison 
can be simplified by introducing some form of 
robustness index (Figure 25). 

However, it is possible to go further in cir- 
cumstances where there has been some ana- 
lysis of the relative importance of different 
uncertainty areas, and where some attempt 
has been made to represent the more import- 
ant of these in terms of the range of alternative 
assumptions that could be held. Where this is 
so, then it is possible to bring those alternative 
assumptions more directly into the compari- 
son of current actions, and to explore how far 
some such actions could have advantages over 
others in their capacity to respond to particular 
eventualities that could arise. One way of tak- 
ing the analysis in this direction is illustrated in 
Figure 76. In Figure 76, two alternative action 
schemes for South Side are compared, each 
of which involves commitment to the north- 
ern road line and also to a particular option 
in the DIST LIFE? decision area. Referring 
to Figure 75, each such course implies that 
no exploratory action is being taken in rela- 
tion to the important 7EASTWLSC uncertainty 
area. So the feelings of uncertainty over the 
scale of the proposed Eastwell shopping com- 
plex remains unchanged; and this uncertainty 
area has already been represented in terms 
of a choice of three possible assumptions 
labelled AS IN PLAN, LARGER and SMALLER 
(Figure 76). 

According to which of these assumptions is 
held, either the feasibility or the relative attract- 
iveness of different courses of future action 
may be affected. In Figure 76, the judgement 
is made that the uncertainty about the scale 
for the Eastwell shopping complex is of such 
direct relevance to the choice of shopping 
location for South Side, that the King Square 
development must be ruled out on grounds of 
economic viability if the Eastwell complex is to 
be significantly larger than proposed in the cur- 
rent plan. Turning to the second of the action 
schemes in Figure 76 — Action Scheme Ill - 
this appears to allow no alternative to the 
King Square site; but it does afford protection 
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CHOOSING 
Uncertainty areas in which the choice of assumptions can have a critical effect on the choice of path 
Ce through a tree may become an important focus for contingency planning. This consideration is usually 
introduced only when attention is turned to the design of a commitment package, but the extension of 


SKILLS the tree to show contingencies as extra branching points can be a useful aid to communication. 
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against another contingency — the perhaps 
remote contingency of abnormal geological 
conditions being discovered on the central site, 
precluding the possibility of any use except 
that of open space. 

However, another point in favour of Action 
Scheme | is that it leaves open the option 
of industrial use on the central site; provided 
geological conditions make this option feas- 
ible, Figure 76 shows that Its attractiveness 
as a means of creating alternative local jobs 
could be enhanced, should the contingency 
of early closure of the steelworks arise. So, 
the consideration of flexibility to accommodate 
different kinds of uncertainty can become 
more complex, the more contingencies 
are explored. Sometimes this kind of analysis 
can lead towards a searching re-examination 
of earlier assumptions. For example, the 
assumption that there is no possibility of using 
the central site for open space if a 10-year 
district life were chosen might now seem a 
rather unnecessary constraint. Referring back 
to the structure of the problem as reflected 
in the option graph (Figure 16), the reasoning 
behind this particular option bar could well 
now be challenged. The result could be an 
agreement that the option bar was no longer 
necessary, SO removing an apparent advant- 
age towards Action Scheme Ill on grounds 
of capacity to accommodate geological 
uncertainty. 

Once the possibility is considered of introdu- 
cing some of the more crucial uncertainty areas 
into the structure of possible paths through the 
problem situation, as illustrated in Figure 76, 
then it becomes possible to move in a num- 
ber of different directions of further analysis, 
depending on whether these crucial uncer- 
tainty areas are of type UE, UV or UR. In 
the case of a UE-type uncertainty area — such 
as that over geological conditions in South 
Side - it may be important to ask whether 
the contingencies reflected in the alternat- 
ive assumptions are of high or low probab- 
ility: and questions then arise of how far it 
is worth safeguarding or insuring against spe- 
cific risks. If these questions are of sufficient 


importance, then the analysis can be taken in 
the direction of the classical form of decision 
analysis in which numerical probabilities are 
assigned to different contingencies treated 
as alternate branching points in a decision 
tree.* 

Any important uncertainty areas of type UV 
can, if desired, be absorbed into the ana- 
lysis of decision areas expressed at a broader 
policy level — and such a step will open up 
the possibility of introducing the methods 
already illustrated for analysing relationships 
between /evels of choice (Figure 54). Again, 
any crucial uncertainty areas of type UR can 
be absorbed into the problem structure as add- 
itional decision areas, thus in effect extend- 
ing the problem focus. However, where these 
new decision areas relate to choices which are 
entirely or partially under the control of other 
parties — and, where there are elements of con- 
flict or competition in relationships with those 
other parties — then the decision situation may 
have to be considered as more like one of 
a game in which moves, counter-moves and 
points of potential stability might have to be 
explored: ‘If they did this, we could retaliate by 
doing that’. This points to another direction of 
analysis, based on the ideas about the manage- 
ment of conflict and collaboration discussed by 
authors such as Howard (1989) and Bennett, 
Cropper and Huxham (1989). 


MOVING TOWARDS THE DESIGN 
OF POSSIBLE COMMITMENT 
PACKAGES 


This chapter has, so far, covered various kinds 
of judgement which are relevant to the design 
of acommitment package, conceived as a pro- 
posed incremental step towards commitment 
through time. The four basic sections of a 
commitment package were first illustrated in 
Figure 26: a set of immediate decisions cov- 
ering both actions and explorations to reduce 


4 See, for example, Raiffa, 1968. 
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CHOOSING 
The basic framework of a commitment package offers a framework for discussion in considering how 
C® to act which can be extended in a number of different ways, according to context. When working with 
large sheets of paper it is useful to add marginal notes against immediate decisions specifying agreed 


SKILLS organisational responsibilities, resource commitments and deadlines. 
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uncertainty; then a set of proposed arrange- 
ments for deferred choices and contingency 
planning within a future decision space. In any 
setting where decisions call for formal commit- 
ment of organisational resources, there will be 
moments when it is important to give careful 
attention to the design of a/ternative commit- 
ment packages. Yet it is important to emphas- 
ise that at other times, when there Is a desire 
to move ahead informally, or to respond to 
particular urgencies of the moment, a commit- 
ment package may be much more skeletal in 
its content, and will not necessarily be recor- 
ded in written form. 

In practice, important points of judgement 
can arise not only in developing the content of 
acommitment package, but also in judging the 
format in which it should be presented. This 
applies in particular to the rows as opposed to 
the columns of the framework. In the simple 
example presented in Chapter 3 (Figure 26), 
the problem structure was brought out by des- 
ignating a separate row for each decision area. 
This presented no difficulty in that particular 
case, because each of the exploratory actions 
proposed to address uncertainty could be dir- 
ectly linked to a particular area of deferred 
choice. In practice, however, the number of 
decision areas to be brought together within 
the compass of a commitment package can 
sometimes be larger, and the relationships 
between explorations and deferred choices 
less straightforward. In these circumstances, it 
can be more practicable to group two or more 
decision areas together in the same row, per- 
haps relating to some designated sphere of 
responsibility. This way of presenting a com- 
mitment package is illustrated in Figure 77. 

This example of a commitment package 
presents one coherent set of proposals which 
is, in effect, an expanded version of the first 
of the two alternative action schemes com- 
pared in Figure 76. The rows of the frame- 
work are organised into three broad spheres 
of responsibility, concerned respectively with 
local South Side matters, with transport 
issues and with economic development in the 


municipality as a whole. Only the first of 
these is within the direct sphere of respons- 
ibility of the South Side Working Party; and 
even then there may be procedures of formal 
authorisation or endorsement of proposals to 
be followed, requiring some consideration of 
contingency planning If any recommendations 
should be rejected or opposed. In the trans- 
port and economic development spheres, all 
the working party may be able to do is to make 
representations to other parties, and to use 
whatever influence or leverage they can exert 
to follow those representations through — per- 
haps again with some thought to possible con- 
tingency actions, should the proposed repres- 
entations or negotiations fail. 

In Figure 77, asterisks are used to indicate 
the principal set of interconnected decision 
areas around which the commitment package 
has been built, as a reminder that it may be dif- 
ficult to consider changing course in any one of 
these, without considering what implications 
there might be for the others. However, there 
may be more scope for considering variations 
in other elements of the package; and the num- 
ber of elements shown in this particular illus- 
tration, though quite large, is only a limited 
selection from those that could have been 
included if all the decision areas and uncer- 
tainty areas discussed in the course of the 
last few chapters were to be included. For 
example, extra spheres of housing or finan- 
cial responsibility could have been included to 
reflect these other organisational interests in 
the South Side problem (Figure 41). Various 
other decision areas from this wider decision 
graph might then have been considered, in 
the shaping of either proposed actions or 
deferred choices. Further kinds of technical 
exploration could also have been suggested. 
For example, explorations could have been pro- 
posed into the feasibility of doubtful options, 
such as the possibility (examined in Figure 48) 
of combining some industrial with some hous- 
ing development of the central site. Further 
explorations into policy values might also per- 
haps have been recommended: for example, 
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Mevling of Policy Committee, 10 June 1986 / 
DOCUMENT 7 : Interim Report of South Side Working Party 
ALTERNATIVES 


The two most urgent decisions in South Side concern the alignment of the new arterial ROAD through the 
area and its continued LIFE as a residential neighbourhood. It is now clear that the balance of advantage 
lies with the northern road line; but the commitment to continued life of the district could range from 
the 10 years already pledged to a significantly longer horizon of around 40 years. The following 
alternatives have been examined in depth: 


-a SHORTER TERM INVESTMENT HORIZON (committed life 10 years) would allow options of either 
Consolidating the local shopping centre on Main Street or moving it to King Square. In either case the 
now vacant central site could be developed for housing - but industrial development would be an 
alternative were the shop: to remain on Main Street; 


-a LONGER TERM INVESTMENT HORIZON (committed life 40 years) would mean relocating the local shops 
in King Square, with the central site used for either housing or open space. 


THE SHORTER TERM HORIZON offers advantages in terms of flexibility and response to the concerns 
expressed by residents, as well as in terms of nett expenditure by this authority. The following 
RECOMMENDATIONS are therefore put forward at this stage: 


RECOMMENDED IMMEDIATE ACTIONS 


(1) A case be formally submitted to the Transport Authority for adoption of the NORTHERN ROAD LINE 
(see accompanying map); 


(2) A renewal of the pledge to residents of a 10-YEAR period before further housing demolition, with 
public investment in environmental improvements geared accordingly. 


LATER DECISIONS 


(3) A decision on the location of the LOCAL SHOPPING CENTRE be taken in 6 MONTHS, after consultation 
with local traders and consideration of the Impending proposals of the shops planning team on the scale 
of the new Eastwell shopping complex; 


(4) The use of the now vacant CENTRAL SITE also to be decided in six months, in conjunction with (3) 
above. 


CONTINGENCY PLANNING 


It is just possible that the recommendation of the northern road line will be rejected by the Transport 
Authority; in which case a formal APPEAL is recommended, backed by evdence from the working 
party's analysis to date. 


It is slso possible that a major private developer may be attracted to South Side at some time; in which 
case, an EXTENSION to the life of the district can be considered. 


FURTHER EXPLORATIONS 


Because there still remain some important areas of uncertainty affecting future decisions in South Side, 
the working party proposes to continue carrying through a programme of explorations and consultations 
with other bodies. Priorities for further work will be outlined verbally at the meeting. 


CHOOSING 
With ingenuity, it is often possible to present action proposals to decision-takers in forms which do not 
appear to deviate significantly from familiar forms of report, yet which reflect the underlying structure of 
a strategic choice analysis, as in this illustration. Use of diagrams should be viewed with caution and 
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into the issue of discrimination in job creation 
in favour of low-income neighbourhoods. 

So, however broad in scope it might appear, 
any commitment package is designed to be 
selective rather than comprehensive in its 
content, reflecting the various resource con- 
straints, urgencies and priorities of the specific 
decision setting within which it is shaped. For 
it is intended as an incremental step in a con- 
tinuing process of commitment, rather than 
as a conclusive response to the full range of 
problems that has been identified. Even so, 
there are many additional subtleties that can 
be introduced informally into a decision pro- 
cess while a commitment package is being 
designed, extending its scope beyond that of 
the analysis as so far pursued. For example, 
Figure 77 introduces for the first time the pos- 
sibility that the uncertainty about the steel- 
works closure might not be so immune to 
municipal influence as earlier assumed, once 
the idea of a joint initiative to attract small 
business enterprises to the site has been con- 
ceived. 

So, within the commitment package frame- 
work, a considerable amount of richness and 
complexity can be encompassed, even where 
a conscious effort is made to present its con- 
tent in a form which is intelligible to people 
who may not have been involved in the ana- 
lytical work which has gone into its present- 
ation. Cross-referencing between elements in 
the package itself can be indicated by dis- 
creet annotations; in Figure 77, for example, 
row and column codes are used — spar- 
ingly — for cross-reference both within the 
commitment package and also in the brief 
statement of comparative information which 
appears below. The intention is that the format 
selected for the commitment package should 
offer a basis for structured debate about 
choices and assumptions; for closer compari- 
son of alternatives, either within particular 
elements or on a broader scale; for modifica- 
tion to reflect new insights or representations; 
and — when the moment is ripe — for 
progress through commitment to decisive 
actions. 


HELPING DECISION-TAKERS TO 
CHOOSE 


Even a carefully organised and selective com- 
mitment package such as that of Figure 77 
can present an overload of information for 
those decision-takers who may be called upon 
to authorise decisive actions. This problem of 
potential overload is of course not specific to 
the strategic choice approach; it applies equally 
to any form of decision technology, wherever 
actions have to be endorsed by busy people 
with multiple roles and responsibilities, who 
may not have the time to keep themselves 
closely acquainted with the progress of any 
analytical work. 

However, if decision-takers are to exercise 
their right to choose responsibly in other than 
a token and ritualistic way, it can sometimes 
be important that they be presented with more 
than one commitment package from which 
to choose. Judgements must then be made 
about how many alternative packages should 
be presented, how much back-up information 
should be offered in support; and what the 
balance should be between different forms of 
communication — text, graphics, numerical tab- 
ulations, verbal presentation — as opposed to 
documents circulated in advance. These are 
judgements which will depend on the particu- 
lar decision context, and the way in which 
its opportunities and constraints are under- 
stood by those who carry the responsibility of 
presenting proposals to decision-takers. 

Figure 78 gives one example of the way in 
which the members of the South Side Work- 
ing Party might decide to present their initial 
recommendations to the policy committee to 
which they report. It is here assumed that 
the latter group, with many pressures on its 
agenda, is accustomed to acting mainly on the 
basis of written documentation of a condensed 
summary form — backed up, if need be, by 
fuller information introduced in the course of 
discussion. 

Figure 78 therefore takes the form of a 
one-page summary report, presented in fairly 
conventional written form, offering guidelines 
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which can be followed, questioned or chal- 
lenged at the discretion of the decision-takers — 
in this case, the members of the municipal 
policy committee, meeting as a group with 
the authority to commit resources to whatever 
course of action they may agree. To keep the 
report brief and readable, it is restricted in its 
focus to two main alternatives expressed in 
terms of contrasting policy orientations — one 
of these being a condensed version of the com- 
mitment package of Figure 77, and the other 
a contrasting package based on a 40-year hori- 
zon for the life of South Side as a residential 
area. In the interests of brevity, all but the most 
crucial characteristics of the two packages are 
omitted from the report; for the main aim of 
the summary is to indicate what are the main 
differences in structure between the two. 

It is likely that the main structural assump- 
tions behind the alternative proposals will have 
been put to quite stringent testing well before 
this reporting stage; but it is important that they 
should be checked again carefully before the 
report is finally submitted. For example, if there 
were any serious residual doubts as to whether 
the 40-year life might, after all, allow the Main 
Street shopping centre to be retained, or as to 
whether industry on the central site might, in 
some circumstances, be compatible with the 
King Square shopping location, then the whole 
structure and emphasis of the report could be 
subject to challenge. The proposals might then 
either have to be redesigned in their entirety 
— or at least revised to allow this element of 
uncertainty to be acknowledged and an appro- 
priate response prepared. 

In any case, it will be only prudent that 
the working party members should prepare 
themselves carefully for the sorts of debate 
that could conceivably develop at the meet- 
ing, on the basis of their prior knowledge 
of the responsibilities of committee mem- 
bers, their interests, their power relationships 
and the idiosyncrasies or prejudices of par- 
ticular members. As a first step, they could 
be well advised to prepare more detailed 
descriptions of each of the alternative com- 
mitment packages — perhaps using wall charts 
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or other visual aids to present a broad picture 
of actions, explorations and future choices of 
the kind illustrated in Figure 77. They might 
also agree to come to the meeting armed 
with this kind of picture not only for the two 
contrasting packages highlighted in the report, 
but also for a ‘compromise’ 20-year package, 
to demonstrate how marginal the differences 
were between this and the 40-year alternative. 
Indeed, they might agree that it was a good 
move to prepare a further commitment pack- 
age based on the southern road line, to indicate 
how limited a future it offers to South Side and 
what a strong case the Council has in recom- 
mending the northern alternative to the trans- 
portation authority. 

Knowing the political inclinations of the com- 
mittee members — which might cover quite 
a broad spectrum — the working party mem- 
bers might also feel it was important to prepare 
carefully the case for an emphasis on public 
rather than private development, in terms of 
the constraints presented by the local situation 
in South Side. They might, however, anticipate 
that the first contingency planning element 
of the package in Figure 77 offers a possible 
basis for helping the committee to converge 
on an agreed compromise view. They might 
also anticipate some surprise from committee 
members that this package is thought to offer 
local residents better short-term economic pro- 
spects than one based on a longer-term invest- 
ment horizon. The explanation could be that 
a longer-term commitment to the future of 
South Side was expected to lead to rising 
house prices followed by gradual disintegra- 
tion of the existing deep-rooted community 
structure; so they might have to be prepared 
for some challenging debate in the committee 
about the subtle issues of policy values this 
could raise. 

The example of a commitment package 
given in Figure 77 is of a form which 
assumes that the decision-takers to whom it Is 
addressed have significant influence not only 
in the sphere of responsibility of the Work- 
ing Party itself, but also in their relationships 
with others. But this may not always be the 
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case; and a decision situation involving nego- 
tiation between two or more autonomous or 
semi-autonomous parties may call for a dif- 
ferent approach — especially if the parties are 
potentially in conflict, in which case it might not 
be thought tactically wise that all elements of 
the commitment package should be declared. 
For example, if the working party did not feel 
that the Council was in a position powerful 
enough to ensure that its recommendation 
of the northern road line would be accepted by 
the transportation authority, then it might have 
to rethink the whole commitment package in 
terms of a more subtle negotiating stance. 
To take another example, it might be thought 
more tactful — and more likely to yield results — 
if the idea of a joint small business initiative on 
the steelworks site were seeded informally in 
the mind of the Municipal Enterprise Officer, 
rather than suddenly presented to him or her in 
a background document during a formal com- 
mittee meeting. So, the overt content of writ- 
ten proposals and background documents can 
be as much a matter of choice as any other 
aspect of the decision-making process. 

To round off this particular episode in the 
South Side story, it will be supposed that 
some particular commitment package is accep- 
ted by the committee as a basis for action — 
whether this be Package IA, as presented in 
Figure 77; of some variant of it which has 
attracted support in the course of discussions; 
or possibly some quite different package, per- 
haps embodying a higher level of commitment; 
or perhaps a lower level. For it is the committee 
that has the final responsibility and authority to 
decide. 

Whatever the outcome of the meeting, the 
use of strategic choice concepts and methods 
does not mean that the problems of the South 
Side community are now ‘solved’ in any final or 
comprehensive way, any more than it is ever 
realistic to expect in a case as complex as this. 
But progress has been made; and it is progress 
both in the direction of action and of learning. 
For both the decision-takers and their advisers 
should have gained valuable insights into not 
only the problem but also the process; insights 


which will help to lay foundations for more con- 
fident decisions when further chapters come 
to be written in the continuing South Side 
story. 

In Chapter 10, an illustration will be presen- 
ted of the way in which the format of the 
commitment package has been adapted in 
the design of computer software to support 
the strategic choice approach. While the basic 
grid format of Figures 26 and 77 is closely fol- 
lowed in the design of the software, the phrase 
progress package is adopted in this context as 
a generic description as opposed to the phrase 
commitment package. 

The aim of this is to encourage users to 
develop alternative packages, which can be 
stored in different data files, before proceeding 
to the further step of adopting a preferred pro- 
gress package as an agreed basis for action. 
The STRAD software offers options of adopt- 
ing any progress package either as a basis for 
commitment, in a situation where those gen- 
erating the package have sufficient authority 
to do so, or as a basis for recommendation to 
others, or as a strategic option to be compared 
with other strategic options by those who carry 
the primary responsibility to decide. 


PROCESS JUDGEMENTS IN THE 
CHOOSING MODE 


Of course, not every moment of commitment 
in a continuous planning process need be 
approached as formally or with as much pre- 
paration as this last episode in the South Side 
story might suggest. Sometimes, a commit- 
ment package might contain no more than 
a single action commitment on some aspect 
of the problem under consideration; and this 
action may fall within the personal sphere of 
responsibility of a single decision-maker. Per- 
haps this action may be accompanied by a 
decision to embark on some form of explorat- 
ory action to provide a clearer basis for other 
choices that have been deferred. Perhaps too — 
though not of necessity — that small step in 
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the process will include some agreed arrange- 
ments for the making of those other choices 
at a later time. 

But the latest episode of the South Side 
story does illustrate some of the subtle con- 
siderations of dialogue between advisers and 
decision-takers that can arise whenever a more 
formal moment of commitment arrives. And 
the story has at least touched on some of 
the complexities that can arise where there 
is more than one authoritative decision-taking 
body, and where different parties may be con- 
tinually pulling in conflicting directions. In these 
circumstances, progress may well depend on 
quite complex negotiations across organisa- 
tional boundaries — raising issues which will be 
discussed further in the next two chapters. 

This chapter has shown how the work of the 
choosing mode can draw on prior work in any 
or all of the other modes — shaping, designing 
and comparing — sometimes in a very subtle 
way. Also, aS Summarised in Figure 79, the 
work of the choosing mode itself presents 
many opportunities either for looping briefly 
in the direction of these other modes, or for 
switching more deliberately to work for some 
time in a different mode, if it is judged that 
the moment for making commitments has not 
yet arrived. In particular, once a commitment 
package is adopted as a basis for immedi- 
ate decision, there will remain the deferred 
choices to be dealt with at some later time. 
When this time arrives, all the various oppor- 
tunities for shaping, designing, comparing and 
choosing will arise once again — perhaps in 
different forms, influenced by events and 


reappraisals over the intervening period. For 
the process of strategic choice is above all 
a continuing one which cannot be isolated 
from the processes of change within the wider 
environment in which it is set. The content of 
Figure 79 will not be discussed tn detail, as was 
the content of the equivalent figures at the end 
of the last three chapters. Rather, it is left as 
an exercise for the reader to reflect on the vari- 
ous switching and looping opportunities which 
it indicates. Indeed, the reader is encouraged 
to reflect on these not only in relation to the 
development of the South Side story in earlier 
actions, but also in relation to personal experi- 
ence in choosing strategically in his or her own 
working life. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PRACTICE 


This chapter again concludes with a set of 
three illustrations from practice selected to 
illustrate further points about the work of the 
choosing mode. 

The first illustration shows how uncertainty 
areas can be mapped and sorted quickly and 
informally in a group setting. The second 
illustration shows the use of a commitment 
package framework in presenting the propos- 
als from a national policy development project, 
showing the wide range of actions and explor- 
ations involved in putting them into effect. 
The third illustration shows how uncertainty 
areas were explored and a first trial commit- 
ment package was developed on flip charts in 
a workshop in Venezuela to explore options for 
response to a major flood disaster. 
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Putting Uncertainty Areas into Perspective through the Use of an Uncertainty Graph. 
Development of an Integrated Policy Framework for the Management of Solid Waste. 
Workshops with an Inter-Organisational Project Team, Province of Limburg, The Netherlands, 
1986. 
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COMMENTARY ON FIGURE 80 


These charts record work done by a project 
group at the end of the first day of a series of 
three two-day workshops, designed to get a 
more substantial planning project under way. 
The group consisted mainly of Provincial Gov- 
ernment employees, and was charged with 
preparing a policy plan to integrate the man- 
agement of different kinds of solid waste. 

In the first instance, uncertainty areas were 
listed as they occurred to members of the 
group, drawing on their everyday experience 
and on understanding gained through earlier 
analysis (2). They ranged from the quite spe- 
cific (quantity, type and source of solid waste) 
to the relatively general (basis for recycling 
policy). When this process slowed, the analysis 
proper was started, although the list was left 
open for additions if there were any. 

Firstly, each uncertainty area was classified 
according to type, as can be seen down the 
right-hand side of the list ((OG’ = UE in Dutch, 
‘OW’ = UV, ‘OR’ = UR). As usually happens, a 
number of the uncertainty areas were seen as 
falling between categories and so given dual 
classifications. 

The second stage of the analysis then iden- 
tified views about the difficulty or otherwise 
of reducing uncertainty in the various areas. 
A pictorial distinction between ‘diamonds’ 
(hard to reduce) and ‘jellies’ (easy to reduce) 
was adopted as a starting point. As might be 
expected, this quickly developed into a more 


subtle range which is shown just below the 
uncertainty graph (3). 

The third stage of the analysis involved 
assessment of relevance to the plan. For this, 
use was made of stickers. Each member of 
the group was given four stickers and asked to 
place them next to the four uncertainty areas 
which they considered most relevant to the 
policy plan. The results appear down the left- 
hand side of the list. The three boxed uncer- 
tainty areas emerged as more relevant than 
the others. They included the uncertainty over 
support for a policy of recycling; over level of 
commitment to making the plan work; and over 
possibilities for combining with other fields of 
policy. 

All this information was then transferred to 
the uncertainty graph (3), which has as its 
centre the focus: ‘Beleidskeuzen in PAP II’ 
(policy choices in the second Provincial Waste 
Management Plan). This was further analysed 
in line with principles outlined by means of 
a simplified 2 x 2 taxonomy (1). As a result 
the decision was taken to reduce uncertainty 
area number 6 about the level of support for 
a policy of recycling. However, because the 
project was still at an early stage, it was pos- 
sible to give some more thought to ways of 
tackling the other central uncertainties which 
seemed more difficult to reduce. Had the 
process been nearer the end, they would prob- 
ably have been tackled by making assump- 
tions, perhaps backed up by some contingency 
planning. 
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An excerpt of the commitment package for Dutch national LPG policy (1984) 


Action set 
economic means of prohibiting Bleve’s on LPG 


Actions: road tankers will be conducted. 


- traffic regulation: increase regulatory measures 
for LPG ships on the main national waterways; 

- LPG inland tankships: adapt design and Policy set 
construction in order to effectively prohibit large 
LPG outflows; Delayed actions: 

~ LPG railcars: large contingents should always The result of the above mentioned analysis will 
be shipped in block trains; in case (for smaller be implemented in the relevant policy decisions 
contingents) of shunting some extra measures and it will be introduced in national regulation 
are specified; and in international regulatory bodies. 

- LPG road tankers: extra design adaptations are 


introduced to further decrease probabilities of Contingency plans: 
LPG outflows; - in case an LPG-terminal in Amsterdam is 


~ Stationary installations: specifications for zoning conceived then a refuge location for LPG tankers 
around such installations are given; will be constructed; 

- Road transport routes: will basically be limited ~ in case international regulatory bodies do not 
to the Dutch dangerous goods network. New accommodate the proposed measures then the 
stationary installations will be located in places general character of such measures must be 


compatible to this network. guaranteed along other lines; 
- in case the analysis with respect to prohibiting 


Explorations: Bleve in road tankers does not give satisfactory 





~ research into the safe domains around seaships results then other means will be used to create 
will be done; an acceptable situation; 

~ the collision safety of seagoing tankers carrying - in case measures with respect to LPG filling 
pressurised LPG will be analysed; stations prove to be intractable due to local 

- the possibilities of repressing fire around LPG situations, then a decision will be made 
inland tankers will be analysed; regarding other necessary measures or removal 

- the further analysis with respect to effective and of the filling station. 

2 
CHOOSING 


Theme: Finalisation of a Policy Statement using a Commitment Package Framework. 
Project: National Policy on the Handling and Distribution of Liquid Petroleum Gas (LPG). 
Context: A Multi-Disciplinary Inter-Ministry Working Party, Den Haag, The Netherlands, 1983-84. 
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COMMENTRY ON FIGURE 81 


This illustration is taken from a published case 
study (van de Graaf, 1985; see also Hickling, 
2001) of the application of strategic choice 
methods to the development of a new national 
policy in the Netherlands for the landing, trans- 
portation, storage and distribution of Liquid 
Petroleum Gas (LPG). The author of the pub- 
lished paper was a civil servant in the Dutch 
Ministry of Economic Affairs who played a 
leading role in the project alongside represent- 
atives of other Ministries, with Allen Hickling 
and Arnold de Jong in the role of process 
consultants. 

The situation was one in which the basic 
assumptions of the previously adopted policy 
had become eroded, because it had not 
proved possible to concentrate the landing 
of this economically attractive but hazardous 
hydrocarbon — of international importance as a 
fuel and feedstock — at a single installation at 
the mouth of the Rhine, with distribution by 
pipeline. For 2 years, the search for an alter- 
native policy had exercised the attention of civil 
servants from the Ministry of Economic Affairs, 
the Ministry of Transport and the two Direct- 
orates of the Environment Ministry concerned 
with land-use planning and environmental pro- 
tection. Progress had been blocked by the 
well-known tendency to defend departmental 
positions. The explicit use of a more interactive 
approach based on strategic choice methods 
allowed rapid progress to be made towards 
an agreed set of policies. However, the parti- 
cipants found it useful to switch back from time 
to time to a more adversarial mode of work- 


ing, SO as to appreciate more clearly the policy 
and other constraints they would have to con- 
tend with outside the context of the working 
group. 

The working document reproduced here (1) 
was one of several in a set which were needed 
to cover all aspects of the problem. The prin- 
ted framework adopted here is one that can 
be used large (A1 size) on the wall or small 
(A4 size) in a loose-leaf file. Notice the explicit 
accommodation of responsibility (‘wie’ — who), 
deadlines (‘wanneer’ — when) and budgets 
(‘fl." — guilders (money)). The decision-taker is 
listed on the left (‘secretariaat’), as is the orient- 
ation (‘grote stroom’). Otherwise it is a stand- 
ard commitment package framework. 

The condensed extract from the final 
recommendations (2) is presented using the 
four headings of the commitment package 
framework — as was the actual set of propos- 
als. These were formally adopted in February 
1985 by the second chamber of the Dutch 
national parliament. It will be noticed that 
the explorations are primarily of a technical 
and economic nature, reflecting concern with 
uncertainty areas of the UE type. However, the 
significance of uncertainty areas of type UR is 
clearly indicated in some of the proposals lis- 
ted under the contingency plan heading — the 
other decision-makers identified ranging from 
international regulatory bodies to local agen- 
cies concerned with the siting and safety of 
filling stations. Uncertainties of type UV in the 
form of the conflicts between economy, safety 
and other criteria were accommodated in the 
design of the inter-ministry working process. 
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Illustrations from Practice — Choosing 2 
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cnodane Theme: Developing proposed actions in response to key uncertainty areas, so as to build an initial 


progress package. 
Project: Post-disaster reconstruction in the Province of Vargas, Venezuela. 
Context: Second session of inter-agency workshop convened by Ministry of Planning and Development, 


PRACTICE Caracas, Venezuela, March 2000. 
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COMMENTARY ON FIGURE 82 


These three photographs illustrate the process 
adopted to make rapid progress towards a first 
trial progress package during the second day 
of a workshop convened in March 2000 by 
the Vice Minister of Planning and Development 
in the Venezuelan government. The purpose 
of the workshop was to explore options for 
responding to the challenges of reconstruc- 
tion within the coastal State of Vargas, and in 
the adjoining States that together comprise the 
metropolitan region of Caracas, in the wake 
of the disastrous mudslides that had inund- 
ated the coastal communities of Vargas in 
December the previous year. 

Representatives of several government 
departments, emergency services, technical 
support agencies and planning consultancies 
involved in the reconstruction programme 
were invited, at short notice, to participate in 
two exploratory workshop sessions to be held 
on consecutive afternoons. 

During the first session, some twenty 
decision areas were generated in the full group 
and prioritised, by the use of stickers, for 
deeper investigation. There appeared to be 
few direct links between the most critical 
decision areas, which varied from the relat- 
ively technical — to do with the design of 
early warning systems for floods — to wider 
questions of the future economic role of the 
region. There was energetic debate over the 
issue of how far ecological as well as engin- 
eering considerations should influence the 
design of works to protect for the upper river 
valleys. 

Five decision areas were carried forward 
to the second session, when five sub-groups 
were formed and invited to explore one 
decision area each in more depth. Each sub- 
group was asked to concentrate on a pair 
of realistic yet contrasting options and to 
draw up a pair comparison of these on a flip 
chart, taking all relevant comparison areas into 
account. They were asked to indicate ranges 


of uncertainty for their assessments on each 
comparison area, and to arrive at a group judge- 
ment on whether or not their overall prefer- 
ence between the alternatives was clear (1). 
They were then asked to indicate the main 
sources of uncertainty on another chart, show- 
ing any exploratory actions they would recom- 
mend to deal with these, before presenting the 
results of their work to the full group (2). 

While they were presenting these conclu- 
sions, the main proposals were being logged 
using ‘Post-It’ slips on a pair of flipcharts 
formatted in the form of a progress pack- 
age — or commitment package — grid. At this 
stage of the workshop, it was not surpris- 
ing that there were fewer entries in the first 
column, concerned with recommendations for 
decisions now, than in the second column, 
concerned with explorations to inform future 
decisions. It was stressed by the facilitators 
that most entries in a package generated by 
such a workshop would be expected to take 
the form of recommendations to the respon- 
sible decision-taking authorities rather than 
firm commitments, as most of the participants 
in the workshop had been specialised advisers 
rather than managers with authority to commit 
their agencies. 

The workshop was facilitated by a team 
in which John Friend, as visiting consultant, 
was accompanied by Ana Maria Benaiges as 
recorder and occasional co-facilitator, using the 
STRAD software as a recording device. Oth- 
ers in the facilitation team were José Madrid, 
Head of the Ministry's Strategic Analysis Unit, 
and John Foley of the Central University’s Plan- 
ning School. Issues of Spanish/English trans- 
lation were handled by this team in a flexible 
and adaptive way, with little evident disruption 
in the momentum of progress. The following 
month, John Friend returned to Caracas with 
Jonathan Rosenhead, and two further work- 
shop sessions were held with senior repres- 
entatives of key executive agencies. This time, 
Elisenda Vila and a Cuban consultant acted as 
co-facilitators. 
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9 Practicalities 


TAKING STOCK 


The last four chapters have completed a 
second and fuller cycle around the four basic 
modes of planning seen as a process of 
strategic choice. In contrast to the briefer, 
introductory tour made in Chapters 2 and 3, 
the emphasis has been on appropriate ways 
of drawing on the core concepts and basic 
methods of the strategic choice approach, 
when adapting to different working situations. 
Although certain elaborations of these con- 
cepts and methods have been introduced, it is 
important to stress again that moves towards 
elaboration should not necessarily be seen 
as moves towards ‘better’ use of the stra- 
tegic choice approach. Simplification is usually 
a virtue when working under pressure; and in 
striking a balance between simplification and 
elaboration the most useful working rule is to 
favour simplification except where there are 
convincing arguments to the contrary. 

At various points in Chapters 5-8, consider- 
ation was given to some of the organisational 
aspects of the strategic choice approach; to 
the switching of the process between modes; 
and to the forms that the more visible products 
might take. Also, those aspects of techno- 
logy concerned with effective interaction and 
facilitation in a group setting were considered 
more closely than in the earlier introductory 
tour of core concepts and methods. But the 
exposition of the last four chapters has still 
followed the structure of the four modes in a 
sequential way. It has to be recognised that, 
the more effective a working group becomes, 
the more the process will tend to move 
freely and adaptively between modes through 


a succession of rapid switching and looping 
judgements. So the offering of operational 
advice on the management of the strategic 
choice approach cannot be organised accord- 
ing to the structure of the four modes alone. 
There is another level of practical advice which 
relates generally to the management of the 
approach as a whole. It is this kind of advice 
with which the present chapter is concerned. 

The starting point for the advice to be offered 
here will be the general picture of the ori- 
entations of strategic choice presented at the 
end of Chapter 4 (Figure 34). That diagram 
used the framework of technology, organisa- 
tion, process and product to compare the stra- 
tegic choice approach with more conventional 
approaches that could be regarded as quite 
appropriate in dealing with simpler problems. 
In successive columns, contrasts were drawn 
first at the level of general orientations, then 
at the level of operational guidelines, then at 
the levels of emphases in management choice 
and in evaluation. This chapter will interpret 
these last two aspects in still more concrete 
terms, reflecting the body of experience in 
the application of strategic choice ideas that 
have been built up through working with many 
different people on a wide range of practical 
problems over a considerable period of years. 
First, this body of practical experience will be 
briefly reviewed. Then, the main lessons to be 
drawn from it will be presented; first in terms of 
the emphases on selectivity and adaptiveness 
which distinguish the overall approach, and 
then in terms of the four headings of techno- 
logy, organisation, process and product, con- 
sidering each in turn. 
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THE BASE OF EXPERIENCE 


The advice that will be offered in this chapter 
is rooted primarily in the experiences of the 
authors, working with many other people in 
many different project settings, and the pic- 
ture that has gradually developed through this 
experience of what constitutes ‘good practice’ 
in working with the strategic choice approach. 
This view of the current state of the art Is 
one which is unlikely to stand still in the years 
ahead, as further experience accumulates. For 
the range of applications to different fields of 
decision-making can be expected to extend 
and, with it, both the variety of people and 
organisations involved, and the range of further 
adaptations made. 

However, our current view of good practice 
is one which already has quite a broad base 
in terms of the range of planners, managers, 
specialists and lay policy-makers who have 
become exposed to the approach and played 
some part in its development. The people with 
whom we ourselves have worked have come 
from several different countries and decision- 
making cultures; and the types of working rela- 
tionship through which we have collaborated 
with them have also been diverse. So, it will be 
a useful prelude to the advice of this chapter to 
indicate briefly what the range of these work- 
ing relationships has been and, broadly, what 
has been learned through each type of experi- 
ence. For this purpose, three broad headings 
will suffice — sponsored experiments, training 
events and consultancy projects. Each type 
of experience has complemented and rein- 
forced the others: but the order in which they 
will be introduced here corresponds broadly 
to the historical sequence in which they first 
emerged. 

Much of the early development work on the 
strategic choice approach took place through 
the medium of sponsored experiments, in 
which an organisation interested in the possib- 
ility of promoting new methods of planning and 
decision-making has been prepared to invest 
in a programme of one or more experimental 
applications of the strategic choice approach 
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to ‘on line’ problems within its general area 
of concern. Leading examples included the ini- 
tial LOGIMP experiment of 1970; the struc- 
ture plan project of the mid-seventies; the 
Netherlands project on environmental policy 
plans in the early eighties; and successive pro- 
jects in the states of SAo Paulo and Pernam- 
buco in Brazil. Each exercise was sponsored 
not so much to help with specific decision 
problems, as to test the relevance of the stra- 
tegic choice approach to a wider class of prob- 
lems; yet success in helping with specific 
cases was quite central to this testing process. 
In each of the first three projects mentioned, 
between two and six ‘live’ planning problems 
were pursued in parallel, with the authors 
and other colleagues or associates acting as 
advisers to the local teams responsible for pro- 
ducing recommendations on these selected 
problems. The different teams would all meet 
together from time to time, to exchange exper- 
iences, review difficulties and provide mutual 
support — with representatives of the central 
sponsoring body maintaining oversight of the 
programme as a whole. 

The overall style of working in these 
sponsored experiments has been one of action 
research, designed through negotiation with 
the dual aims of discovery and practical ser- 
vice to users in view. In contrast to the more 
classical action research studies (Clark, 1976), 
there was the added dimension that the action 
research team was engaged in collaboration 
with people not just from a single organ- 
isational context, but from a set of two or 
more local ‘host’ organisations together with 
a central sponsoring body, each with its own 
expectations of what the collaboration should 
achieve. 

Inevitably, each sponsored experiment has 
involved elements of training in the strategic 
choice approach — partly in the form of ‘on 
the job’ training for the members of the local 
teams, and partly in the form of introduct- 
ory lectures on philosophy and method. In 
addition, however, from 1971 onwards, free- 
standing training events have been arranged 
under the auspices of a wide range of other 
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organisations, in various parts of the world. The 
duration of such an event has generally been 
short —ranging from as little as half a day to two 
weeks at the most — because those participat- 
ing have generally been not full time students 
but decision-makers and planners with many 
other pressures on their time. The design for- 
mula for all but the shortest half-day events —a 
two- or three-day duration being most typical — 
has been for lectures to be interspersed with 
work in small groups on a realistic problem 
exercise. The aim is to move progressively 
through the shaping, designing, comparing and 
choosing modes, as in this book, with as much 
attention as practicable within the time avail- 
able to the various opportunities for recyc- 
ling that can be explored as understanding 
grows and circumstances change. The experi- 
ences of both sponsored experiments and con- 
sultancy projects have provided a rich source 
of case material for use in these training 
events, allowing the various facets of planning 
under pressure to be realistically reproduced. 
At the same time, the wide variety of man- 
agement contexts and positions represented 
by those participating in the various training 
events has considerably enriched the process 
of feedback from practice through which stra- 
tegic choice ideas and methods have gradually 
evolved. 

Involvement in direct consultancy projects, 
where the primary aim has been to help with 
a specific planning or decision problem rather 
than to explore the relevance of the approach 
to some class of problems, has achieved 
momentum as the experiential foundations of 
strategic choice have become more secure. 
In almost all cases where we or others asso- 
ciated with us have been involved as con- 
sultants, arrangements for direct collaboration 
with people from client organisations have 
been treated as an important part of the project 
design, and opportunities for interactive work- 
ing have been stressed. 

The scale of such projects has varied 
from substantial engagements with national 
governments on national policy issues, to 
briefer assignments for commercial, public and 


voluntary organisations. Sometimes, too, brief 
exercises in mutual consultancy have been 
designed within short-term training events. 
Typically, an hour or two has been allowed for 
participants to talk about instances of specific 
problems which are currently concerning them 
in their own management situations. 

While the various training and consultancy 
experiences have provided opportunities to 
experiment with many different styles in man- 
aging the process of strategic choice, the 
advice that follows is based primarily on one 
‘prototypical’ style that has proved success- 
ful in many different settings and has been 
widely used both in sponsored experiments 
and in consultancy projects. It is a style that 
reflects the basic orientations and operational 
guidelines of Chapter 4, in that it is built 
around a programme of interactive group ses- 
sions of limited duration in the kind of working 
environment illustrated in the upper picture of 
Figure 30. 

Within the group, the methods of strategic 
choice are used as an ‘open technology’, 
starting from some initial state of knowledge 
or uncertainty about the problem among the 
participants, that will gradually be revealed. 
The agenda is treated as flexible within the 
time constraints of the working session or 
sequence of sessions that has been arranged. 
Little or no backroom preparation is expected 
for the first session — though priorities for back- 
room work can build up as a shared view of 
issues and uncertainties develops within the 
group. Typically, a working session will cover 
two or three hours either in a morning or an 
afternoon, with the same kinds of pressures on 
time as In the more traditional committee set- 
ting depicted in Figure 6 — but with the import- 
ant exception that there is no expectation of 
working through a preconceived agenda from 
start to finish as the session proceeds. 


SELECTIVITY AND ADAPTIVENESS: 
THE TOOLBOX ANALOGY 


It is most important that the strategic choice 
approach is not seen as a mere technique. 
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The straightforward application of techniques, 
with some well-defined rules as to how and 
when they should be applied, has all the attrac- 
tion of simplicity and is easily taught in a 
classroom setting. But such an approach has 
severe limitations, unless the problems being 
addressed are ‘bent’ to fit it -— something which 
in practice happens rather more often than 
it should. The strategic choice approach has 
been developed in a way designed specific- 
ally to avoid this difficulty. This means that 
there is no one right way to use the approach. 
There can be no ‘correct’ sequence in which to 
do things, and no prescribed combinations to 
adopt — whether these be viewed in terms of 
technology, organisation, process or product. 
It is all a matter of judgement as to what is 
appropriate to the circumstances at that par- 
ticular time. Every problem is different. Each 
must be tackled on Its merits. 

Use of the strategic choice approach has 
been likened to the use of a toolbox. The 
analogy is extremely apt so long as it is 
remembered that in strategic choice the tools 
are many and varied — including a wide range 
of concepts, modes, frameworks, techniques, 
activities and media. 

Imagine taking a toolbox to mend a car 
engine. Having opened the bonnet and looked 
at the engine, it is likely that a start has to be 
made by undoing a nut. Reaching into the tool- 
box, one selects a spanner, takes it out and 
tries it on the nut. The first time, almost invari- 
ably, it does not fit. So one puts it back and tries 
another. It may be that the nut is still stubborn, 
in which case one dips down into the toolbox 
and chooses another spanner, using now the 
two in combination. It may be that this combin- 
ation fails too. If so, they can be put back and 
another combination tried; or perhaps some 
penetrating oil is used in addition, thus using 
three items in combination; and so on, until it 
works. 

As progress is made through the job in hand, 
different situations will emerge requiring differ- 
ent combinations of tools — and so on, until the 
job is finished. Also, the next time it is neces- 
sary to do the same job, it will probably be 
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appropriate to use different tools, in different 
combinations and sequences. Imagine that the 
same car engine requires the same mainten- 
ance three months later. It may now be easier 
to shift that nut, which was once so difficult 
that several spanners had to be used to shift It; 
perhaps because it was greased before being 
tightened. This time, the tools needed may be 
different again. Perhaps a pair of pliers will be 
enough to get it undone — or it may be found 
to be only finger tight in any case. Meanwhile, 
however, other things might have changed; a 
bolt might have become rusted in, or broken 
off, or weakened in some way. So yet more 
different tools, sequences and combinations 
might have to be tried. 

This analogy illustrates well the two key 
ideas which govern all the operational advice 
offered in the sections which follow. The first 
is the idea of selectivity. This follows inevit- 
ably from the wide variety of choice available 
in the use of the strategic choice approach. 
Indeed, It is clearly implied in the toolbox ana- 
logy; there are many tools which obviously can- 
not all be used on a specific task, even if they 
were all appropriate — which is most unlikely. 
Even more inconceivable is the idea that they 
could all be used at the same time. Thus it is 
necessary to be selective; to choose carefully 
what to do and what not to do — and how, with 
whom and when. 

The second idea is that of adaptiveness. This 
follows from the feelings of uncertainty which 
are endemic to working with complex issues — 
uncertainty about what the problem is (and is 
not); what the alternative ways of dealing with 
it may be; how they rate one against the other 
and, indeed, what to do about it. The idea that 
one can always, unerringly, select a good way 
of working in such a context Is plainly unreal- 
istic. It may serve some purpose to try to pre- 
dict the course that the analysis should take; 
but to believe that it will be sensible to main- 
tain that course whatever happens in the pro- 
cess is similarly far-fetched. So, there can be 
only one way of working; and that, paradoxic- 
ally, is to be ready to work in many ways — in 
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fact, to work adaptively via the explicit accept- 
ance of the learning process, part of which is 
learning how to conduct that process. One's 
capacity to think about what to do; what not to 
do; how, when and in which context, is bound 
to evolve as one’s understanding develops. It 
is only sensible, as long as time allows, to give 
that evolutionary process full rein. 

Therefore, every opportunity has to be taken 
to promote that evolution — to keep the learning 
process going in a smooth and adaptive way. 
Referring back to the description of the tool- 
box analogy, there was an important moment 
when the first spanner selected proved to be 
the wrong one. This was not bad or inefficient — 
it was a vital step in the learning process. Being 
mistaken in this way is important because so 
much is learnt from it. Thus the second span- 
ner was more likely to be right because the 
choice of it was so much better informed than 
the first. This is a classic example of learn- 
ing from one’s mistakes — a phenomenon well 
known in all cultures of the world, old and new. 
It leads to the idea of learning by doing. The 
only way to make mistakes is by doing some- 
thing — so It follows that the more one does, 
the more mistakes will be made, and the more 
one will learn. 

But this does not mean that selectivity is 
unimportant. Selections have to be made all 
the time, in order to keep the process going, 
and there are times when making a mis- 
take can be costly. So it means that care must 
be taken in that selection; yet that too much 
time must not be wasted on it. Going back 
to the toolbox analogy again, a lot of thought 
could be given to the choice of which tool to 
use at any time. It is easy to hesitate when 
there are so many alternatives — not only which 
size of spanner to use, but also which sort 
of spanner and, indeed, whether a spanner 
was an appropriate tool in the first place. The 
important thing is not to agonise too long over 
the choice of which to use; but to try one, draw- 
ing as much as possible on past experience, 
with an open mind and in a spirit of learning. 
As a rough and ready rule, it is worth bearing 
in mind that the time spent thinking about it 


should not exceed the time it would take just 
to try one out. 

Naturally, experience is a vital help in 
selectivity. This in itself can lead to the idea 
of each user having his or her own individual 
repertoire. This is the sub-set of all the avail- 
able tools which that person tends to use 
more freely and frequently than others — a 
form of behaviour which is systematically rein- 
forced because it is the most frequently used 
tools that tend to stay at the top of the tool- 
box, thus being the first for consideration the 
next time. Tools from lower in the toolbox 
only get used when the earlier ones do not 
work so well, or when the specific task is very 
well defined. Different people’s personal rep- 
ertoires are likely to have a number of tools 
in common, and these may be expected to 
be those with the more general application; 
the equivalent of hammers, pliers and screw- 
drivers, though even these may be of various 
sizes and types. For users of strategic choice, 
among these common tools would probably 
be the basic concepts of AIDA; though even 
here such core concepts as the option bar and 
the decision scheme can be represented and 
used in different ways, as earlier chapters have 
shown. 

So, even the experienced consultant or prac- 
titioner in strategic choice will have a personal 
repertoire, which will be similar but probably 
by no means identical as between individu- 
als. There will be differences in their personal 
styles as well as in their work experiences 
in collaborative settings. The two authors, for 
example, recognise some clear personal differ- 
ences in the emphases they give to particular 
concepts and methods in their respective rep- 
ertoires. 

Most people already have personal tool- 
boxes of their own and, indeed, their own rep- 
ertoires with which they are likely to feel quite 
comfortable. What is more, they are probably 
reluctant to abandon these just to take up what 
could seem to be a self-contained box of tools 
for strategic choice, such as that presented 
here. In most cases, this is not necessary. 
The strategic choice approach is intended to 
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be open and flexible — and most of its tools 
can be used in combination with other ways 
of doing things. Indeed, mention has already 
been made of certain other tools of evaluation 
and design at particular points in the preceding 
chapters. Further discussion of these relation- 
ships will be found in Chapters 11 and 12. 


CHOOSING TOOLS UNDER 
PRESSURE 


The most distinctive and significant feature 
of the strategic choice approach is that it is 
has been developed directly out of practice, 
working with planners and decision-makers 
who are usually working under pressure. Con- 
sequently, itis under these conditions that stra- 
tegic choice is most useful, and it is gener- 
ally where deeper and more lengthy analysis 
is relevant that some of the other approaches 
come into their own. 

In developing the strategic choice approach, 
it has been found helpful to distinguish 
between contrasting ways of handling work 
under pressure — especially pressure caused 
by the shortage of time. These are what is 
often called the quick and dirty way, and what 
may be called the fast and effective way. Tak- 
ing up the toolbox analogy again, they can 
both be likened to types of screwdriver. The 
quick and dirty way can be likened to the 
‘Brummigem’ screwdriver, whereas the fast 
and effective way can be likened to the ‘Yan- 
kee’ screwdriver. The ‘Brummigem’ (which is 
a corruption of the name Birmingham) is, in 
fact, a heavy hammer. Although designed for 
other tasks, such as banging in nails, it can be a 
very quick way of driving in screws. Of course, 
there tends to be a loss of effectiveness in 
the result, although the appearance may some- 
times be satisfactory. The ‘Yankee’ (actually 
a trade mark) is a specially designed ‘plunge’ 
type screwdriver which, by means of a helical 
thread inside the handle, turns the screw auto- 
matically as the tool is pushed on. It is very 
fast and, indeed, can be very effective. But the 
trouble is that it is not suitable for all situations 
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and, unlike the ‘Brummigem’, it cannot be eas- 
ily used for anything else. Thus, it can be seen 
that there is no clear-cut recipe for the use 
in practice of the strategic choice approach. 
Selectivity and adaptiveness are both essen- 
tial and, by definition, require that choices be 
made. And, as was implied in the toolbox 
analogy, these choices mean balancing ideas 
about effectiveness against ideas about the 
expenditure of effort, time and resources — 
whether the balance Is struck in a conscious or 
sub-conscious way. Here it is worth mention- 
ing the Sutton Principle, which many users of 
strategic choice have found helpful as a simple, 
light-hearted way of reminding themselves of 
the issues involved. 

The Sutton Principle is named after 
Willie Sutton, who was an infamous American 
bank robber. One day, when he eventually 
became available for interview, Willie Sutton 
was asked why he robbed banks. To this 
he came back with the now immortal reply: 
‘Because that is where the money is!’ His 
reasoning was very simple. Given a limited 
amount of time and effort (in Willie's case 
his own), these resources should be directed 
where the rewards are likely to be greatest. 

Without examining Willie Sutton’s logic too 
deeply, two important lessons can be drawn. 
The first is that if one cannot deal with 
everything adequately then, rather than deal 
with all things inadequately, it is better to deal 
adequately with some things only. The second 
is that, in choosing which things to do, the pro- 
cess should always be steered in the direction 
where It is believed the greatest progress can 
be made. So it is also with deciding how to 
select tools from a toolbox — always remem- 
bering that in the strategic choice approach 
the toolbox includes modes, concepts, frame- 
works, media of communication and ways 
of working, as well as analytical techniques. 
The costs are generally the demands which 
the use of each tool places on the available 
resources and, in the management of a pro- 
cess of strategic choice, the resources in ques- 
tion tend to take many forms. They include 
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elapsed time; the skills and experience of rele- 
vant people; access to relevant information; 
and access to the capacity to process such 
information by electronic or other means. The 
effectiveness of alternative ways of proceed- 
ing has to be weighed against the demands 
they make on resources of all these kinds and, 
as such resources tend to be limited, they 
can become constraining, limiting the range 
of choice. Or sometimes, of course, they can 
be bought in from elsewhere. Money has not 
been mentioned yet as a resource because it 
is rare for the selection of a tool from the tool- 
box to carry a direct financial cost. Where such 
costs do arise is in trying to make up for short- 
falls in resource supply. This means giving con- 
sideration to improvement, support or, in some 
cases, replacement of the resources already 
available, in such forms as: 


e more and more effective people (e.g. training 
and consultants); 

e more and more relevant information (e.g. 
surveys and research); 

e better and/or faster technological support 
(e.g. computers and software). 


However, this is always assuming that there is 
enough calendar-type time available — and this 
is often the most inflexible constraint of all. 

The effectiveness side of the resource 
effectiveness balance is difficult to Judge in 
advance because it is so intangible and uncer- 
tain. It is concerned essentially with the poten- 
tial of the tool; in particular, the potential 
progress it might generate in terms of those 
broad and comparatively subtle dimensions of 
evaluation which were indicated in the final 
column of Figure 34. Progress in the directions 
of sharing, synergy, understanding and confid- 
ence can be difficult enough to assess in ret- 
rospect, let alone to judge with any clarity in 
advance. 

So far, this chapter has discussed the prac- 
ticalities of working with the strategic choice 
toolbox in rather general terms. The aim has 
been to explain more fully the broad man- 
agement emphasis on selectivity and adapt- 
iveness which appeared in the top row of 


Figure 34, and also to develop further the 
idea of effectiveness as an evaluative prin- 
ciple. To move to a more concrete level in 
this discussion of the practicalities of strategic 
choice, it will be necessary now to consider the 
overall approach in terms of its four compon- 
ents: technology, organisation, process and 
products. 


TECHNOLOGY: MANAGING THE 
OPEN TECHNOLOGY IN PRACTICE 


In Chapter 4, it was argued that the technology 
of strategic choice was designed above all as 
an open technology, as a means of assisting 
and encouraging effective communication and 
interaction within a working group and not just 
as an aid to backroom analysis by experts. It is 
because of this emphasis on sharing between 
participants with diverse perspectives to con- 
tribute, that the technology of strategic choice 
can be considered an appropriate technology 
for group working on issues the very shape of 
which may be both complex and confused. 
The emphasis on an open technology 
was interpreted in Chapter 4 into an oper- 
ational guideline of a focus on decisions. This 
guideline finds more specific expression in 
the set of core concepts to do with decision 
areas, decision options, decision schemes and 
the various other linked concepts which were 
introduced in relation to the work of the com- 
paring and the choosing modes. In addition, 
an impression was presented of the kind of 
interactive work setting in which the spirit of 
an open, decision-centred technology can be 
achieved in practice (Figure 30). It was argued 
that choices about the use of rooms, furniture 
and equipment were just as much a part of 
the management of the strategic choice tech- 
nology as were matters to do with the applic- 
ation of specific concepts and techniques. So 
there are various practical matters to do with 
these physical aspects of technological choice 
to be discussed in this section; after which, 
some further points will be made about the 
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kinds of social technology that can be helpful 
in stimulating productive forms of interaction 
within a working group. 

Some of the advice to be offered on 
effective use of walls, paper and pens may 
seem quite trivial and mundane. However, 
long experience in using the strategic choice 
approach with groups does indicate that the 
quality of group communication and interaction 
can be quite severely impaired by failure to 
pay heed to such considerations, especially in 
the early stages of group working, when pat- 
terns for future interaction are being set. It 
is important, firstly, to choose a room which 
is not so small in relation to the number of 
participants that their freedom of movement 
is restricted, constraining them to sit in fixed 
positions in relation to each other, as they 
would in the familiar committee setting. For 
the same reason, it is important to avoid cre- 
ating a situation in which a table becomes the 
centrepiece. Indeed, a first step in preparing a 
room Is usually to push any tables to one side, 
where they can still be used as required, for 
documents, refreshments, materials or note- 
taking, but do not create barriers between the 
participants as they move around. It is a matter 
of comfort and convenience to provide enough 
chairs for participants to be able to sit down 
whenever they desire. However, they are likely 
to spend much of their time standing and mov- 
ing around when the process of interactive 
working is in full swing; and at such times 
the focus of attention will normally be on the 
ever-changing pictures of decisions and their 
relationships which are building up around the 
walls. 

Fixtures such as blackboards or whiteboards 
do not allow this to happen. This is simply 
because the information they contain has to be 
‘wiped’ once they are full; this is not consist- 
ent with effective working in a cyclic process, 
which requires the ability, atany moment, to go 
back to a previous point and to pick up where 
one left off, Nor do ‘flip chart’ boards on easels 
by themselves serve the purpose, because of 
their limited surface area. 
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Itis important in strategic choice to display as 
much of the work as possible at any one time, 
thus encouraging instantaneous, ad hoc loop- 
ing to take place. Participants should be able 
to compare the focus of the moment with pre- 
vious work, skipping backwards and forwards 
through the process as freely as possible. 

So, walls are important; and the interact- 
ive process can be impeded quite seriously if 
people are working in a room where the wall 
space is broken up by too many windows, or 
projecting panels, paintings or shelves; where 
access to the available wall space is restricted 
by too much furniture; or where the walls are 
uneven or richly decorated in a style which is 
designed to impress. This means that conven- 
tional boardrooms or council chambers do not 
make an ideal environment for this kind of inter- 
active working; for tensions can often arise 
with other people who wish to preserve such 
rooms as settings for more orthodox meetings. 
Such tensions can usually be avoided by choos- 
ing to work in a more sparsely furnished and 
plainly decorated space. To work effectively 
on walls, plentiful supplies of paper of gener- 
ous dimension are required. Continuous rolls 
of paper have sometimes been used; but pads 
of flip chart sheets of international A1 size have 
been found to be more flexible when it comes 
to rearranging and consolidating information as 
the work proceeds. 

The more the sheets of paper accumulate 
around the walls of the room, the more import- 
ant the practicalities of paper management 
become. Sheets of paper can be affixed to the 
walls either by masking tape or by a reusable 
putty-like substance such as ‘Blu-tack’; pins 
only provide an acceptable substitute where 
walls are covered with cork or some sim- 
ilar soft surface. Blu-tack has been found to 
provide high flexibility in removing and repos- 
itioning sheets of paper quickly and, if properly 
handled, leaves no permanent marks on most 
types of surface. It is generally quite sufficient 
to fix each sheet by the top two corners only, 
placing the Blu-tack a centimetre or two in from 
the corner; each new sheet should be pos- 
itioned with its upper edge a little above head 
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height, for purposes of writing and of visibil- 
ity. As wall space at this level becomes more 
scarce, sheets recording past work can either 
be moved down to a lower level or overlaid by 
others. However, in doing so, It is important 
to avoid hanging paper on paper — for the add- 
itional weight is then likely to pull the original 
paper away from the wall, usually to the dis- 
traction of all concerned. 

It is not always possible to keep the papers 
on the wall neatly arranged — evenly spaced 
and vertical. However, well-ordered walls can 
help a group overcome the strangeness of 
working in this way and give a sense of organ- 
ised purpose. Architectural features, such as 
joints in walls, door frames and even wallpaper 
patterns can be used for guidance — not only 
with hanging the papers but also with setting 
up lines, grids and matrices on them. Paper 
over-printed with a feint grid is also helpful in 
this respect. Large sheets of paper with pre- 
drawn frameworks, such as: 


e compatibility and consistency matrices; 
e concentric circles for uncertainty graphs; 
e advantage comparison charts; 

e commitment package frameworks; 


not only make the work look more organised, 
they also promote faster, more effective 
working. They can be copied quite easily by the 
same processes that architects and engineers 
use. In this way, one can have a large enough 
supply not to have to worry about running 
out. 

The paper used need not be of high qual- 
ity, so long as it is not too porous when put 
to the test of being written on with coloured 
marker pens. The pens themselves should be 
sufficient in number for participants not to have 
to compete with each other when they feel 
moved to add something to the ‘maps’ of prob- 
lems that are building up around the walls; 
and they should be sufficiently varied in hue to 
allow colour differentiation to be used freely as 
an aid to communication. 

Experience has shown that some brands of 
marker pens are much more reliable than oth- 
ers in terms of ink flow. Those using water- 


based coloured ink have been found to provide 
the best service; and those with a wedge- 
shaped felt tip, 3-5 mm wide, allow a variety 
of line thicknesses, and clear visibility in most 
interactive environments. Many experiences in 
group working have been impoverished by reli- 
ance on pens which can only make thin, pale 
lines; which squeak in a Jarring way; or which 
are prone to dry up at important moments. 
However, this is not to say that pale colours 
are never useful. In particular, a barely visible 
yellow makes a good colour with which to 
pre-enter frameworks for guidance in adding 
more substantive information; for example, it 
can be used to draw up the rows and columns 
of a grid or matrix, or the concentric rings of 
an uncertainty graph. In drawing up an option 
graph for a selected problem focus, one use- 
ful ‘trick’ is first to draw a faint yellow ring 
intersecting each of the decision areas, then 
to space out the options within each decision 
area at intervals around this ring. 

There are also more general points of cal- 
ligraphy and style which regular users of flip 
charts have tried to cultivate — points about 
holding the pen, about drawing freehand lines 
and circles, about positioning of information on 
a new sheet of paper in a way that anticipates 
the further information that is still to come. 
Practice and discussion can lead to gradual 
improvements in these directions; but it is 
important above all that concern with the qual- 
ity of the graphics should not be so pervas- 
ive that participants who feel they have few 
graphic skills should feel inhibited from taking 
part. 

It is not to be regarded as a sign of failure to 
make mistakes, or to revise earlier views; itis a 
vital part of the learning process. So it is import- 
ant to make corrections quickly and move on, 
rather than go to pains to erase any signs that 
a change has been made. Trivial mistakes can 
be covered up by self-adhesive labels; but less 
trivial changes or corrections are better left as 
part of the record on the wall, in so far as they 
represent a significant step in the learning pro- 
cess which people may wish later to recall. 
A decision graph or similar picture which has 
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become too untidy and confused can always 
be redrawn and the new version placed over or 
alongside the old, treating the original as a sec- 
ondary record only. Every now and again, too, 
it may be sensible for the participants to pause 
and rearrange the total set of flip charts around 
the walls, perhaps grouping together those to 
which they expect to refer most frequently in 
the course of subsequent work. 

Turning to what has been called the social 
technology of strategic choice, there are fur- 
ther management choices which arise when 
working with a group of participants in which 
there Is little or no prior experience of this style 
of interactive work. It is appropriate for the per- 
son or persons acting in a facilitating role to 
take the lead in the use of pen and paper in the 
early stages, if only to demonstrate the general 
method of working and seta style for others to 
follow. Yet, in training courses which include 
small group exercises, it is usually found that 
most people start working on the walls spon- 
taneously enough, provided they have had at 
least a brief demonstration of the art of paper 
management beforehand. 

How quickly and energetically moves are 
made to open up the process of writing on the 
walls to wider participation is a matter which 
has to be judged according to the situation and 
the sense of how well a group momentum Is 
developing without active steps to promote it. 
Sometimes it will be easy to encourage people 
to start using the walls, paper and pens in an 
interactive way; sometimes, they will be more 
inclined at first to sit and talk and leave any 
writing to the facilitator, unless they are expli- 
citly offered a pen and encouraged to use it. In 
a brief exercise with inexperienced users with 
only an hour or two to run, it may be accept- 
able that the facilitator continues to play the 
main recording role, concentrating on captur- 
ing what other people have to say; but the 
longer the time available, the more feasible it 
becomes to build up pictures around the walls 
in which the draughtsmanship of many parti- 
cipants has been merged, so that the sense of 
common ownership can take on a visible reality 
of its own. 
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Mention has been made in earlier chapters 
of the advantages of punctuating interactive 
group sessions with brief opportunities for 
individuals to work on their own. It can help 
to ask participants to write down their own 
ideas about relevant decision areas, uncer- 
tainty areas or other elements in their own 
words, using cards or small sheets of paper. 
These individual contributions can then be 
compared and merged in such a way that each 
participant feels he or she has participated dir- 
ectly in building up the shared pictures that are 
taking shape around the walls. The use of floor 
or table space to sort and regroup the various 
individual contributions can itself help to build 
up a spirit of interactive working.' 

There is a related technique, which can be 
especially helpful in bringing invisible products 
to a conscious level. It involves the use of 
small circular-coloured stickers (about 2 cm dia- 
meter), for the structuring of informal interact- 
ive evaluation. For example, if it is thought a 
good idea to review the growth of joint com- 
mitment in the grouping, each participant can 
be asked to place one sticker on a scale from 
very good to very bad which has been drawn 
on the paper. Small stickers can also be used 
for identifying the most important items in a 
list - such aS comparison areas or uncertainty 
areas. The resulting pattern is then used as the 
basis of a creative discussion of the subject, 
often leading to consensus in the group. 

It can pay to introduce brief opportunities 
for individual working from an early stage in 
a group process, with further such opportun- 
ities whenever the momentum of interaction 


1 Working on paper on the wall is not exclusively a stra- 
tegic choice style. There are others who adopt a similar 
style of working (Doyle and Straus, 1976); but very few 
have a structured approach to the use of the papers 
themselves. One such approach, which has much to 
offer, originated in Germany in the early seventies. It 
is called Metaplan, and is based on the use of shaped 
coloured cards (oval, circular, rectangular) on which the 
participants write, before pinning them onto special 
screens (Schnelle, 1973). There are some close par- 
allels with the use of cards in strategic choice group 
processes, which started about the same time. 
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appears to be flagging or dominated by a sub- 
group. In order to be ready when such oppor- 
tunities occur, it is recommended that a supply 
of cards and stickers be on hand at all times — 
in addition to the pens and the paper. It is 
always possible to improvise by cutting or tear- 
ing sheets of paper into smaller pieces and 
marking them with coloured blobs; but a supply 
of cards and stickers in several sizes, shapes 
and colours gives the process an air of pro- 
fessionalism which can be reassuring to some 
participants. 

In Figure 83, all these practical points about 
the management of the technology of strategic 
choice are drawn together, in a form intended 
for quick reference, both when preparing for an 
interactive group session and while reviewing 
progress subsequently. The key distinctions 
made are between choice of the physical 
setting, which usually has to be negotiated 
in advance; the provision of adequate sup- 
plies both for interactive participation and indi- 
vidual working, not forgetting refreshments; 
and, finally, the requisite techniques and skills 
to allow these resources to be used to good 
effect once the group process is under way. 


ORGANISATION: MANAGING 
INTERACTIVE PARTICIPATION 
IN PRACTICE 


It is neither practicable nor useful to attempt 
to draw a firm line to define where the man- 
agement of technology ends and the manage- 
ment of organisation begins. There are some 
further points to be made about ways of man- 
aging the dynamics of a working group, and 
about opportunities for forming sub-groups 
and subsequently bringing them together. 
These points will be touched on briefly here, 
leaving some deeper points about the under- 
standing of group dynamics to be opened up 
in later chapters. However, it is most import- 
ant to recognise that any working group has to 
be seen as embedded in a wider organisational 
environment in which many other people may 
have a part to play. So important practical ques- 
tions have to be asked about what levels and 


forms of participation and of interaction will be 
appropriate for other people beyond the con- 
fines of the present working group; and these 
questions too will be dealt with in this section. 

It is quite easy to think of good reasons for 
involving many and various people interactively 
in the process of decision-making. But it is not 
so easy to make a case for the meetings that 
this entails. It is regularly argued that meet- 
ings are a waste of time; that there are too 
many of them; and that the decisions made as 
a result cannot be proven to be better. This is 
entirely justified and will continue to be so, as 
long as meetings are organised in the conven- 
tional manner. Therefore, in using the strategic 
choice approach, changes have to be made. 
Already, in the last section, ways in which 
the conduct of meetings can be changed have 
been dealt with at some length. In this section 
the concern shifts to questions about how the 
meetings should be set up, especially with ref- 
erence to who should meet with whom. 

The form of association will vary from per- 
son to person and from time to time. Of all 
the people who might be involved, only some 
may wish to be; others may be content to be 
consulted occasionally, ina reactive rather than 
an interactive way. It has to be remembered 
that interactive working, for all its advantages, 
is demanding in terms of time and energy; and 
people in practice must always find ways of 
distributing their personal resources of time 
and energy effectively, depending on the over- 
all range of responsibilities they carry. 

The general picture of three kinds of uncer- 
tainty was used in Chapter 4 (Figure 31) to 
indicate some of the main ways otf initiat- 
ing connections with other people, whenever 
it was found difficult to deal with a current 
decision problem in the present working con- 
text — whether it be that of individual work or 
an interactive working group. However, there 
are various types of relationships which can 
be distinguished, with different implications for 
the grouping and linking decisions that have to 
be made. They reflect different roles people 
can play in relation to an overall decision pro- 
cess, as contrasted to the roles they might play 
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PHYSICAL SPACE for interactive working 





@ check provision in advance [with hosts] for main 
group and any subgroups 

O Large enough ROOM to 
accommodate participants 











TECHNICAL RESOURCES -— materials 
@ check supplies before session 


O PAPER - ample supply of large sheets 
for wall work (ideally about 
50 A1 flip charts) 
— smaller sheets (e.g. A4/A5) 
for individual use/records 
cards/coloured stickers for use 
individual contributions 






© enough uncluttered 
WALL SPACE (ideally to 
take about 20A1flip 
charts at two levels) 


© lack of OBSTRUCTIONS 
to free movement 
{e.g. central tables] 


© enough CHAIRS 
[moveable] 


© one or more SIDE TABLES 
for documents, 
refreshments 
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© PENS - ample supply of marker 
pens in varied colours 
(preferably wedge tip, water base) 
© ADHESIVE — non-marking/removable 
(e.g. Blu-Tack, 
masking tape) 
© CAMERA (& film) for recording 
© RECORDS/DOCUMENTS as required: 
including records from earlier sessions 
(see figure 87) 
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adaptively (e.g. chapters 5, 6, 7, 8) 
© process management skills (see Figure 86) | 
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problem area and related fields +— 
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SUPPORTING SERVICES 
check access in advance 

TELEPHONE - ideally just outside room 

COMPUTER HARDWARE/SOFTWARE [not essential] 
REFRESHMENTS - preferably continuous supply of 
coffee, tea, juice to avoid interuptions between meal 
breaks 

© ROOM CLEANING etc. - staff alerted not to remove/ 
throw away work in progress 
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in relation to the work of a particular group. 
It is helpful to think of people in seven proto- 
typical roles in relation to the decision-making 
process: 


e those who are charged with working on the 
project in the sense of performing all the 
technical tasks involved in shaping, design- 
ing, comparing and choosing (as described in 
Chapters 5-8); 

e those who undertake the continuous pro- 
cess management of the project, looking 
after the day-to-day co-ordination of all the 
various activities and groupings; 

e those who are accountable for the decisions 
to be taken in a broadly political way; 

e those who are directly responsible for guid- 
ing the conduct of the decision-making pro- 
cess, at a managerial or senior professional 
level; 

e those to whom periodic reference should be 
made because they have roles in other fields 
of decision-making which are instrumental in 
this case; 

e those who fill a reoresentative role in relation 
to specific interests which may be affected 
by the decisions; 

e those others who are stakeholders in the 
sense that they will be directly impacted by 
the decisions. 


It is important to recognise that, in any 
given decision process, the exact way in which 
people in such roles should participate is a 
design question in its own right. This means 
that some of the roles — though not necessarily 
all of them — will be played by groups or semi- 
formal groupings. There will often be overlap- 
ping memberships and/or vacancies; and, in 
some cases, Sub-divisions may be recognised. 
For example, it is common, in public agen- 
cies, to distinguish between internal and inter- 
agency reference groups. 

Nevertheless, in discussing these roles and 
relationships, It is useful to take as a reference 
point the task of a particular working group — 
a group which, in the prototypical decision 
setting being considered in this chapter, may 


be constituted as a more or less formal pro- 
ject group charged, like the South Side Work- 
ing Party, with working on an issue of some 
importance over a period of several months. 
However, most of the points to be made here 
are also relevant to briefer, more informal exer- 
cises. The typical relationships between these 
groupings, one to the other and all to the work- 
ing group, are illustrated in Figure 84. Broad 
distinctions are superimposed between those 
groupings which have a role to play in the 
technical domain and those with a role more 
in the political arena. In addition, a distinc- 
tion is drawn between groupings which are 
internal and those which are external to the 
main locus of responsibility for the decisions 
being addressed. 

There are advantages to be gained by keep- 
ing the working group as compact as possible 
without losing the representation of important 
interests, especially with respect to the ease of 
calling the group together often at short notice. 
Therefore it has been found helpful to consider 
two sorts of participant: 


e Regular participant: responsible for regular 
substantive input and team member func- 
tions; 

e Ad Hoc participant: responsible for a spe- 
cific area of specialised substantive input and 
general team functions when present. 


In the typical project situation, the role of 
maintaining continuity is usually handled by a 
small sub-set of all the people who form the 
main working group. The task of this process 
management grouping, or core group, is to pro- 
mote the effectiveness of the wider process in 
which members of all other groupings shown 
in Figure 84 may at different times be involved. 
It is a small group — generally two or three 
people — because it must have the capacity 
for extremely flexible behaviour, especially in 
its arrangements for meetings. It normally 
embraces the four specific intra-group roles: 


e Leader: responsible for the substantive work, 
controlling the quality and quantity of the 
analysis and information input; 
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e Co-ordinator: responsible for process rather 
than substance, making sure that the right 
people are at the right place at the right time; 

¢ Facilitator: responsible for internal group 
relations, guiding interactive sessions and 
helping with grouping and linking; 

e Recorder: responsible for the visible results, 
co-ordinating the continuous output from the 
process and its distribution in appropriate 
forms. 


Process management is sometimes seen as 
a function which can ultimately be handled by 
one person. When this occurs, that person is 
often described as the project manager. Unfor- 
tunately, neat as this arrangement may seem, 
all four roles are very difficult to play together. 
In particular the facilitator role sits uncomfort- 
ably with the other three. Also, it is often the 
case that the co-ordinator and facilitator have 
little direct knowledge of the specific problems 
being addressed. In such a case it Is import- 
ant to recognise the vital contribution which 
the leader can make. Thus, there are distinct 
advantages when such a project management 
function is given over to a small group. While 
any one person can take on any one role, there 
are a limited number of combinations of roles 
which any one person can play. These are the 
combinations of: 


e leader and recorder (product manager); 

e co-ordinator and recorder (secretariat); 

e co-ordinator and facilitator (process man- 
ager). 


Another issue which can arise in the choice 
of core group membership concerns the intro- 
duction of external consultants. While a cap- 
able process consultant should be able to 
take on any of these functions or roles, there 
are some to which they are better suited 
than others. For example, in many cases the 
facilitator role can be better performed by 
someone from outside the immediate organ- 
isational framework. Basically, there are two 
reasons, in addition to the extra manpower, 
why help of this sort can be useful. The first 
is that strategic choice skills may be lacking 


and need to be developed in the team; and 
the second, where several organisations are 
involved, is that an independent view may be 
required. In either case, It is important that the 
external consultant is given a counterpart from 
within the client group, to provide the detailed 
knowledge and experience of the problems, 
the people involved and the culture within 
which they work. 

Next to be described will be the set of 
people who are formally accountable for the 
decisions with which the working group is 
primarily concerned. These can be thought of 
as the decision-takers in relation to a wider, 
more diffuse set of decision-makers, if the dis- 
tinction is made between decision-making as 
a continuous process and decision-taking as 
something that happens at comparatively rare 
moments when formal authorisation of actions 
or policies is required. In the classical manage- 
ment hierarchy, decisions are taken at most 
levels throughout the process; but there is 
often a level of importance at which author- 
isation by some accountable group, such as a 
Board or Council, is required. In the public sec- 
tor as opposed to commercial organisations, 
the stakeholders are usually more diffuse, so 
the principle of group accountability is rather 
more widespread. Sometimes, accountability 
is vested in joint organisations — joint commit- 
tees or ‘standing conferences’. In general, the 
more complex the problem, the more complex 
will be the politics of accountability; so a work- 
ing group may have to relate to more than one 
accountable grouping in some cases. 

There have been a few applications of the 
strategic choice approach where decision- 
takers in such accountable roles have become 
involved in interactive working with members 
of a working group.” This can bring powerful 


2 Members of the accountable grouping tend to find such 
a role shift easiest through involvement in the respon- 
sible grouping, and there is extensive experience of 
this. However, there have been some examples of the 
direct involvement of local politicians in the working 
group. This occurred during preparation of the Structure 
Plan for the County of Hereford and Worcester in Eng- 
land, and also in the preparation of local environmental 
policy plans in the Netherlands. 
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benefits both in terms of the level of aware- 
ness with which formal decisions are taken 
and in terms of the direct input of political 
considerations into the work of the working 
group. However, it has to be recognised that 
senior decision-takers — whether appointed or 
elected -— are often subject to multiple and 
severe pressures on their time. Their inputs 
can be particularly significant in the work of the 
shaping and choosing modes and, given lim- 
ited opportunities to involve them in interactive 
working, it is important that their involvement 
should be focused in these areas. 

Often, a link between a working group 
and a set of accountable decision-takers Is 
made by means of a project steering group. 
Meeting more or less regularly, guidance is 
provided on the directions and priorities of 
the work, progress is reviewed and any dif- 
ficulties discussed, especially so far as the 
handling of external relationships is concerned. 
In multi-accountable decision settings, such 
a responsible grouping will often have been 
deliberately designed to bring together repres- 
entatives of different organisations or depart- 
ments involved in sponsorship of the project 
work. The membership can be relatively small; 
leading members of the project group may 
be directly involved either as members or 
in a reporting capacity; and there should be 
opportunities between scheduled meetings to 
work through informal links with individual 
members. 

So a great deal of informal negotiation about 
difficult or contentious matters can take place 
through the channels offered by the respon- 
sible grouping, both during and between meet- 
ings; and there will be opportunities here to 
use various aspects of the strategic choice 
approach. It is also through this set of rela- 
tionships that members of the working group 
can retain the sanction of their departmental 
heads to continue acting on their behalf, and 
that changes in the membership of the working 
group can be discussed and approved. So the 
responsible grouping offers a channel through 
which the highly cyclic, adaptive work process 
of the working group can be adjusted to the 
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more formally structured procedures and polit- 
ical realities of the wider organisational envir- 
onment. It is, therefore, important to allow 
the time and resources for this element of 
the wider participative process to work in an 
effective way. 

What is referred to in the prototypical work- 
ing context as a reference grouping consists 
of delegates or representatives of all those 
other organisations whose co-operation will be 
important if proposals arising from the work 
of the project group are to be put into effect. 
Where the project group’s task is to produce 
a relatively generalised ‘plan’ or set of policies, 
the application of which depends on actions 
of many other agencies, it is important that 
there should not only be co-ordination dur- 
ing some eventual ‘implementation’ stage; a 
realistic framework for pre-coordination is also 
recommended, by which these other organ- 
isations or departments can have the oppor- 
tunity to participate at an appropriate level 
throughout. 

Even in comparatively simple contexts of 
inter-agency or inter-departmental working, an 
element of pre-coordination can be important 
so that duplication, omission or contradiction 
in the provision of services can be anticip- 
ated and avoided. However, when working 
on broader problems of strategic choice, pre- 
coordination can involve more complex issues 
of adjustment of values and perceptions. In 
larger-scale exercises of policy planning it is 
sometimes appropriate to invite representat- 
ives of all related agencies to participate in 
occasional seminars. In these, some of the 
spirit of interactive working can be generated — 
even though, given time pressures, it might not 
be feasible to introduce the strategic choice 
methods in an explicit way. 

There are two further types of grouping 
which it is important not to overlook; both 
fall into the external political arena. They are 
the representative grouping through which the 
political interests of specific sections of the 
population, such as car owners, conserva- 
tionists or small businesses, are protected 
and promoted; and the wider stakeholder 
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grouping of those others directly impacted by 
the decisions, such as residents, consumers, 
or employees. They involve those who are 
concerned directly from time to time through 
exercises in direct public or employee partici- 
pation. 

Conventional attempts at a more general 
sort of participation, involving ‘the public at 
large’, tend to end up being conducted with 
members of these groupings. Unfortunately, 
because such exercises are aimed at a broader 
audience, they most often take the form of 
seeking reactions to well-formulated propos- 
als, which it is too late to influence in any 
fundamental way. A more sensitive appraisal 
of which people in which roles are being 
addressed — and are willing and able to con- 
tribute — is the key to selective design of par- 
ticipative frameworks in which a high level of 
creative feedback can be realised. 

So the way in which all these types of rela- 
tionships evolve through time forms part of 
the broad concern with management of organ- 
isation in a process of strategic choice. This 
applies not only in the prototypical project 
group situation that has been discussed here 
but also in other more modest working situ- 
ations. Sometimes, in such cases, it can be 
more realistic to relate to those in other roles 
through more familiar patterns of bilateral con- 
tact and negotiation. So this is where pat- 
terns of linking through personal networks can 
play an important part in supplementing any 
grouping arrangements of a more formal kind. 
The extent to which strategic choice ideas 
can be used to guide such interactions will 
depend on the judgement of the user and 
the extent to which support has already been 
established. 

The larger a working group, the more dif- 
ficult it becomes to sustain a spirit of inter- 
active participation through time. To make 
progress in such circumstances, It is useful 
at times to suggest that the group breaks 
into smaller sub-groups to pursue comple- 
mentary aspects of the overall task. There 
are many possible grounds on which such 


a sub-division of work can be made. Con- 
ventionally, work is sub-divided by disciplines, 
professions or organisational units; but, once 
some shaping of problems and their impli- 
cations has been recorded on the walls of 
the room, other possibilities become avail- 
able. The conceptual frameworks of strategic 
choice provide a rich source of logical ways 
for defining sub-groups. The four different 
modes of work taken individually, or in looped 
pairs, provide one useful division. And there 
are many other possibilities such as differ- 
ent problem foci, separate working shortlists, 
or commitment packages based on alternat- 
ive orientations. Some such tasks for sub- 
groups may require considerable time, and so 
should be scheduled to be done in the peri- 
ods between the main interactive sessions of 
the working group. However, there are many 
ways in which strategic choice structures can 
be used to identify briefer tasks for sub-groups 
within a working session. Examples of such 
tasks include designing options within decision 
areas separately; assessing alternatives by 
individual comparison areas; and exploring dif- 
ferent areas of uncertainty. While such div- 
isions of labour can be most helpful, it is 
important: 


e to use the structure of the analysis as the 
basis of the division; 

e to set, and keep to, a strict time limit; 

e to allow plenty of time for the sharing of res- 
ults afterwards; 

e to use the structure of the analysis to inte- 
grate the various contributions. 


Of course, in suggesting which people might 
be assigned to which sub-groups, the skilled 
facilitator should be able to take into account 
which participants work well — or not so well — 
with each other, and which individuals can be 
looked to in order to provide stimulus and lead- 
ership for the more reticent members of the 
group. 

Then, if it is intended that there should be 
not just one working session but a series of 
sessions — whether concentrated within a few 
successive days or spread out over a longer 
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Management Checklist: Organisation 


RESPONSIBLE GROUP 


FORM? steering committee/group 


WHO? senior managers 


I 
| 
| _ committee representatives 
| TASK? sanctioning, policy 
guidance, link to accountable group 

| WHEN? linking work group session to 
| agenda cycles; + brief ad hoc 

STYLE? keep mainly reactive, BUT ___ 
| informal links to other groups 
| 


ACCOUNTABLE GROUP(S) 
FORM? Board, Council, Committee 
WHO? Directors, elected politicians 
TASK? decision-taking, shaping 
of policies and priorities 
WHEN? normally use regular _ __ 
scheduled meetings + occasional 
brief/ad hoc/exploratory 
STYLE? maintain formality except 
in exploratory meetings 
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open meetings? 
opinion/attitude 
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WORKING GROUP 4 


FORM? recognised project group/ 
working party 
WHO? professionals, middle 
@@ | managers 
| TASK? progress in working on 
| THIS problem 
WHEN? series of sessions fixed on 
calendar, BUT flexible scheduling 
| STYLE? intensive interaction during 
sessions, reactive at other times 





CORE 










GROUP 
| process 
| management 
| see figure 86 
: ye ee @@ 
ee 
| REFERENCE GROUPING(S) 
| FORM? liaison committee, group(s), network 
WHO? professionals, middle managers 
| TASK? coordination of activities, feasibility 
| testing, reduction of uncertainty (UR) 
WHEN? from start of a project: occasional 
| formal but continuous informal 
| STYLE? interactive and reactive — regular 
| bilateral or subgroup contacts 
Noe eh es ee ee Se 


REPRESENTATIVE GROUPING(S) 

FORM? consultation meetings/conferences 
WHO? appointed office holders/delegates 
TASK? sounding board; policy/priority 


| 
| 
| involvement in four 
| 
; : | 
inputs, value judgments | 
| 
l 
| 
! 
| 


modes (Figure 8): 
@ intensive 
@ intermittent 
WHEN? occasional: starting early in Ooccasional 
project 
STYLE? as interactive as possible: 
consider small groups 
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period — it is likely that the composition of the 
group will alter at least a little from session 
to session, whether by design or because of 
restricted availability on the part of some par- 
ticipants. Such changes can, of course, affect 
the momentum and patterns of interaction 
within the group. This means that there is 
a balance to be struck between a desire for 
continuity of membership, with the advantage 
that everyone is working from the same basis 
of shared group experience; and a desire to 
keep the membership open, so that new parti- 
cipants can join and others drop away. 

This desire to keep the group boundaries 
permeable can be especially important where 
ideas about the shape of the problem are ini- 
tially unclear. Where this is so, the focus of 
attention may shift in unexpected ways, sug- 
gesting that others should be involved who 
were not seen as relevant earlier on. But it 
is important to keep in mind the point that 
extending the boundaries of a working group 
is not the only way of extending the processes 
of communication and interaction: and this 
is where a whole range of possible ways of 
grouping and linking can be considered. For any 
complex problem which impinges on many dif- 
ferent organisational interests, it is only to be 
expected that participation will also become 
a complex matter, with many people becom- 
ing associated with the process in one way or 
another. 

Thus, the whole task of managing the organ- 
isation for strategic choice can be seen as a 
process of dynamic grouping and linking, in 
which there are many variables. It is not only 
a question of which people in which decision- 
making roles should be active, but of how fre- 
quently; in which combinations; and in what 
relationship they should be to each other, and 
the current decision situation. A summary of 
the considerations which arise in these areas 
of choice is put forward in Figure 85. This is 
intended as a guide for those faced with the 
task in practice — probably in the core group 
role. The key emphasis in evaluation of such 
organisational choices will be not so much on 


efficiency and control, as in a classical hier- 
archical structure as on the creation of synergy 
which can be realised through the orientation 
towards interactive participation. 


PROCESS: MANAGING THE 
LEARNING PROCESS IN PRACTICE 


In the process aspect of the A-TOPP frame- 
work, the practical choices which people face 
are primarily to do with the effective use of 
time. Choices about the use of time have to 
be faced continuously during an interactive 
working session; and these have already been 
described at the end of Chapters 5, 6, 7 and 8, 
in terms of the various switching and loop- 
ing judgements that have to be made in mov- 
ing from one mode of work to another. This 
section will offer some further practical advice 
on how this switching and looping process 
can be managed within an interactive working 
session. 

However, in a longer-term project, where 
there can be a commitment to a series of 
such working sessions over the project period, 
there are also important choices to be con- 
sidered about the management of time in the 
intervals between one working session and 
another. During these periods, there will usu- 
ally be backroom and investigative work to be 
done by at least some of the participants, indi- 
vidually or in sub-groups, and there will often 
also be various activities of a consultative or 
co-ordinative nature involving other people. 

There are two interrelated tasks which are 
often overlooked, but which are of crucial sig- 
nificance — especially in situations where there 
are conflicting interests. These are the need for 
participants to: 


e report progress made in the working group 
to their home organisation; 

e and gather feedback as input to the group 
process in return. 


If these activities are neglected, or given too 
little time, the result can be, at worst, that the 
work loses all credibility; or, at best, that there 
is a withdrawal of the backing that is necessary 
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if the recommendations are going to be carried 
out. 

Some of these tasks may have emerged 
directly from the activities of the working 
group, aS ways of dealing with important 
areas of uncertainty; while some of them may 
have been explicitly recorded in the format of 
a commitment package. But of course, not 
everything that happens between sessions 
flows from the work done in this interactive 
setting. All participants will have competing 
claims on their time between sessions, some 
more than others. They may have to respond 
to unexpected events of quite separate origins: 
some of them may be involved in more than 
one interactive process or have pressing out- 
side deadlines to meet. So there is a fine bal- 
ance to be struck between adapting to these 
pressures and maintaining the momentum of 
progress in the agreed common task. 

The core group task embraces all the 
mundane jobs associated with organising 
meetings: tasks which range from the time- 
consuming job of getting people together at 
the same time and in the same place, to the 
provision of appropriate spaces to work in 
and adequate sustenance for the participants. 
However, in addition, it involves proper prepar- 
ation for and steering of the interactive working 
sessions themselves; and it can take continual 
effort to keep those not involved in these ses- 
sions in touch with what is going on. 

One of the greatest cultural difficulties 
encountered when introducing the strategic 
choice approach to organisations is that most 
of these tasks are not conventionally con- 
sidered to be ‘real work’; or at most they 
are considered as simple administrative tasks 
which can be delegated to clerical staff to be 
dealt with in a routine way. Some aspects of 
the arrangement of meetings can, of course, 
be dealt with as a matter of routine; but exper- 
ience has repeatedly shown that the time 
involved between meetings on the part of 
those who carry the main core group respons- 
ibilities should not be underestimated. Many 
negotiations about involvement in meetings 
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and related matters have to be handled intorm- 
ally on the basis of the rapport which is devel- 
oping through interactive working; and a failure 
to allow time for this can soon begin to erode 
the quality of the process as a whole. 

Even where there are several members of 
the working group who are committed to the 
project for much or all of their working time, 
some element of advance scheduling of meet- 
ings is essential. For example, the same day 
of the week can be scheduled for a number 
of weeks in advance, with the understanding 
that members of the working group will nor- 
mally meet for two and a half to three hours in 
the morning and a similar period in the after- 
noon. Where possible, some flexibility should 
be built in by an understanding that, if neces- 
sary, the afternoon and/or evening before a 
session might also be used or perhaps the 
morning of the next day. In some cases it 
may be necessary to use two or more days 
together; while, in other cases, less time may 
be necessary, allowing sessions to be can- 
celled. At intervals, other types of meetings 
may be fitted into this kind of schedule. In par- 
ticular, allowance can be made for meetings 
of the responsible grouping, which involves 
senior managers in a steering capacity, and of 
the reference grouping through which work- 
ing liaison is maintained with other depart- 
ments and agencies. This flexible scheduling 
approach means arranging in advance a series 
of meetings, In which there are some basic 
and fairly firm expectations about time commit- 
ment and participation in meetings, with the 
understanding that either may be extended or 
curtailed should circumstances require. 

Between sessions, the core group should 
arrange to meet every few days, although 
such meetings need not be very lengthy. The 
periods immediately before group sessions, 
and also immediately after, are also import- 
ant times to exchange notes on progress and 
ideas on how the dynamics of group interac- 
tion can be maintained in the current situation. 
Laying out the room, setting targets for the 
day, monitoring progress towards them, ana- 
lysing the results and recording wall charts are 
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among the vitally important activities which the 
core group must undertake during such ses- 
sions. Without them, progress and direction 
can quickly become lost. It is better than noth- 
ing to get together in the main working room 
a few minutes in advance of the others — but 
that is really not enough. On the other hand, 
it should not be necessary to organise such 
meetings formally — they should happen spon- 
taneously — but It is important that they should 
not be so squeezed out by other pressures. It 
is also important that the core group meetings 
should not be seen as secretive. If other mem- 
bers of the working group happen to come into 
the room while the core group Is discussing 
process management issues, it is important 
that they should not feel excluded from the dis- 
cussions but should be explicitly brought in. 

It is not recommended that a half-day work- 
ing session be formally broken, for instance to 
go to another room for coffee or tea at some 
appointed time. For the loss of momentum can 
be serious and it is much preferable that cof- 
fee, tea or other light refreshments be available 
in the working room itself. Lunch breaks, on 
the other hand, are more essential; they can 
be important not only as respite for the parti- 
cipants and as consultation time for core group 
members, but also for other informal purposes. 
In particular, process consultants working for 
the first time ona problem, in an organisation of 
which they have little or no inside knowledge, 
will often find themselves being briefed dur- 
ing the lunch hour on aspects of the internal 
political background which are well enough 
known to most of the participants, yet cannot 
be openly discussed during the course of a 
working group session. Also, of course, social 
interactions in the evenings and weekends can 
play an important part in the cultural acclimat- 
isation of all concerned, especially those who 
come from a distance to an unfamiliar organ- 
isational setting. 

The facilitator role is of particular importance 
because It is concerned with the group pro- 
cess. The role is one with many parts and 
is sometimes handled flexibly between two 


or more people who are experienced in pro- 
cess management. This sort of team facilit- 
ating can be most effective, with the active 
facilitator role changing hands trom time to 
time. It allows the benefits of active facilitat- 
ing to be combined with simultaneous reflec- 
tion on It, which improves the effectiveness 
of the review process. In many cases, it can 
enable process issues to be discussed openly 
between members of the group, with the input 
of two or more independent views of what is 
happening at any one time. 

The facilitator has always to be ready to 
aid communication between the participants, 
especially where they may have difficulty in 
sharing their different perceptions, concepts, 
assumptions and priorities. The task is to pre- 
vent progress being blocked whenever pos- 
sible, and to unblock it when it is. It means 
keeping all the participants feeling involved 
by creating opportunities for all to make 
their contributions effectively. It includes act- 
ive guidance of the interactive work of the 
group and, in particular, guidance of the judge- 
ments associated with switching and looping 
between modes of work. In making switching 
and looping judgements, the main evaluative 
emphasis is on seeking always to move in dir- 
ections where the growth of understanding is 
expected to be greatest in relation to the time 
and energies of the participants. It is not, of 
course, easy for anyone, however skilled, to 
make judgements in advance as to whether 
more will be learned by a shift of mode in 
one direction rather than another. These are, 
essentially, judgements about where the rate 
of potential learning is likely to be greatest; and 
here the idea of the /earning curve Is of value. 

When starting work in any mode, there is 
usually an initial period of quick learning, the 
duration of which will depend on how much 
is already known — and shared among the par- 
ticipants — at that time. When little is known 
about a problem, it can be some time before 
the rate of learning — the learning curve — 
begins to level off. But where there is an 
established base of understanding, a tailing-off 
effect in learning is soon experienced, so more 
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rapid switching and looping are to be expected. 
A group which starts with little experience in 
strategic choice is likely to be dependent on a 
process manager or facilitator for judgements 
of this kind; but as a group becomes accus- 
tomed to this way of working, the breadth 
of participation in active process management 
can increase. 

What is important is that people should be 
conscious of the mode in which they are cur- 
rently working, and of the opportunities for 
switching and looping which exist at any par- 
ticular moment. For this reason, it is a use- 
ful guideline that any group which includes 
members who have never worked with stra- 
tegic choice before should have at least some 
experience of work in each mode during the 
course of the first working day. A flip chart 
showing the four modes (as in Figure 8) can 
be posted on the wall as a point of refer- 
ence to which such people can refer; and occa- 
sional reference to the ‘Sutton Principle’ will 
help people to be conscious at any time of 
the opportunities to switch to the mode where 
they think the greatest rewards will be found. 

But switching judgements can be difficult, 
especially if there is a sense of leaving work 
unfinished when moving into another mode. 
Part way through a lengthy analysis, the feeling 
often develops that there is little more to be 
learned by going on — so the learning curve is 
now becoming flatter — but nonetheless there 
is resistance to a switch because the analysis is 
incomplete. At this stage, a relaxed approach is 
recommended and the switch should be made. 
The analysis can always be completed later if, 
in coming back to it through the cyclic process, 
that seems a helpful thing to do. 

A somewhat different form of this is experi- 
enced when people find themselves labouring 
to define some aspect of the problem, often 
in terms of a decision area, comparison area 
or uncertainty area the meaning of which is 
ambiguous, or the wording of which is diffi- 
cult to agree. In such situations, the device of 
temporary labelling has been found very help- 
ful in maintaining the pace of learning. The idea 


is that a name is given to whatever is unfin- 
ished; it is put on one side; and then it can be 
picked up later if it is still relevant. This device 
has become known as the ‘Rhubarb Principle,? 
and around it has developed the informal short- 
hand of putting unfinished work ‘in the rhubarb 
sack’. In practice, the rhubarb sack is usually 
an open-ended list of unresolved items built up 
on a separate flip chart on the wall. This is then 
used during review, and as input to agenda 
building exercises for future sessions. 

To summarise at this point, process manage- 
ment choices are vital to effective progress, 
though not often recognised adequately in con- 
ventional practice. It is important that they 
be made explicit wherever possible, and that 
adequate time be allowed for them. As an aid 
to this, a summary of relevant process issues 
is presented in Figure 86. Some of the most 
important aspects of process management to 
be considered are those associated with judge- 
ments about switching and looping within and 
between group sessions, combined with the 
passage of time. In evaluating the use of time 
through process choice, it is important to be 
guided by considerations of growth of under- 
standing rather than just good time-keeping or 
productivity in terms of substantive plans; and 
these are judgements to which all members of 
a group can contribute, once they have become 
conscious of the considerations which arise. 


PRODUCT: MANAGING 
INCREMENTAL PROGRESS 
IN PRACTICE 


In a process of strategic choice, there are 
both invisible and visible products. Various 
forms can be identified (Figure 33), taking 
the substance—-process dimension as well as 


3 This name arose during early work on the formulation 
of policy choices for the Avon County Structure Plan, 
where the working group was struggling with the defin- 
ition of a decision area about the quality of life. The 
impasse was resolved by one member suggesting that 
they label this decision ‘rhubarb’ for the time being and 
pressed on to something else. 
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the visible—invisible into account. The manage- 
ment emphasis is placed on the recording and 
interpreting of these products as well as the 
act of producing them (Figure 34). 

In any interactive working session, visible 
products will be continuously building up on 
flip charts around the walls of the room — apart 
from any notes that may have been made by 
individuals. At the end of a session, the choice 
arises as to what should be done about these 
products. At one extreme, they can be thrown 
away, while at the other extreme, they can 
be left intact as a starting point for the next 
session, provided the space is not required for 
other purposes. But there is a range of other 
more practicable possibilities in between; and 
this is where the task of recording becomes 
important. 

Flip charts can, of course, be saved at the 
end of a session; and where this is the inten- 
tion it is useful that somebody charged with 
the recorder role should number them in the 
sequence they were first written on — and add 
a date - at the end of the session. But flip 
charts are bulky, and to save too many can be 
to create both a storage problem and potential 
information overload, with severe difficulties of 
access and retrieval. 

One of the most useful and simplest means 
of recording Is simply to photograph the set 
of flip charts around the walls of the room at 
the end of a session — and possibly also at crit- 
ical moments during the course of a session, 
especially at any moment when the informa- 
tion on the wall is being reorganised, break- 
ing up a pattern of relatedness between flip 
charts which has become familiar to the par- 
ticipants and which they might later wish to 
recall. Colour prints are recommended to cap- 
ture the way in which coloured pens have been 
used; and use of a digital camera enables the 
results to be quickly displayed. It is import- 
ant that the information in the photo-record 
be easily retrievable, and that closely related 
parts of the work are kept together. Mount- 
ing sets of three or four prints together on A4 
sheets of paper has been found to serve such 
purposes well, especially if they are suitably 
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coded, dated, labelled and indexed (Figure 58). 
It is important that all members of a work- 
ing group have access to copies of the photo- 
record. It is sometimes found useful to take 
some pictures of people working together as 
well — both as a reminder to the participants 
of the process, and as an indication to others 
of the general style of working within the 
group. 

Another way of recording is to write up the 
key aspects of visible progress in the form of 
a loose-leaf record in a ring-back file, which 
can provide a more accessible set of reference 
points for the participants when they recon- 
vene for another working session. This can of 
course be supplemented by photographs of 
the flip charts in groups on the wall — in which 
case, some or all of the charts themselves 
can be scrapped, or the reverse sides writ- 
ten on again where the paper is of sufficient 
quality. 

Any act of recording — even one of mere pho- 
tographic recording — involves some element 
of interpretation of information into another 
form — usually a more condensed form appro- 
priate for later use. If the intended use is 
reference by the same working group at a 
later meeting, the extent of the interpretation 
may be quite small, because those concerned 
have become used to the language of stra- 
tegic choice — the graphical conventions, the 
vocabulary, the abbreviated labels by which 
they have learned to communicate with each 
other. But it is important to remember that 
this sort of recording can easily become, in 
effect, another cycle in the process. In some 
cases this may not be too serious; in others 
it can be interpreted by other participants as 
an attempt by the recorder to manipulate the 
results. It is hardly necessary to point out that 
this could have very negative effects on the 
group process. Where there is a danger of this, 
and when there is enough time, It is better to 
make recording the explicit subject of another 
group session — perhaps using a photo-record 
as a Starting point. Another way, if time is 
short, is to allow the recorder to go ahead, but 
also to allow a reasonable amount of time for 


Practicalities 





questioning and clarification at the start of the 
next group session. This can be usefully com- 
bined with circulation of the record in a reactive 
style between sessions. 

It is only to be expected that the members 
of a working group will develop their own form 
of jargon — graphical as well as verbal. This 
can be extremely useful insofar as it helps 
them talk about problems rapidly and effect- 
ively among themselves. But such Jargon, of 
course, can be of little value in communicating 
with others and, indeed, it can have the effect 
of confusing more than it informs. In practice, 
there is always a temptation for members of a 
working group to try to communicate with oth- 
ers in such terms, presenting decision graphs 
or lists of alternatives described in terms of 
brief labels which have acquired significance 
to them through the process of interaction 
within the group. But such information can- 
not have the same significance to others not 
so intimately involved. There is a danger that 
findings and supporting information presen- 
ted in terms of apparently esoteric jargon will 
annoy and alienate rather than bring any sense 
of involvement to those only intermittently 
involved —such as members of accountable, 
reference and representative groupings (Fig- 
ure 84). So, in reporting progress to others, and 
in providing a basis for interactive discussions 
with those who are only occasionally involved, 
some more substantial form of interpretation 
into plain language is required. 

A general impression of the progressive 
build-up of visible products is presented in 
Figure 87. This shows the development of a 
loose-leaf record drawn from the flip charts 
relevant to each mode and, from that, the fur- 
ther development of documents suitable for 
use outside the group. The process of pro- 
duction is one of incremental documentation. 
In practice, the loose-leat record builds up 
and evolves gradually, providing at any one 
time a statement of the latest findings and 
possible recommendations coming out of the 
work. Whenever it is necessary to produce 
a formal statement or recommendation, it Is 
then a matter of taking the relevant leaves 


out of the loose-leaf system; assembling them 
in an appropriate order; and considering how 
to present the result. The remainder of the 
loose-leaf system provides the basis for any 
reasoned justification for the choice; a source 
of supplementary information; and a starting 
point for future cycles. 

Itisimportantin building up aloose-leaf record 
that it should reflect the products of work in all 
four process modes. It will, of course, be vital 
torecord the content of acommitment package 
where the work of asession has culminated ina 
product of this form; but information on decision 
areas, decision graphs, problem foci, options, 
decision schemes, assessments, advantage 
comparisons, shortlists, uncertainty areas and 
exploratory options can be vital for future refer- 
ence as well. On some major strategic choice 
projects, standard pre-printed forms have been 
used to record some of these kinds of inform- 
ation, so that It can be retained in as organised 
and immediately accessible a form as possible. 
What is most important is that the decision- 
takers should be in a position to question and 
challenge the presented argument; and that 
their advisers, when challenged, should be 
able to retrieve further information from the 
loose-leaf system wherein the fuller records 
of their work are stored. So the outer rings of 
Figure 87 are linked by loops which indicate a 
two-way flow of questions and responses. It 
is in this way that decision-takers, with many 
pressures on their time, can become inter- 
actively involved in the process — and can 
do so on their own terms, as it is they who 
set the questions on which the dialogue is 
based. 

In taking a view of planning as a decision pro- 
cess In which uncertainties are managed con- 
tinuously through time, it is vital to recognise 
the importance of process-related products. 
Nonetheless, it is the recommendations about 
the substantive problems which will be the 
focus of attention when the time comes 
for formal decision-taking. Even where they 
have been developed using a commitment 
package framework, these may differ little 
in visible form to recommendations made 
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without the use of strategic choice methods.* 
But it has to be recognised that such recom- 
mendations may include many partial and 
interim actions, to complement those which 
are explicitly deferred or made contingent on 
future events. Although what decision-takers 
are being asked to sanction may be primarily 
the products of work in the choosing mode, 
the provision of some supporting information 
on the work of the other modes is essential If 
they are to feel that: 


e the advice they are offered is soundly based; 

e their advisers have explored the shape of the 
problem in a realistic way; 

e they have looked at a wide enough range of 
alternatives; 

e they have taken all the most significant con- 
sequences into account; 

e they have attempted to deal with uncertain- 
ties in an adequate way. 


To demonstrate these things can mean a 
degree of post-rationalisation of the highly 
complex and adaptive processes of switching, 
looping and recycling through which members 
of the working group in reality arrived at the 
findings they present; processes which could 
seem quite chaotic if any attempt were made 
to present them realistically in full. 

As suggested in Figure 87, it is possible in 
strategic choice, as in other ways of working, 
for a reconstructed argument to follow a linear 
course from shaping, through designing and 
comparing, to choosing — though there is no 
reason why one or two feedback loops in the 
process should not be presented as well, if 
they are sufficiently critical in their implications. 
However, in strategic choice, such a linear 


4 This was particularly evident in the English Structure 
Plan project. However, sonic of the participating teams 
made use of structured frameworks of ‘policy manage- 
ment information’, to interpret commitment package 
concepts into forms of presentation which indicated 
how policies might be adapted through time. Assump- 
tions were clearly stated, together with contingencies 
which would warrant change and constraints which 
would limit that change. 


framework is not essential. Free of the con- 
straint of a retrospective process-based logic, 
the reasoning can be based instead on the 
structure of the problem — with an increased 
emphasis on the prospective aspects of the 
continuous decision process. 

Indeed, this kind of ‘prospective process- 
based logic’ is essential in strategic choice, 
where the decisions are structured over time. 
Future procedures form an important part of 
most commitment packages. Not only is there 
explicit provision for various forms of explor- 
ation to reduce uncertainty, but statements 
in the ‘future decision space’ are likely to 
be couched in terms of procedures to reach 
decisions, rather than definitive plans. Such 
recommendations are likely to be needed in 
order to: 


e keep track of how proposed actions turn out, 
and review the need for adaptive planning; 

e monitor the performance of assumptions so 
that critical misjudgements can be managed; 

e provide for decision-making on a regular 
basis, as well as prepare for cases of emer- 
gency and/or unforeseen circumstances; 

e allow for participation by individuals and rele- 
vant groupings with respect to expected and 
unexpected future decisions; 

e maintain progress in implementation pro- 
grammes related to time schedules and 
budgetary cycles. 


In addition, documentation in relation to future 
processes Is likely to include potential sources 
of information, as well as key individuals and 
organisations who are particularly relevant to 
the case in hand. However, it is often difficult 
to define procedures exactly — and especially 
uncertain is the behaviour of the individual 
people who will ultimately enable them to 
work. Therefore, it can be very helpful to have 
developed a high level of understanding among 
the participants during the decision-making 
process, so that there is a foundation of shared 
perception, mutual respect and trust which can 
be built on in the future. This entails not only 
knowledge of other ways of working, but also 
extended networks of communication within 
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which these invisible products can be put to 
effective use. 

Such products, which are continuously 
developing in a process of strategic choice, 
emerge from work in all modes and take shape 
in many ways. They take shape in the minds 
of individuals, as peoples’ limited perceptions 
of problems, possibilities, implications and 
uncertainties gradually become replaced by 
richer perceptions through the sharing of views 
within an interactive group setting. Indeed, it 
can be said that invisible products build up 
in the ‘hearts and souls’ rather than just the 
minds of individuals, insofar as they come 
to share values as well as perceptions and 
to develop a sense of shared commitment to 
common directions of action or policy. These 
somewhat nebulous products can have an 
immediate value through the production of 
better integrated and more strongly suppor- 
ted decisions. But, in most cases, their full 
worth is experienced over time — paving the 
way for more effective working in the longer- 
term future. However, they are likely to escape 
unnoticed unless explicit efforts are made to 
help participants: 


e first of all to become conscious of them; 
e and then to find ways of harnessing them. 


Invisible products can be brought to a con- 
scious level most effectively as they hap- 
pen; and the facilitator will be trying to do 
this. Unfortunately, this is no easy task; so it 
becomes important also to try to capture the 
invisible products retrospectively. Most com- 
monly in a strategic choice exercise, this is 
done at the end of sessions, through allow- 
ing opportunities for reflection at that time. 
A quick recognition of the visible work done 
during the session is followed by evaluation 
not only in terms of progress on the wall, but 
also in terms of the growth — or lack of it — in 
understanding, consensus and commitment. 
People’s ideas about matters of process as 
well as substance are likely to change; and 
these can also have profound implications for 
the quality of decision-making in the longer 
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term. So these also can be usefully included in 
any end-of-session sharing of views. 

Taking a more extended view, it is worth- 
while to suspend business for slightly longer 
after a series of working sessions, so that par- 
ticipants have an opportunity to consider the 
cumulative growth of invisible products incre- 
ments of which may easily slip by without 
comment during more frequent evaluations. 
Longer, more formal surveys can be most 
effective at the end of a project.° Question- 
naires can be focused on the potential of 
invisible products and ways in which parti- 
cipants intend to capitalise on them. Retro- 
spective questions paired with prospective 
ones, addressing the same issue in differ- 
ent words, reveal changes in attitudes. These 
changes may have been perceived at an indi- 
vidual level but become much more powerful 
when they are seen as part of a group develop- 
ment. Naturally, as with any survey of this kind, 
feedback of the results to the respondents is 
essential. 

But all of this emphasis on process-oriented 
products — visible and invisible — is to no avail 
if nothing happens as a result of the work. 
What is required also is a convergence of 
view towards a common understanding about 
what has to be done — or not done, as the 
case may be. For this sort of joint commit- 
ment, there must be a degree of sharing of 
perceptions about what the problems are; the 
solutions which are available; and their likely 
consequences. All of which can build up to a 
well co-ordinated set of feasible recommenc- 
ations with the backing of all concerned — 
especially given a framework for structuring 
them over time. 

Where a working group has an_inter- 
departmental or inter-organisational member- 
ship, there is a need for a framework which 


5 Evaluative questionnaires were used for this at the 
end of the LOGIMP experiment (Friend, VWwedgwood, 
Oppenheim et a/., 1970) and, more recently, in a num- 
ber of environmental policy projects in the Netherlands. 
On two occasions, follow-up studies have been carried 
out by means of interviews with participants three or 
more years after the event, and the findings presented 
in internal papers. 


Practicalities 





will enable the actions required of the various 
participants to be brought together. In the stra- 
tegic choice approach, this can be achieved via 
a mutual commitment package. Each set of 
participants in a working group will have their 
own separate commitment packages, within 
their own spheres of responsibility which may 
be expressed in a variety of forms. Parts of 
each such commitment package can however 
be merged to form a composite statement of 
the way forward or mutual commitment pack- 
age. But how much should be expressed in this 
form will be a matter for negotiation, as there 
may be various political sensitivities to keep in 
mind. 

In such a multi-organisational group, the 
range of uncertainties encountered in agree- 
ing how to move forward at any time may 
include areas of recognised conflict, which 
cannot be resolved at that point. But a 
decision process, structured within a commit- 
ment package framework, provides opportun- 
ities for the management of such conflicts. 
It allows decisions over which there is con- 
flict to be deferred, whilst others over which 
there is agreement can be put into action. In 
many cases, when the time comes for the 
deferred decision to be taken, the conflict will 
have dissolved. Options can become infeasible 
over time, while new ones, over which there 
is more agreement, can emerge. In any case, 
even if the conflicts have not disappeared, at 
least those involved will by then have a better 
chance of understanding their consequences. 
Another source of conflict arises from uncer- 
tainty over events which may — or may not 
— occur. The commitment package includes 
space for contingency planning which can be 
used to handle this sort of uncertainty. Pro- 
vision can be made to reduce the impact of 
adverse circumstances and thus remove the 
fear which Is causing the conflict. 

Of course, there may be times when it will 
be necessary to recognise deep-seated con- 
flicts of interest, reflected in divergent pres- 
sures from different members of the group. 
Such conflicts are not often such as to block 
the opportunities for progress in a group using 


strategic choice methods; but where this hap- 
pens, resort may have to be made to other 
means of resolution, such as external arbitra- 
tion or mediation. Sometimes, where there is 
not one accountable grouping but two or more, 
conflicting interests may have to be reconciled 
in an incremental way, through a process of 
gradual mutual adjustment over time.® Even 
here, the commitment package framework can 
still provide a dynamic structure to aid collab- 
orative negotiation. 

Figure 88 contains a summary of the range 
of products which might be considered — struc- 
tured as in Figure 33, along the dimensions of 
substance/process and visible/invisible. Natur- 
ally, it is necessary to be selective in the choice 
of products as in the other aspects of strategic 
choice. The evaluative emphasis which is most 
appropriate to the consideration of products Is 
an emphasis on confidence; the gradual accu- 
mulation of confidence among participants 
that they are moving towards decisions which 
are soundly based, at least so far as a real- 
istic appraisal of uncertainties and time and 
resource pressures allow. This is the emphasis 
which was contrasted with the more conven- 
tional emphases on accountability and com- 
pleteness of products (Figure 34), important 
as these more tangible considerations remain. 
And the evaluation of growth in confidence is 
a matter not just for the working group itself, 
but for all those other participants who may be 
involved in other process roles. 


CONTINUITY AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


In the prototypical working situation where 
substantial human and other resources are 
being committed to a major planning task, the 
rate of progress towards a more continuous 
way of working becomes an important test 
of the extent to which the philosophy of stra- 
tegic choice is becoming diffused; especially 
so where there remains the expectation that 


6 See, for instance, the case of Droitwich Town Devel- 
opment — Friend, Power and Yewlett (2001) or Batty 
(1977). 
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the main substantive product will take the form 
of a fully integrated master plan, delivered by 
some appointed deadline. This shift in the dir- 
ection of continuity has been called the ‘con- 
tinuisation’ of a planning process (Hickling, 
1982) and it becomes an important evaluative 
emphasis in process terms, to accompany the 
emphasis on growth of confidence in the more 
substantive products. 

But the shift towards continuity has its limits, 
especially when combined with the emphasis 
on interactive working. People cannot work 
interactively all the time and, indeed, practical 
ways of managing the process and products 
are essentially to do with the management of 
those discontinuities that inevitably arise when 
people can only come together periodically and 
for limited lengths of time. Two expressions 
that are often heard from people involved in 
complex planning tasks are ‘let's start from 
scratch’ and ‘at the end of the day’. In most 
real-life planning, there is no such thing as 
‘scratch’ and people never do reach ‘the end 
of the day’ in that final sense. Yet success- 
ive working days will come to an end and new 
working days will begin — whether the new 
day is spent working on the same problem or 
on another. And these are the realities against 
which moves towards continuity of process 
and incremental products must be judged. 

Inevitably, it is at the level of the individual 
that the experience of continuity finds its 
fullest expression. For individuals exist con- 
tinuously, in states of consciousness punc- 
tuated by more or less regular periods of 
sleep. While conscious, they make choices of 
many kinds, some of them in a more or less 
programmed and automatic way. They make 
choices about eating, drinking, moving from 
place to place, about small-scale social interac- 
tions and economic transactions. Indeed, one 
of the first examples of a decision area quoted 
in Chapter 2 was of the choice facing an indi- 
vidual as to how to respond to an early morning 
alarm, as the first choice of all at the start of 
another decision-making day. 

Some personal choices, of course, call for 
more deliberation — either through a process 


of simple choice (Figure 6), with work concen- 
trated in the designing and comparing modes — 
or through a more subtle process of strategic 
choice such as that exercising the individual 
depicted earlier (in Figure 30) relaxing in an 
armchair and contemplating how some set of 
uncertainties should be managed — in which 
situation one possible response could be to 
rise out of the chair and to discuss it with 
someone else. 

Choices for the individual arise over where 
to direct his or her attention at any moment; 
where to look; what to read; to whom to listen; 
and, indeed, how to use any of the various 
sensory mechanisms with which the body is 
equipped. These choices about scanning are 
continuously being made, more or less con- 
sciously, and are accompanied by choices in 
the realm of action, or doing, through the 
motor mechanisms of the body. So any com- 
plete model of individual decision-making must 
include some representation of these motor 
and sensory mechanisms which provide con- 
nections to the physical world outside. 

Following this line of argument, any com- 
plete representation of a process of stra- 
tegic choice should include scanning and doing 
modes in addition to the four already con- 
sidered in depth in this book. A more complete 
six-mode representation appears in Figure 89. 
The two additional modes are shown as 
embedded in a world of operations in con- 
trast to the technical domain of designing and 
comparing, and the political arena in which 
the shaping and choosing work are done. So 
what has been called the process of simple 
choice (Figure 6) in effect by-passes the polit- 
ical arena — unless and until difficulties are 
encountered which mean moving in the direc- 
tion of increasing complexity and, therefore, 
increasing interactions with others whose val- 
ues and perceptions may conflict. 

Of course, organisations as well as individu- 
als have their ‘worlds of operations’ which tend 
to provide the strongest strands of continuity 
and predictability in their work. Individuals who 
are employed by organisations will spend parts 
of their conscious lives making choices within 
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the framework of their employer's field of oper- 
ations, and other parts of their lives making 
choices within more personal settings. Many 
of these choices will be simple, others more 
complex — possibly involving not just one tech- 
nical domain or one political arena, but several, 
which may be interrelated in intricate ways. 
So the six-mode diagram of Figure 89 provides 
no more than a conceptual reference point in 
attempting to follow activities within a set of 
processes which may, in practice, have a very 
rich and complex texture — with threads of 
continuity provided by the scanning and doing 
activities of all the various individuals who may 
become involved. 

The extended six-mode model of strategic 
choice will not be further developed here, 
but it can be used as a base from which to 
explore further what Is involved in work in any 
of the four main process modes, with refer- 
ence to the others. In particular, Hickling (1985) 
has developed a view of evaluation as a five- 
finger exercise, in which the comparing mode 
is treated as the palm of the hand, with the five 
‘fingers’ of designing, shaping, scanning, doing 
and choosing being used in various sequences 
and combinations as the pianist consciously 
works to extend his or her skills. 


KEEPING IT SIMPLE 


The emphasis of this chapter has been on 
practical guidance in managing a process of 
choosing strategically through time. Atten- 
tion has been given in turn to the four 
aspects of technology, organisation, process 
and product. These together comprise a coher- 
ent approach — or merely a ‘way of working’ 


if these aspects are developed in an informal 
rather than a conscious way. In the use of the 
strategic choice approach, these four aspects 
have provided a structure for the design 
and management of comparatively large-scale 
exercises. In some cases, governmental bod- 
ies have committed substantial human and 
other resources over a period of months to 
work on important national, regional or local 
problems. It is in such settings that deliber- 
ate attention has been paid to the finer points 
of technological choice (Figure 83); to the rela- 
tionships of different groupings (Figures 84 
and 85); to the scheduling arrangements for 
meetings (Figure 86); and to the systematic 
documentation and interpretation of products 
(Figures 87 and 88). 

Important as these practical points are, they 
cannot, of course, be taken into account so 
consciously in every application of the strategic 
choice approach. The most important guideline 
of all is to keep things simple wherever pos- 
sible. Problems vary and pressures vary. If 
an opportunity suddenly emerges to draw on 
strategic choice ideas in the heat of working 
with a few other people on an urgent prob- 
lem, the setting and materials may not be ideal; 
the working group may have to be treated as 
given and the time constraints may be severe. 
So the immediate products might have to be 
simple and direct. But a consciousness that 
there are management choices involved in 
each of the four aspects of technology, organ- 
isation, process and product can provide a valu- 
able background to the snap judgements that 
have to be made, even in such informal work- 
ing situations — and a framework for reflection 
once the moment of creativity has passed. 
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10 The electronic resource 


WHAT ROLE FOR INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY IN STRATEGIC 
CHOICE? 


Should electronic information and communica- 
tion technologies have a central, and possibly 
an expanding, role to play in the future develop- 
ment of the strategic choice approach (SCA)? 
This has been a subject of sustained and vigor- 
ous debate since the early years of the design 
of the toolbox presented in earlier chapters. On 
the one hand, it is not hard to see that there are 
some aspects of the methods presented there 
that might be handled more quickly and pain- 
lessly by electronic means. On the other hand, 
some users have argued that there should 
be little or no place for electronic methods 
if the emphasis of the approach is to remain 
on interactive working among the people who 
are involved together in any decision process, 
drawing primarily on the knowledge and values 
that they carry with them rather than on shared 
sources of external data. 

Yet the question of the role of electron- 
ics in strategic choice is one that has to be 
raised repeatedly, as circumstances change, 
for the pace of development in information 
and communication technologies continues to 
accelerate, and at the same time the breadth 
of access to these technologies continues to 
extend. Whereas the world of electronic com- 
munication might once have been seen as 
the province of the backroom expert, it has 
been since gradually extending its reach into 
the home, the schoolroom and the meeting 
places of local communities. Younger gener- 
ations have begun to make casual and intuitive 
use of mobile communication devices which 


their elders have had to learn to use in a more 
conscious manner, if at all. 


PROGRESS IN DESIGN OF 
SOFTWARE SUPPORT FOR THE 
STRATEGIC CHOICE APPROACH 


Software to support some of the more tech- 
nologically demanding methods within the 
strategic choice approach — specifically, the 
combinatorial aspects of the analysis of inter- 
connected decision areas — has a_ history 
extending back as far as the early seventies, 
when a program to deal with the combinatorial 
aspects of AIDA was developed in FORTRAN 
by Hadley Hunter with other colleagues in the 
Institute for Operational Research. 

Then it was at around the time when 
the first edition of this book was published 
in 1987, when microcomputers were begin- 
ning to become widely available at affordable 
prices, that pilot work began on the design 
of interactive software to support the wider 
process of working flexibly through the four 
modes of shaping, designing, comparing and 
choosing, helping decision-makers to move 
incrementally towards commitment over time. 

Through a small family company formed by 
John Friend in the Sheffield Science Park,! 
work proceeded on the development and mar- 
keting of a prototype software package called 
STRAD - short for strategic adviser — designed 
to guide users interactively in drawing on 
the full range of tools as presented in earlier 
chapters. The design, writing and testing of the 


1 See the Planning Under Pressure companion website 
or www.stradspan.com. 
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program was carried out by John Friend's son 
Dave, who writes about some of his experi- 
ences in his contribution to Chapter 13. 

The first commercial version of STRAD 
was published in 1991, designed for IBM- 
compatible microcomputers running under the 
MS-DOS operating system. Several potential 
users had previously advised that it would have 
been more appropriate for the development 
work on STRAD to be carried out in the alterna- 
tive Apple Macintosh environment with its 
more user-friendly graphical interface. It was 
with reluctance that this suggestion was set 
aside; for it would have made it more difficult 
to test the resulting package with a wide range 
of potential users. 

However, shortly after the launch of 
STRAD 1, Microsoft was to introduce the 
more flexible graphical user interface of MS 
Windows 3.1, with enhanced capabilities and 
a capacity to display more than one window 
on screen at a time. This made it possible for 
users to view simultaneously the progress 
they had made so far in the different modes of 
the strategic choice approach — thus simulating 
the way in which a workshop facilitator can 
switch attention flexibly from one flipchart to 
another, and from mode to mode, when work- 
ing with the more familiar materials of paper 
and felt-tip pens. Initially, the storage limita- 
tions of early personal computers imposed 
severe limitations on this flexibility. However, 
it was not long before the development of 
more powerful microcomputers was to enable 
these constraints to be overcome. 

STRAD 2 for Windows was first released in 
late 1994. Since then, it has been upgraded 
several times to enable it to operate with 
newer and more powerful versions of MS Win- 
dows. The scale of investment in marketing 
has remained modest, yet single user or net- 
work licences have since been purchased in 
over 30 countries, by users in a range of mar- 
ket sectors which gradually extended the previ- 
ous range of application of the Strategic Choice 
Approach. Among the main types of user of 
the software have been managers in business 


and the public and voluntary sectors; plan- 
ners, consultants and policy analysts involved 
in the management of both intra- and inter- 
organisational projects; and teachers, students 
and researchers in leading schools of manage- 
ment, planning and public policy. 


WINDOWS OF ACCESS TO WORK 
IN THE FOUR MODES OF 
STRATEGIC CHOICE 


In the early design work on the STRAD soft- 
ware, the first aim was to design a linked set of 
program modules corresponding as closely as 
possible to the four modes of strategic choice — 
shaping, designing, comparing and choosing. 
It was intended that these modules should 
replicate as closely as possible the graphical 
formats introduced in Chapters 2 and 3 of this 
book, and further elaborated in Chapters 5, 6, 
7 and 8. From this point of departure, oppor- 
tunities could then be explored to offer users 
access to additional procedures reflecting the 
analytical power of the computer wherever this 
might be helpful. For example, the computer 
might introduce new ways of supporting the 
choice of a focus within a complex decision 
graph; or the development of a set of feasible 
decision schemes where the range of choice 
is constrained by many option bars; or the 
comparison of alternative schemes taking mul- 
tiple comparison areas and diverse sources of 
uncertainty into account. 

In the design of STRAD 2, this logic was pur- 
sued further, through the design of eight pro- 
cess windows, two for each of the four modes, 
as shown in Figure 90. In general, the purpose 
of the first window relating to each mode is to 
help users in organizing inputs to the work of 
that mode, while the purpose of the second is 
to help in organizing outputs. 

The principle behind this picture is that the 
process of sustaining flexible progress through 
the four modes of the approach, from shap- 
ing of problems to the achievement of incre- 
mental and continuing progress towards action 
commitments, should continue to be viewed 
as a human process, whether it entails people 
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working individually or collectively. What is rep- 
resented by the eight associated process win- 
dows in Figure 90 is merely a set of windows 
offering access to certain supporting resources 
which the STRAD program can bring them in 
their endeavours. 

The set of illustrations of screen formats 
that follows in Figures 91 and 92 illustrates 
how, in the design of STRAD 2, it has been 
possible to replicate several of the graphical 
formats used when working on flip charts, with 
adaptations to the alternative medium of the 
computer screen. Furthermore, they illustrate 
how, through these adaptations, the software 
can offer certain additional forms of support 
to users of a kind that Is difficult to introduce 
when working on paper alone. The illustrations 
in these two Figures are all based on the South 
Side case that runs throughout this book, so 
as to facilitate comparisons with the freehand 
drawings that accompany earlier chapters. 


EXTENDED TOOLS FOR SHAPING 
AND DESIGNING 


Figure 91 brings together examples of three of 
the main types of window layout available in 
STRAD 2 to support the work of the shaping 
and designing modes. 

The first stage in working on a problem Is to 
set up a project file for the problem situation 
being examined, which can then be developed 
over the course of one or more working ses- 
sions, and stored at intervals under successive 
versions of the file name if desired. The func- 
tion of the first window of the shaping module — 
the Overview window, not shown here - is to 
provide rapid access to current information on 
all decision areas, uncertainty areas and com- 
parison areas at any stage of work. 

The first picture of Figure 91 shows the 
format of the other main window of the shap- 
ing module, the Focus window, which is used 
in STRAD 2 to help the user in developing suc- 
cessive versions of the decision graph. The 
decision graph shown in this example con- 
tains the same decision areas and links as that 
presented in Figure 40 of Chapter 5. The focus 


window enables various operations that cor- 
respond to those discussed in Chapters 2 and 5 
to be followed through. Decision areas can be 
dragged to or from a list of those not currently 
included in the graph (‘ex graph’), or they can 
be positioned and repositioned freely within 
the graph. Further dragging operations enable 
decision links to be inserted or removed. Col- 
our distinctions are available to emphasise 
important or urgent decision areas; to distin- 
guish uncertain from firm decision links; and 
to indicate differences in the ‘ownership’ of 
decision areas, much as when using flip charts 
in a workshop. 

Inaddition, STRAD 2 offers a choice of aids to 
the development of a new problem focus that 
does not depend on visual judgement alone. 
A toolbar displays various buttons designed 
to help users in selecting a new focus — for 
example by highlighting a suggested ‘triad’ of 
three interlinked decision areas as a Starting 
point, based on a user-adjustable points sys- 
tem which enables criteria such as importance, 
urgency and density of links to be taken into 
account. As a matter of principle, any such 
recommendations are always subject to the 
overriding judgment of the user. A strip at the 
foot of the window displays miniature pictures 
of all earlier stages in the development of a 
focus, enabling any of these earlier graphs to 
be called up again as a starting point for further 
work. 

The second window of Figure 91 illustrates 
the layout of the compatibility window, which 
is used in STRAD 2 to organise inputs to the 
designing mode. A grid format similar to that 
of Figure 15 is used in preference to the option 
graph format of Figure 16, as this representa- 
tion is simpler to work with in any situation 
where there are more than a few option bars. 
One of the option bars is here shown as uncer- 
tain (?) as in Figure 49. 

Reasons for inserting option bars can be 
registered in a list that is available for future ref- 
erence; and procedures are available to enable 
users to inspect, suspend or cancel any reason 
on the list, in order to expand the set of feas- 
ible schemes. Below this list, an estimate of 
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the total number of feasible decision schemes 
is presented, using the formula explained on 
Figure 52. 

The final window in Figure 91 presents an 
example of the schemes window, through 
which the set of decision schemes resulting 
from any specified pattern of option bars can 
be rapidly displayed — normally in the form of an 
option tree as in Figure 17, though an alterna- 
tive list format is also available. In this window, 
there are procedures for altering the sequence 
of decision areas in the tree; for calling up a 
count of the appearances of each option; and 
for selecting and ‘locking’ a preferred option 
in the first one or more decision areas in the 
tree, working from the left. This is normally 
only done after some relative assessment of 
the schemes has been carried out, and a work- 
ing shortlist has been developed through the 
assessment procedures now to be described; 
this gives effect to the principle of robustness 
discussed towards the end of Chapter 3. 


EXTENDED TOOLS FOR 
COMPARING AND CHOOSING 


In Figure 92, a set of four further illustrations 
of STRAD windows is presented, indicating 
some of the main procedures used to sup- 
port the work of the comparing and choosing 
modes. To support the work of the compar- 
ing mode, STRAD introduces several features 
that go some way beyond the relatively crude 
methods advocated in Chapters 3 and 7. For 
the software makes it possible to carry out 
quickly various aggregating and sorting oper- 
ations of a kind that it has been found scarcely 
practicable to introduce in a workshop setting 
if a climate of interactive working is to be sus- 
tained. The main Assess window, illustrated 
at the top of Figure 92, provides access to a 
set of secondary assessment windows, two 
examples of which appear below. This main 
window displays a grid of all decision areas cur- 
rently in focus against all comparison areas that 
have been selected for current use. Within this 
grid, users can enter their first intuitive judg- 
ments about the relative levels of impact within 


particular comparison areas of the choice open 
within each decision area, as a preliminary step 
before entering their assessments of differ- 
ences between specific options. Having thus 
entered their initial judgments about the rela- 
tive value weightings of comparison areas in 
an intuitive yet logically defensible way, they 
can then focus their attention on those cells of 
the grid in which they expect to find the most 
significant differences. They can modify these 
judgments later if they wish, by means of an 
optional display at the foot of the grid covering 
all decision areas combined. 

Coloured rectangles indicate those cells 
where option differences have already been 
assessed; open ones indicate those in which 
this is not yet done. The width of any cell is 
initially set at zero, as in the case of the cell for 
ROAD LINE? with JOBS: in this example. How- 
ever the cell width can be altered, by means 
of a dragging operation, to indicate anything 
between a marginal to an extreme impact, in 
answer to the question posed in the space 
below the grid. 

A double click on any cell opens up a second- 
ary option assessment window for that cell, as 
shown in Figure 92. Each option is initially rep- 
resented by a marker in the centre of the range. 
These markers can be moved to new positions 
to represent the user's assessment of option 
differences. Each option also has a pair of sym- 
metrically placed ‘range markers’, the distance 
between which can be increased to represent 
perceptions of uncertainty. 

The scale used for assessment In any com- 
parison area can be calibrated with reference to 
any specified numerical unit of measurement, 
wherever this can be defined. Yet STRAD does 
not require the user to make such a calibration 
in the case of less tangible comparison areas; 
for the software applies its own internal metric 
defined by the intuitive value judgments that 
have been entered in the main Assess win- 
dow, and there are procedures for automatic 
adjustment whenever the limits of the working 
range of the window are exceeded. 

The option assessments from all the filled 
cells of the assess window can then be 
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automatically combined - across decision 
areas, across comparison areas or both. The 
combined scheme assessment window of 
Figure 92 shows the outcome of this process. 
It displays a set of multi-criteria assessments 
for all the feasible decision schemes displayed 
in the tree of Figure 91, after aggregating all 
the option assessments entered so far. The 
formula applies the weightings to the compari 
son areas as they were last adjusted in the 
main assess window, applying a standard sum 
of squares rule as a means of estimating the 
combined range for each scheme. 

Any of these scheme assessments can be 
adjusted at this stage to reflect any further 
knowledge about the effects of combining 
options from different decision areas in par- 
ticular ways; and STRAD can quickly sort the 
schemes to display them in descending order 
of preference. Schemes near the top of the sor- 
ted list can then be selected to form a working 
shortlist. Information on the schemes included 
in this shortlist will then be carried back to the 
schemes window, as a basis for the selection 
of robust actions in the more urgent decision 
areas. 

The set of shortlisted schemes can also 
provide a starting point for closer compari- 
sons of pairs of promising alternatives using 
the balance window. This window is similar 
in its layout to the type of advantage com- 
parison chart shown in Figures 21 and 64, 
and is therefore not reproduced here. Also not 
shown in Figure 92 is the format of the uncer- 
tainty window, which Is designed to help in the 
judgments about alternative ways of managing 
uncertainty, using the types of procedure illus- 
trated in Figures 24, 71, 72 and 73. 

Figure 92 concludes with an illustration of 
the layout of the progress window which is 
designed to bring together proposed outputs 
from the choosing module. This window 
displays the current state of progress towards 
decisions in the format of a commitment pack- 
age grid, using a broadly similar format to those 
illustrated in Figures 26 and 77. In STRAD, 
the less definitive phrase progress package is 
adopted to describe the general format of the 
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grid; then it is up to the user whether any such 
package is subsequently adopted, either as 
an explicit commitment, or as a recommenda- 
tion to others; or as a strategic option to be 
saved and compared with any alternative stra- 
tegic options which might have been designed. 
Clicking operations enable fuller details of any 
elements of a progress package to be entered, 
edited or inspected — including details of any 
proposals for implementation (who, when, 
how). There are print and export procedures 
that then enable the content of a progress 
package — or indeed of any other STRAD win- 
dow display — to be printed out as hard copy 
that the user or users can take away as a record 
of what has been agreed at this stage in the 
process. 


EXPERIENCES IN USING THE 
SOFTWARE 


Since the first production version of the STRAD 
software was launched in 1991, and especially 
since this was followed by the first Windows- 
based version STRAD 2.1 in 1994, there has 
been enough feedback on Its applications by 
users who have applied it in management, 
consulting, project co-ordination, teaching and 
research to provide us with several learning 
points to guide the further development of 
electronic support to users of the strategic 
choice approach. 

It is also important to ask what implications 
this additional electronic ‘compartment’ in the 
strategic choice toolbox can be expected to 
have on the future developmentof the approach 
as a whole, and on the future range of its applic- 
ations. For the provision of software for stra- 
tegic choice, supported by tutorial and help files 
and a comprehensive user's manual, makes 
available an additional channel for disseminat- 
ing understanding of the approach more widely 
on a broad international front. 

Contacts have been maintained, through 
both personal and electronic channels, with 
many people in the developing network of 
users of the STRAD software. Also, oppor- 
tunities have arisen in many countries to 
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demonstrate the capabilities of the software to 
prospective users, ranging from policy-makers 
to local community development workers. It 
has been found that one of the most effective 
forms of demonstration Is to begin from a live 
situation on the current development agenda 
of those present, then to start building up a 
project file based on a direct process of ques- 
tioning by the facilitator/consultant. The result 
is a gradually developing picture of problem 
structure jointly constructed by the problem 
owner(s), the consultant and any others who 
may be present. One successful framework 
for generating such an informal computer- 
supported discussion is reported in the 
contribution by Rebecca Herron and Dennis 
Finlayson in Chapter 13. 


SOFTWARE AS AN AID TO 
PROGRESS IN SMALL INFORMAL 
MEETINGS 


One of the more surprising conclusions from 
the experience built up so far in the use of soft- 
ware as a problem-structuring aid is its poten- 
tial in supporting the use of strategic choice 
methods by clusters of two or three people 
meeting casually and informally in their own 
working environment — so long as they have 
access to a desktop or laptop computer with 
a monitor large enough to enable all to fol- 
low progress. The contrast here is with the 
more spacious kind of workshop environment 
that becomes so important as a setting for the 
use of flip charts in wider groups. While the 
workshop process Itself may be highly informal 
and adaptive, this is counterbalanced by the 
more formal preparation that may sometimes 
be necessary to reserve a suitable working 
space in advance; to requisition supplies of flip 
charts and pens; and to reserve dates in the 
diaries of those invited to participate. 

There have now been several occasions 
when STRAD has been put to good effect in 
facilitating smaller, more intimate meetings of 
a few people grouped around a single work- 
station. All that is required is that at least one 
of those involved should be familiar enough 


with the software; and should also have suf- 
ficient personal facilitation skill, to be able to 
drive the process forward. As in the case of 
a facilitated workshop, the art is in balancing 
the concern for steady progress against the 
concern to encourage each participant to con- 
tribute spontaneously as the picture of shared 
progress gradually builds for all to see. 

At this scale of the small intimate group, 
the evidence is that it is quite feasible to sus- 
tain a creative synthesis between a process 
of spontaneous group interaction and a pro- 
cess of flexible interaction between human 
and machine. For this is a scale where people 
can switch their focus casually and repeatedly 
from the computer screen to the other partici- 
pants grouped around it and back again. How- 
ever the evidence is that this kind of informal 
switching can become more difficult as the 
size of the group increases; the content of the 
screen can of course be projected onto a wall, 
but there can then be a noticeable loss in terms 
of the interactive dynamics of the group. 

One effect of the use of the computer is 
inevitably to make the developing picture of 
problem structure look more impersonal than 
it the picture had been built up freehand on a 
flip chart. Through the introduction of the com- 
puter, the shapes become more regular and 
the conventions more standardised. There Is a 
risk that this may reduce the sense of owner- 
ship of the work; yet there can be compensat- 
ing advantages in terms of focusing attention 
on matters of content rather than presentation. 

Another consequence of the switch from flip 
charts to computer is that the record of past 
mistakes, and of the learning points to which 
they have given rise, may become less easy 
to retrieve. Yet there are facilities within the 
software to enable these learning points to 
be recorded, as systematically as the required 
pace of progress allows. This can be done by 
a combination of recording text notes on the 
key assumptions underlying any new informa- 
tion entered at each stage; and saving succes- 
sive versions of the project file at intervals. In 
this way, a cumulative record of progress can 
be built up; and revisited later as an audit trail 
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of the way in which steps towards important 
decisions were agreed. 


COMPUTER-AIDED CONSULTING 


The situation of a consultant using STRAD 
interactively with an individual client — or with a 
small informal client group —is in most respects 
little different from that of the small computer- 
supported meeting as already described. The 
key distinction is that - assuming that the con- 
sultant is acting as ‘process driver’ — he or she 
will be concentrating on drawing inputs out of 
the others without being concerned to make 
more substantive inputs of personal know- 
ledge to the decision process. The benefit of 
this style of consulting, as compared to con- 
sultancy without computer support, is that the 
clients can see a continually evolving picture 
on the screen of the decision situation as built 
up from the various information inputs that 
they themselves have provided. This enables 
the clients to make adjustments and correcti- 
ons at any time, and provides a foundation 
from which a firmer and more confident client- 
consultant relationship can be built. 


STRAD AS AN INTERACTIVE 
LEARNING TOOL 


In several countries, staff members of schools 
of management, planning and policy have 
experimented with the interactive use of 
STRAD on both undergraduate and postgradu- 
ate courses. The challenge is to help students 
in exploring the realities of strategic decision- 
making in complex fields where the interests 
of multiple stakeholders converge and may 
conflict. Whether working with case studies or 
with ongoing decision situations, the software 
has proved a versatile means of introducing 
students to the general principles and working 
tools of the strategic choice approach. Also, 
it has provided significant feedback on ways 
of improving the software both in terms of its 
human interface and its range of functions. 
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THE CHANGING SCENE: 
ADVANCES IN TECHNOLOGY, 
EXTENSIONS IN ACCESS 


It would have been difficult for either ourselves 
or others to have started work in developing 
STRAD as a flexible and interactive tool to 
support ongoing processes of decision-making 
earlier than the mid-eighties, when micro- 
computers were starting to become widely 
available for individual desktop use. From 
that time onwards, further waves of techno- 
logical advance followed in quick succession; 
advances in hardware capacities, in software 
design and in human-machine interfaces, and 
also in communication via local and wide area 
computer networks. Among the innovations 
of this period were the development of the 
first computer-supported group decision sup- 
port systems, in which members of a group of 
decision-makers are equipped with individual 
terminals through which to contribute to the 
build up of a shared view of problem structure, 
projected onto a wall under the guidance of a 
facilitator. It was not long before there followed 
even more dramatic advances in opportunities 
for communication at a distance, through the 
rapid spread of access to the Internet, to e-mail 
and to other new forms of messaging based 
on mobile telecommunication systems. 

The limited scale of investment so far in 
the development of software to support the 
strategic choice approach has offered few 
opportunities to keep pace with these devel- 
opments; even though it has helped to indi- 
cate the wider prospects that these advances 
in technology, coupled with extensions in 
access, have been bringing into view. 

Shortly after John Friend, as initiator of the 
STRAD project, reached normal retirement age 
in 1996, he was to take up a new research and 
development challenge through a 3-year part- 
time contract with the Lincoln School of Man- 
agement, addressed primarily to the extension 
of participatory planning methods in develop- 
ing countries. 

Through this challenging new assignment, 
the platform for experimenting with the 
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application of strategic choice methods and 
the STRAD software was to continue to grow; 
while, the priority in terms of software devel- 
opment turned to the search for international 
partners who could bring both experience in 
relevant fields of application and resources of 
more professional software development and 
marketing expertise. In early 2000, an ambi- 
tious project proposal was submitted from 
Lincoln to a new European Commission pro- 
gramme designed to stimulate the develop- 
ment of technologies to support the concept of 
an information society. The proposal brought 
the Lincoln School together with partners in 
four other European countries, with the aim of 
designing an Internet service to support the 
engagement of citizens in the development of 
local action plans. 

This proposal was to be unsuccessful in 
the competition for funds in a highly com- 
petitive field. Yet the relationships with these 
partners — who include three of the new 
contributors to Chapter 13 — have continued 
to develop. Gradually, negotiations to build an 
alternative base for the further development 
of electronic support to processes of strategic 
choice have been moving in new directions. 
For further news on these developments, the 
reader is referred to the relevant section of the 
companion website, or to the Stradspan web- 
site at www.stradspan.com. 


IMPLICATIONS OF WIDENING 
TECHNOLOGY ACCESS 

FOR PARTICIPATORY 
DECISION-MAKING 


Contrary to what might have been anticipated 
two or three decades ago, growing experi- 
ence with STRAD is pointing to the view 
that experiments in access to flexible decision 
support software of this kind can be more 
quickly and successfully designed with people 
involved in small-scale settings, such as those 
of local community action or small business 
development, than with people engaged in 
the management of larger and more power- 
ful organizations. For those people are likely 


to have already learned to approach their plan- 
ning and management responsibilities in other 
more closely structured ways, designed to 
fit the particular organisational and budgetary 
structures through which corporate planning 
and control functions in those organisations are 
exercised. 

Yet many people who do not work for large 
organizations are now becoming familiar with 
the principles and conventions of information 
and communication technologies through their 
day-to-day access to the graphical user inter- 
face, to the Internet and to cellphone net- 
works, aS access to these technologies has 
become widely diffused to the home, the 
schoolroom, the community centre and other 
meeting places within the wider civil society. 
Members of younger generations repeatedly 
demonstrate that they can acquire knowledge 
of these technological capabilities more rapidly 
and intuitively than members of earlier gener- 
ations. Whether through immersion in interac- 
tive learning programs or in playing computer 
games, they are acquiring impressive skills of 
a kind that have not been passed down from 
earlier generations in the traditional way. 

In Chapter 13, several recent experiences 
are described in introducing strategic choice 
methods — sometimes with support from the 
STRAD software — to people who have little 
or no prior experience of other management 
methods, in a range of experimental settings in 
Africa, South America, Italy, the Netherlands 
and Lincolnshire in England. These accounts 
give a few indications of the potential that 
is now emerging for a widely diffused process 
of experimentation with electronic technolo- 
gies to support and guide participatory decision 
processes in such relatively informal settings. 
Meanwhile, opportunities to support the dif- 
fusion of lessons from such experiments are 
emerging through a range of governmental and 
inter-governmental investment programmes 
designed to support capacity-building for sus- 
tainable development at grass roots level, both 
in developing countries and in the more disad- 
vantaged regions of the developed world. 
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The continuing development of ever-more 
powerful technologies, in combination with 
parallel extensions in access, means that new 
opportunities will continue to emerge for sus- 
tained innovation in forms of support for 
decision-makers who must plan under pres- 
sure, both locally and in broader policy set- 
tings. Yet it is important that questions of 
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appropriate balance between electronic and 
other forms of technology to support respon- 
sible decision-making should be kept under 
continuing critical review. For deep political 
issues of access and empowerment will per- 
sist, and will have to be confronted in a 
responsible way, however dramatic the future 
pace of technological advance may appear. 


11 Extensions in process management 


Since the first edition of this book went to press, opportunities have arisen to apply 
the general approach presented here to the management of ambitious projects on an 
increasingly large scale. Typically, these projects have involved people with many different 
allegiances and cultural backgrounds coming together to address important issues in which 
they have a shared concern. The theme of this chapter will be the challenge of adapting 
the strategic choice approach to extensive projects of this kind, and the further adaptations 
in technology, organisation, process and products which have been evolving in response. 


EXTENSIVE PARTICIPATORY 
PROJECTS AND THE STRATEGIC 
CHOICE APPROACH 


As mentioned in the preface to this edition, 
many extensive projects — though by no means 
all — have been concerned with issues of envir- 
onmental policy in a national or an international 
setting. Some of them have brought together 
participants from different countries of west- 
ern and eastern Europe, building on the suc- 
cess of the earlier projects in the Netherlands 
from which several of the illustrations from 
practice in earlier chapters are drawn. 

The emphasis on environmental policy is no 
accident — for it is this field of policy which, 
more than any other, reflects the current con- 
vergence of two highly significant trends in the 
modern world of policy formulation, planning 
and decision-making. These are: 


1. Agrowing appreciation of the complexity of 
the issues — It is becoming more and more 
clear that the issues we are now facing are 
often of global significance on a time scale 
involving generations far into the future — 
as expressed in the concept of sustainable 
development. Not only are the issues them- 
selves more complex but, at the same time, 
they are being seen as increasingly interre- 
lated — to the extent that what could once 


be seen as externalities have now to be 
handled as central concerns. 

2. A growing emphasis on collaborative meth- 
ods of working — The wider the set of issues 
being addressed, the wider the range of 
interests and organisations that will con- 
sider themselves as having a stake in the 
process — and so the more widely It is now 
becoming recognised that collaborative as 
opposed to adversarial styles of working 
offer the only constructive opportunities for 
effective progress. There is a widespread 
understanding that It is only through their 
involvement in the process that stakehold- 
ers will feel the sense of ownership of the 
results necessary for there to be a high level 
of commitment to their implementation. 


While there is recognised to be still much 
scope for improvement, the proliferation of 
projects based on the ideas of consensus- 
building is increasingly apparent. This has been 
especially evident in projects where the aim 
has been to harmonise policies across inter- 
national boundaries, for example within the 
European Union. 

These two trends have led to three types of 
changes in the political context within which 
extensive projects must be planned; and these 
in turn have called for adaptations in the 
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strategic choice approach. The three main 
changes are: 


1. Extended numbers of participants — The 
wider the set of issues being addressed, 
the wider the range of interests and organ- 
isations that will expect to have a stake in 
the process — and so the larger the num- 
ber of people with a claim to be involved. 
No longer is it sufficient to rely on one or 
two informal workshops, producing quick 
results. It has become important that any 
stakeholder who has the power to make 
things happen — or conversely to block 
things happening — should be an active par- 
ticipant. 

2. Extended channels of communication —- 
The wider the issues, the more attenuated 
become the channels and procedures of 
communication which link the participants 
to their constituents. The more extensive 
the range of participating organisations, the 
more complex will become the required 
procedures of authorisation, resource com- 
mitment and control. In particular, those 
representing governmental organisations 
will have to assure those to whom they 
are accountable that they are undertaking a 
finite project with prescribed forms of out- 
come. 

3. Extended time-frames — An important con- 
sequence of this is that time scales become 
extended if lasting progress towards agree- 
ment is to be secured. A process has to 
be designed which may often extend over 
1 or 2 years, with successive meetings of 
many different types, managed together as 
a series with ample time allowed for main- 
taining the link between representatives 
and their constituents. 


All these broad trends reflect a growth in the 
complexity of the organisational and political 
context within which the search for progress is 
set. Therefore, they require that greater atten- 
tion be given to the design of the more political, 
as opposed to the more technical, aspects of 
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the work. There have been the following con- 
sequences for the adaptation of the strategic 
choice approach: 


in the overall design of the process, consider- 
ably greater attention has had to be given to 
the design of the work that has to be done in 
the political arena, as presented in Figure 89, 
as against the technical domain; 

an increased emphasis is required on meth- 
ods designed to help participants to work 
with each other, as much as with the com- 
plexities of the issues they are addressing; 
it becomes important to simplify the analyt- 
ical methods used as far as possible, espe- 
cially where there are differences of culture 
and mother tongue among the participants; 
concepts relating to the management of 
uncertainty may have to be kept in the back- 
ground of the work rather than brought to the 
foreground in the early stages, as they are 
sometimes seen as threatening and can be 
stressful until some level of trust has built up; 
it becomes necessary to reinforce the skills 
involved in process management, by introdu- 
cing other third-party skills from such related 
fields as mediation and alternative dispute 
resolution; 

it becomes increasingly difficult for one per- 
son to handle effectively the extended facili- 
tation role; so a requirement arises for the 
formation of facilitation teams — often calling 
for aplanned investment in training in facilita- 
tion skills; 

it has become necessary to reconcile the 
cyclic process with the linear principles of 
conventional project planning and to agree 
a clear series of stages through which pro- 
gress towards outcomes can be monitored; 
it becomes important to give more explicit 
attention to the challenge of actively man- 
aging the process within an extended organ- 
isational context, throughout all phases of a 
project. 


For all these reasons, the strategic choice 


toolbox as presented in earlier chapters has 
come to be supplemented, in the manage- 
ment of extensive projects, by various further 
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concepts, processes, techniques and meth- 
ods. Some of these have been borrowed 
from other toolboxes — with adaptations where 
appropriate — while others take the form of 
more direct extensions to the concepts and 
methods presented in earlier chapters. The 
main purpose of this chapter is to introduce the 
extended principles of process management 
which have evolved as a result of a decade 
of experience in the management of extens- 
ive projects. A few more specific examples will 
also be given of the more specific adaptations 
that have been introduced in the technology 
and the organisation of the strategic choice 
approach, and in the strategies used to capture 
both the visible and the invisible products. 


A TWIN-TRACK APPROACH 


The argument that any process of strategic 
choice involves a subtle interplay between rel- 
atively technical and relatively political types of 
work was first introduced in the discussion of 
the basic process diagram of Figure 8, and was 
developed further in Chapters 4 and 9. This line 
of argument culminated in the presentation of 
a general model — Figure 89 — indicating an 
intricate web of relationships linking a technical 
domain; a political arena and a field of opera- 
tions. 

To reflect the increased complexity and sig- 
nificance of the political arena in the circum- 
stances of an extensive project, an extended 
model of the process has now evolved, based 
on the concept of a twin-track approach. This 
model is based on a recognition of parallel and 
interdependent streams of work for the tech- 
nical domain and for the political arena. 

These streams have come to be known 
as the technical and the socio-political work 
streams. The phrase ‘socio -political’ is used 
as a means of reassuring senior civil servants 
that their role is not being seen as intruding on 
that of elected politicians. This point can also 
be reflected by talking of a policy stream rather 
than a political stream — and this is the term 
that will be adopted in this chapter. 


The two streams of work play complement- 
ary roles in the overall process: 


1. the work in the technical stream involves 
managing the complexity of the issues, so 
as to develop confidence in the quality of 
the results; 

2. the work in the policy stream involves 
managing the conflicting positions of those 
involved, so as to develop commitment to 
the results. 


It is important for the participants to recog- 
nise that the distinction is one between types 
of work rather than between types of roles. 
Indeed, those in more technical roles often 
have a significant part to play in the policy as 
well as the technical work streams and it is 
helpful to keep them aware of this reality. Like- 
wise, those in policy roles may make contribu- 
tions to the technical work streams, although 
pressures on their time will often limit the 
extent of these. 

Most conventional planning projects begin 
with a series of technical stages leading to 
the production of a proposal of some sort, 
for example, a draft plan. Professional norms 
often create an expectation that this be made 
as technically perfect as possible, before work 
begins in a series of political stages aimed at 
developing commitment to that proposal. 

The first diagram of Figure 93 illustrates this 
relationship — recognising that, fora short while 
at least, the two types of work may run in par- 
allel, and also that each stage may in practice 
involve work of a cyclic rather than a strictly 
linear nature. 

It is at the interface between the two 
types of work that the all-important process 
of consensus-building takes place. Conven- 
tionally, however, the duration of this inter- 
face is so short that the opportunities for 
consensus-building become severely limited. 
If these opportunities are to be increased, it is 
important that both types of work should start 
as early as possible in the life of a project. This 
means extending the length of the interface, as 
illustrated in the second diagram of Figure 93. 
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In an extensive project, this can be 
achieved through structuring the overall pro- 
ject timetable with reference to an agreed 
schedule of events, each with an emphasis 
on consensus-building at the policy—technical 
interface, and each usually involving a substan- 
tial number of people. The progress of the 
overall project can then be managed through 
commitments on the part of those involved in 
both work streams to the production of draft 
documents in preparation for future events. 

The policy work and the technical work 
in combination can be viewed as covering 
the four modes of work which together form 
the basic process model of the strategic choice 
approach — shaping and choosing within the 
political arena, together with designing and 
comparing within the technical domain. To 
further clarify the nature of the work involved 
in each mode, it has been found helpful to 
sub-divide these activities further, as follows: 


POLICY WORK 
scoping ) 
| shaping 
2 mode 
focusing 
packaging 
| choosing 
be mode 
committing J 
TECHNICAL WORK 
generating | 
shaping 
scheming mode 
assessing 
| choosing 
L mode 
balancing J 


Several of the terms introduced above reflect 
the terminology of specific strategic choice 
concepts introduced in earlier chapters — for 


example, the terminology of the problem 
focus, the decision scheme and the commit- 
ment package. Some correspondences will 
also be noticed with the terms used to describe 
the principal process windows of the STRAD 
software, as illustrated in Figure 90. 

The fundamental relationship between the 
policy work and the technical work is illustrated 
in the third diagram of Figure 93. This model 
has become known as the political—technical 
U-loop. Recognising that each stage of policy 
work will rarely in practice follow a linear logic, 
each policy stage is shown as a cycle, involving 
inputs not only from previous cycles but also 
from what Is described in Figure 89 as the field 
of operations. The outputs of each policy cycle 
will then provide inputs to later cycles, together 
with any agreed policies or actions directed 
towards the field of operations. 

In the diagram, each technical cycle is seen 
as, in effect, an extension of the middle part of 
a political cycle. It begins with inputs from the 
first part of the political cycle, taking the form 
of agreed directions for the work sometimes 
expressed in ‘terms of reference’. It ends with 
some form of recommendation or proposal, 
providing input to the latter part of the polit- 
ical cycle — often taking the form of a draft 
document. 

What is essential is that the two streams 
of work should not be taken forward in isola- 
tion; rather, it is important that the interaction 
between them should be carefully structured. 
The principle of the political-technical U-loop, 
as illustrated in Figure 93, offers an important 
conceptual reference point in doing this. How- 
ever, if it is to provide practical guidance over 
the course of an extensive project, it has first 
to be adapted to the gradually changing nature 
of the work carried out at Successive stages. 


APPLYING THE CONCEPTS 
TO PROJECT PLANNING 


The design of any major project involves plan- 
ning some progression of activities extending 
from its beginning to its intended end date, 
related in some way to the passage of time. 
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The purpose of formalising this is to enable all 
those involved to keep track of what is going 
on at any time. 

The following set of terms indicates the 
changing emphasis of both the policy work 
and the technical work over the course of any 
extensive project: 


policy work _ technical work 





1 Initiation structuring 
2 orientation generating 
3  preferencing evaluating 
4 revision composition 
5 agreement finalisation 


In practice, it is usual for more than one kind 
of work to be in progress at any particular time, 
even though the primary emphasis will tend to 
shift gradually over the course of a project. 

In order to reflect this shift, it has been found 
helpful to view the progression of a project 
in terms of a succession of linked U-loops, in 
which the nature of the work to be done at 
the policy—technical interface changes, as well 
as the nature of the work within each of the 
policy and technical streams. This progression 
is reflected in the first diagram of Figure 94. 

In Figure 94 five sorts of activity are iden- 
tified which, based on experience, are suited 
to interactive working at the political-technical 
interface. These are summarised in the 
acronym ISCRA: 


Identifying the Issues 

Setting the Structure 

Confirming the Course 

Reviewing the Recommendations 
Approving any Amendments 


[P/O |n'= 


It will be noticed in Figure 94 that these five 
activities do not proceed strictly in step with 
the five sorts of work in the political arena 
and the technical domain. In particular, the two 
closely intertwined technical cycles of gener- 
ating and evaluating are shown as appearing 
together between Setting the Structure and 
Confirming the Course. 

It will also be noticed that the primary inputs 
to the early stages (| and S) are shown as 


coming from the political arena, whereas the 
primary inputs to the later stages (C, R and A) 
are shown as coming from the technical 
domain. This change in emphasis recognises 
that, in an extensive project where there 
are many diverse interests at stake, value 
judgements are required in order to identify 
what are the key issues to be addressed, and 
thus give direction to the technical work. The 
contrast here is with more conventional mod- 
els of planning in which technical issues are 
regarded as dominant in the early stages. 

However, this relationship does not extend 
throughout the process. Towards the end, 
those in more technical roles will tend to 
become more proactive, as it becomes neces- 
sary to draw the threads together and prepare 
documents for the approval of those who carry 
political accountability for the project. 

The most important practical challenge can 
then be seen as one of designing, over the 
course of a project, the settings within which 
the work at the policy—technical interface is to 
be done. In an extensive project, it has become 
usual for much of this work to be carried out 
in the course of relatively large events which 
are sometimes called strategic discussions or 
stakeholder dialogue. These discussions are 
designed to bring together a considerable num- 
ber of people in both policy roles and relatively 
technical roles. Some of the work may, how- 
ever, be done in smaller sub-group meetings of 
various kinds. At other times — especially at the 
beginning or end of a project — it will be appro- 
priate for all the participants to come together 
for events of a more celebratory nature. 

The number of full strategic discussions 
scheduled over the course of a project will 
depend on the project context. In a project 
designed to be completed in a few months 
there may be relatively few, whereas as many 
as seven or eight strategic discussions may be 
scheduled in the case of an international pro- 
ject extending over 2 years or more. 

A strategic discussion is usually planned to 
extend over at least one full day and usually 
two days, in the course of which various 
more specific activities — sometimes called 
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‘work bites’ — will be scheduled, often in 
series but sometimes in parallel. Many of 
these work bites will involve interactive work- 
ing, but others may involve a more reactive 
style of work. The overall nature of the work 
done in a Strategic discussion can therefore be 
described as inter-reactive in nature. 

As might be expected, the nature of the joint 
work carried out in such meetings is designed 
to be different from the nature of the work nor- 
mally carried out in either the political arena or 
the technical domain. For there are only certain 
forms of consensus-building activity that such 
mixed groups can be expected to undertake. 
As is also to be expected, the nature of this 
work will change through time to reflect the 
changing emphases of the work within both 
the political arena and the technical domain. 

In an extensive project involving many 
participants, it becomes a practical necessity 
that most of the primary inputs and outputs 
take the form of documents of some kind. At 
some stages, these may be relatively formal 
papers; at other times, they may be briefer and 
more informal. This will depend on the overall 
scale of the project as well as on the progress 
that has so far been achieved. 


THE EXTENDED ISCRA MODEL 


In planning major projects, it has become com- 
mon practice to apply the ISCRA model not 
just to the project as a whole, conceived as a 
unitary work programme, but to a set of inter- 
related work bites, each associated with the 
production of a different type of document- 
ary output. Each document is developed incre- 
mentally over the course of the project and 
becomes a self-contained report on that part of 
the work — ultimately forming one of the main 
sections of the overall project document. 

A typical set of work bites and their asso- 
ciated documents forms the left hand side of 
the lower diagram in Figure 94. The names and 
titles used to identify the work bites are not 
sacrosanct and, indeed, the whole set, which 
has been designed to conform to relatively 
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familiar models of strategic planning, should be 
adapted to the project in hand. 

The ISCRA sequence of activities is then 
applied to each work bite of the project spe- 
cific set. This resulting framework is then used 
for the phased drafting and revision of a series 
of documents — one for each of the bites. The 
work in each is usually scheduled to begin at 
different stages of the project, then to run in 
parallel with the others to phased completion 
dates, as shown in the right hand part of the 
lower diagram in Figure 94. In fact, the work 
represented in the first few columns and the 
last few columns is usually undertaken react- 
ively, and only the central columns are used In 
this way. 

It is important to reiterate that this some- 
what ‘pure’ generalised model is intended only 
as a framework for the design of a process 
specific to the requirements of each project — 
depending on such variables as the complex- 
ity of the issues, the number of stakehold- 
ers and the time available. It is common for 
documents to be combined and/or some of 
the steps brought together or extended in 
time. For example, the Information and Prob- 
lem Focus documents together can be seenas 
a database; the Options and Overall Strategy 
documents combine to form a strategy, and 
the Operational Initiatives and On-going Man- 
agement documents could provide the basic 
components for an action plan (see the illustra- 
tion from practice in Figure 95). 

There are two important advantages in the 
application of the extended ISCRA model as a 
general framework for the design of extensive 
planning projects. 


1. Firstly, it provides a practical means of 
reconciling the principle of cyclic continuity 
as discussed in Chapter 4 with the expect- 
ation of steady and sustained progress 
which is so vital to most of the participants — 
and their sponsors — in any project of this 
nature. For example, opportunities will still 
remain to review the focus of the pro- 
ject, and to reformulate the options, even 
when the project is well advanced, as the 
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participants develop closer mutual under- 
standing and as they adjust to any important 
changes in their working environment. 

2. Secondly, the extended ISCRA model 
provides a framework for the design of 
sufficiently compact ‘work bites’ even in 
relatively large strategic discussion meet- 
ings to be sub-divided in such a way as to 
give each participant a series of meaningful 
parts to play, working for much of the time 
in relatively small sub-groups with defined 
types of outcome which have a recognis- 
able role in the overall project design. 


EXTENSIONS TO THE PROJECT 
ORGANISATION 


One significant extension to the principles of 
organisation as discussed in Chapter 9, and 
illustrated in Figure 84, concerns the overall 
management of a project. 

In an extensive project, it is especially import- 
ant that there should be a recognised project 
leader who carries continuous responsibility 
for the overall management of the project, yet 
who draws authority from an extended pro- 
ject group which includes representation of all 
the main interests involved. In a typical large 
environmental project, these will include vari- 
ous governmental bodies plus a range of organ- 
isations representing business and community 
interests. 

This project group carries the ultimate 
responsibility not only for the conduct of the 
project work itself, but also for the production 
of a management programme or implementa- 
tion document through which the work will be 
carried forward into the field of operations, to 
influence future decision-making after the pro- 
ject comes to an end. 

In the formation of the project group, it can 
be important to go through explicit processes 
of stakeholder analysis — preferably extending 
beyond the kind of brief brainstorming exer- 
cise which is often considered adequate in 
a more limited project setting. Various meth- 
ods of stakeholder analysis are available (GTZ, 
1991; Wilcox, 1994) which not only enable lists 


of stakeholders to be identified, but also help 
in understanding the positions they might be 
expected to adopt, the factions or coalitions 
which might be expected to form, and the pos- 
sible strategies through which they might be 
approached when invited to participate in the 
project work. 

It is important too that an extended view be 
taken of what are referred to in Figure 84 as 
the reference and representative groupings. In 
an extensive project, it has been found use- 
ful to introduce an extended concept of a ref- 
erence network, emphasising that the task of 
developing this falls on all those who become 
directly involved in the project work. For the 
reference network is intended to tap into the 
personal networks of all participants, who are 
encouraged to suggest the names of individu- 
als whom they consider should be included in 
the first instance. From this basis the network 
can be allowed to grow freely, encouraging 
anyone who shows an interest to join. 

Members of this wider network can then 
be kept in touch with the course of the 
project work through a periodic project news- 
letter, and encouraged to contribute by provid- 
ing inputs of information or opinion through 
whatever channels are available. In some cir- 
cumstances it may be appropriate to invite 
them to particular sessions of the project 
group — for example in the evening between 
the two days of a strategic discussion. The 
membership of this reference network will 
tend to expand over the course of a project 
as more and more people find out that the 
work is in progress — ultimately evolving into an 
implementation network focused directly on 
the often complex processes of implementing 
the agreements reached. 

Wherever it is important that the project 
group should have a larger membership — 
as is especially the case in international pro- 
jects — It becomes essential that smaller, more 
flexible sub-groups be formed to carry out 
certain aspects of the project group’s work 
at some stages of the process. There is no 
intention that these groups should take over 
the responsibilities of the project group — they 
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are merely intended to enable it to work more 
effectively. 

It is usual to view such groups as falling 
into one or other of two categories — task 
groups, which are primarily responsible for 
more technical aspects of the work, and in 
particular for preparing specific outcomes of 
this for handling within the project group; and 
guidance groups, which are responsible for 
policy aspects and can act as political sounding 
boards where necessary. 

Whereas the task groups will tend to oper- 
ate ina proactive style, developing proposals for 
consideration in the full project group, the guid- 
ance groups will tend to play a more reactive 
or responsive role, acting as a sounding board 
where necessary — typically, during the final 
stages inthe preparation of specific documents. 

In an extensive project, as in any other, con- 
tinuous management through a relatively com- 
pact core group between one scheduled event 
and another is crucial. Typically this group will 
be enlarged to include at least one process 
consultant, whose role is to advise the core 
group on matters of organisation, communica- 
tion, process management, network develop- 
ment and project methodology. These people 
will usually be centrally involved also in the stra- 
tegic discussions and many of the sub-group 
meetings, acting as facilitators as and when 
required. 

It is also important in some circumstances 
that the core group includes a technical sup- 
port team, with expert knowledge of the sub- 
stance of the issues. Its members are likely to 
be consultants, though this is not necessarily 
so; they will often have a role in assisting any 
administrative staff in compiling the document- 
ation necessary to keep the process moving 
forward, based on the directions indicated by 
the project group. 


EXTENSIONS TO PROCESS 
MANAGEMENT SKILLS 


An important point to recognise, especially 


for those who are accustomed to the man- 
agement of more conventional projects, Is 
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that the management of extensive participa- 
tory projects calls not only for practical pro- 
ject management skills of the kind which are 
widely recognised as vital to the success of 
any large and complex project, but also for 
more subtle skills of process management. 
The more extensive the project in terms of 
the range of interests involved, the higher will 
be the premium on skills oriented towards the 
building of such invisible products as synergy, 
mutual understanding and commitment, along- 
side the incremental growth of more visible 
products. 

Furthermore, it is important to recognise 
that process management in such a context 
involves much more than the skill of facilitat- 
ing progress within a single working group — 
even though this has come to be regarded as 
the key to success in managing a more inten- 
sive ‘one-off’ strategic choice workshop. Ser- 
ious attention must also be given to a range 
of complementary skills, to each of which the 
strategic choice approach is relevant to a dif- 
ferent extent. 

These skills cannot be dealt with in detail 
here, but there follow outline descriptions 
which are intended to give readers some idea 
of what is involved and of ways in which their 
own acquired skills might be extended and 
improved: 


e Organisational/group development skills — 
The concept of the extended ‘project organ- 
isation’ — as expressed in Figures 84 and 
85, and further developed in this chapter — 
provides plenty of scope for creative use of 
organisational and group design skills. The 
concept of dynamic grouping described in 
Chapter 9 is highly relevant both at this level 
and at the level of designing sub-group work 
within a strategic discussion event. 

e Process design skills — In the design of 
strategic discussion events on inter-reactive 
principles, the concept of flexible scheduling 
discussed in Chapter 9 plays an important 
role. The use of ‘flexi-time’ (time put aside for 
use when that use becomes more clear) and 
‘slop’ (allowing more time than is technically 
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necessary for each task) represents a recog- 
nition of process uncertainty and can provide 
vital opportunities for the facilitation team to 
respond to the needs of the participants as 
they are expressed. 

Network management skills — Recognition 
of people on the fringe of the regular pro- 
ject organisation, who nevertheless have a 
serious interest in the subject, can offer the 
basis for building a broader consensus than 
would otherwise be possible. The challenge 
is that, while setting up an extended project 
network as described earlier is not difficult, 
without proper maintenance it will just fade 
away. For this reason members of the net- 
work can become the main target audience 
for regular project newsletters, while innova- 
tive thinking in process design can provide 
occasional opportunities during strategic dis- 
cussions to obtain input from the wider net- 
work. Two-way communication within the 
network can also be enabled by encouraging 
written inputs, using methods ranging from 
simple questionnaires to exercises using the 
Delphi method (Moore, 1987). 

Effective negotiation/participation skills — 
These skills are sometimes thought of as 
useful mainly at the point of interaction; but 
it is now recognised that the way in which 
any negotiation or interaction is initiated, 
the amount of effort put into preparation, 
and the attention paid to follow-up actions 
can be just as critical, in the context of a 
wider understanding of process (Hawkins 
and Hudson, 1986). The concept of strategic 
choice as a continuous learning process, as 
presented in earlier chapters, is significant in 
this respect. 

Skills in the management of information 
flows — The effect of the strategic choice 
approach here Is to introduce new perspec- 
tives on the type of information being com- 
municated. Conventional approaches focus 
on what is known, and there is a strong 
emphasis on facts. Recognition of uncer- 
tainty, as in strategic choice, leads to an 
emphasis on what is not known and the 
range of assumptions which may have to 


be made. What is more, the focus changes 
from aconcentration on uncertainties of type 
UE (i.e. data) to a more balanced approach 
in which peoples’ values and intentions 
become equally important. 

Project evaluation skills — The more exten- 
sive a project, the more important it 
becomes to build in explicit methods for 
keeping track of progress at each stage. For, 
the more any personal feelings of either sat- 
isfaction or dissatisfaction can be shared, 
the more opportunities will be created for 
the process manager to make adjustments 
in the subsequent process, as well as to 
demonstrate that it is being managed in a 
truly participatory way. Evaluation exercises 
may be either at a micro scale — involving 
quick checks taken during interactive work- 
shops — or at a macro scale where the sub- 
ject is the whole project and where it is 
leading. The latter type of evaluation is usu- 
ally most relevant some way into the pro- 
ject, and can be used to switch the focus 
of the group to finishing the project as well 
as to obtain important process-related feed- 
back. This principle applies to both the visible 
and the invisible products of the process. So 
far as the visible products are concerned, 
the division of the work into manageable 
‘work bites’ within parallel streams of work 
can provide a useful basis for assessing pro- 
gress. As discussed in Chapter 9, it is not 
so easy to keep track of the development 
of invisible products: although they are often 
made a part of open evaluations within the 
project group, a more sensitive way Is for 
core group members to check continuously 
with participants at a personal level. 
Conflict mediation skills — So far the prin- 
cipal ‘third party’ role discussed has been 
that of facilitator, which may be adopted by 
an individual or a team. The task is to enable 
effective utilisation of the time of people 
with diverse responsibilities and skills, with 
respect to the prevention of open conflict 
among the key objectives. However, it is only 
realistic to expect that unproductive conflict 
will occur from time to time and, when it 
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does, it is helpful to have available the medi- 
ation skills to manage it. The main difference 
between mediation and facilitation is that 
the mediator will soend more time with the 
conflicting parties separately, helping them 
come to terms with the needs of the other 
side — especially with respect to the rela- 
tionship with their constituents. He or she 
is also likely to be a little more involved in 
the substantive content, and the concept of 
‘options for mutual gain’ can play a useful 
role. The use of a progress package in resolv- 
ing conflict is also significant here, as conflict 
is often based on differing opinions about the 
assumptions to be made. Use of the idea of 
a contingency plan in case of the assump- 
tion being wrong can provide just the break- 
through which is needed. 

e Project planning skills This can be viewed in 
terms of process design at the scale of the 
project as a whole rather than at that of the 
individual interactive event. The basic stra- 
tegic choice concept of cyclic continuity is 
most relevant here, and the ISCRA process 
provides the framework for putting it into 
action. The more extensive the project, the 
more important too that process manage- 
ment should become seen as a team activity; 
for it can become a heavy load for any indi- 
vidual to carry alone, and the process can be 
much enriched when each member of a pro- 
ject management team has the opportunity 
to draw on the experience and resources of 
others. 


CREATING A CONTEXT FOR 
SUCCESS IN EXTENSIVE PROJECTS 


Experience has repeatedly shown that the suc- 
cess of an extensive participatory project does 
not depend on the quality of its project man- 
agement alone, even when the importance of 
good process management is fully recognised 
and applied. 

The experience of ambitious projects that are 
set up to address complex areas of policy — 
and, in particular, of environmental policy — has 
been that a project can only be expected to be 
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fully successful if the conditions for success 
are in place at the outset. This has proved gen- 
erally true, but is especially the case where the 
project has had trans-national sponsorship and 
the aim has been to work towards harmonisa- 
tion of policies between different nation states 
with different languages and cultures. 

The effectiveness of such a context has 
been found to depend critically on the follow- 
ing three conditions: 


1. a significant set of issues which is agreed 
to be of sufficient common concern; 

2. an experienced project leader with a clear 
understanding of process management 
issues, aS a focus for the project manage- 
ment team; 

3. an internal sponsor highly placed in the 
client organisation, with a commitment to 
seeing the project conducted in an inter- 
active participatory way. 


While these aspects are indeed critical, and 
their absence is likely to make a project 
extremely difficult — if not impossible, there are 
others which it may be possible to influence 
to some extent. These are listed here in an 
approximate descending order of significance: 


e a long enough project in terms of the time 
available for developing the long-term ‘added 
value’ represented by the invisible products; 

e a committed project group which believes 
in the benefits of the proposed style of 
working, or is at least willing to suspend its 
disbelief; 

e an external sponsor who plays a similar sup- 
porting role as the internal sponsor, but from 
outside the organisation; 

e a non-hostile culture in the ‘client’ organisa- 
tion or organisations, so that the work Is not 
constantly under threat of being sabotaged; 

e an appropriate workplace which is some- 
what larger than normal, with good light, 
ventilation and uncluttered walls. 


The absence of all these characteristics of an 
appropriate context is likely to make the suc- 
cessful conduct of an extensive participatory 
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project impossible. However we have never 
experienced such a serious case. The most 
likely explanation for this is that, in such a 
situation, this type of project would ever be 
mooted, let alone get to the stage of serious 
consideration. 

So it is probable that all is not lost. While it 
may be difficult or impossible to create these 
conditions if they are not already in place, it 
may be possible to influence them to some 
extent. Therefore, in the initial negotiations 
leading up to the launch of a project, it is vital to 
discuss explicitly how far such conditions can 
be fulfilled. 

Where any shortfalls exist, it will pay to 
review ways in which they might be substi- 
tuted. If this proves impossible, the practical 
question to be faced is one of how SCA 
can be adapted to address any of the more 
negative characteristics that may have been 
recognised. This is where the process man- 
agement skills described above, such as those 
of organisational development, process design 
and project evaluation, will play a crucial role. 
Inevitably there will be much uncertainty to be 
managed, and there is likely to be a case for 
applying the concept of the progress package 
to the management of the process itself. It will 
then be a case of careful negotiation to balance 
the needs of all the key stakeholders without 
sacrificing the viability of the approach. 

The management of an extended project is a 
process that offers rich opportunities to many 
people for many kinds of learning. One of the 
most important forms of learning concerns the 
highly complex process of managing the pro- 
gress of the overall project, linking together 
the technical and political work by appropri- 
ate design of interfaces at every stage of the 
ISCRA sequence. The more ambitious the pro- 
ject, the more important it becomes that the 
lessons learnt from it be taken on board in 
the design of any future projects of similar 
scope. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PRACTICE 


Figure 95 on the next page presents an illustra- 
tion from practice showing interpretations of 
the ISCRA sequence presented in this chapter. 
As in the case of the illustrations from prac- 
tice at the end of Chapters 5 to 8, this figure 
is accompanied by a commentary to explain 
more about the context of the European policy 
projects concerned. 
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COMMENTARY ON FIGURE 95 


These illustrations from practice have been 
taken from the European Commission's pro- 
gramme to develop implementation plans for 
the Union's waste management policy. There 
are examples from two of their six projects, 
each focused on a different priority waste 
stream. 

They are both taken from flip charts that 
formed parts of the photo-reports of Core 
Group meetings. They demonstrate clearly the 
messy process of adaptation that the ‘pure’ 
generalised model illustrated in Figure 94 has 
to be put through. The circumstances of each 
project can be very different, thus influencing 
the process management decisions about how 
the model can best be made to work in each 
case. 


1. The upper example comes out of the project 
on the management of building and demoli- 
tion waste, which was carried out in Ber- 
lin and Brussels. The flip charts illustrated 
were drawn up during a session which took 
place some way into the project, but not yet 
as far as half way. 

The left hand chart shows how the 
ISCRA activities have, in some cases, been 
doubled up to be handled together in one 
session - while, in others, they have been 
extended to take place over several ses- 
sions. This is quite normal, and reflects how 
difficult and/or controversial that part of the 
work is expected to be. 

Also on the left hand chart it can be 
seen that some of the ISCRA activities 
have been programmed to end together so 
that the documents can be more strongly 
coordinated and released as one. The sev- 
eral vertical areas which have been outlined 
near the middle of the time scale each rep- 
resent a programme of work for a strategic 
discussion. 


The right hand flip chart shows at the top 
the simple ISCRA sequence. Indicated on it 
are the areas where the participants involved 
in the policy work stream are expected to 
be more proactive (i.e. in the early stages), 
and those areas where the technical work 
will take over the lead — albeit guided by 
policy input (i.e. the later stages). Below this 
isan abstracted version of the ISCRA pattern 
from the left hand chart. On this are indicated 
the areas where strategic discussions are 
less useful (i.e. the triangles to the left and 
right), and, by deduction, the areas where 
they are most useful (i.e. in the middle). 

2. The lower example comes out of the pro- 

ject on the management of electric and 
electronic waste, which was carried out in 
Rome and Brussels. The flip charts illus- 
trated were drawn up during a session 
which took place very early in the project 
before it had really got started. 
Here the main concern was to work out how 
the project could be completed in a much 
shorter time span than had been the norm 
up till then. This is reflected in the more 
vertical shape of the ISCRA pattern, which 
was achieved by not only doubling up activ- 
ities, but ‘tripling’ them up in some cases. 
Another way to finish more quickly was to 
reduce the work to be done, and the sac- 
rifice of the on-going management of the 
plan was considered to be feasible in this 
case. This is reflected in the fact that there 
are only six rows as opposed to seven in the 
other example. 


Probably the most important point arising 
from these examples is the value of the ISCRA 
model as a structure for communication. It 
can serve the project management team well 
in their difficult process discussions, which 
are necessary when one tries to combine the 
advantages of cyclic working with the linear 
constraints of most organisations. 
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12 Invention, transformation 


and interpretation 


In our early chapters we took care to present our view of the Strategic Choice ‘toolbox’ as 
a coherent and balanced whole. Yet we acknowledged from the very first page of our first 
chapter that it would be too much for us to expect readers to embrace the strategic choice 
approach (SCA) as a complete new framework for planning or management, without critical 
comparison with what they have learnt from other sources — including, in the case of more 
mature decision-makers, their own working experiences as managers or consultants. 


So it should be no surprise that many people have taken on our ideas in a selective 
way. They have imported features of the strategic choice toolbox to their own practices 
wherever it seems to make sense to them to do so, adapting their language to the situations 
they meet where they feel it will better serve their own needs and - often crucially — to 
the needs of the stakeholders they are there to help and to serve. In this kind of process, 


they have introduced differences of many kinds, as we have ourselves. 


ADAPTATIONS IN WORKING 
METHODS 


As described in Chapter 11, many people 
alongside whom we have worked, especially 
on relatively extensive projects involving inter- 
active workshop methods, have devised cre- 
ative ways of combining methods from the 
strategic choice toolbox with complementary 
methods from other sources — especially in 
situations where people have not only to learn 
ways of handling the complexities of the issues 
before them, but also to learn ways of working 
constructively with each other. 

In each of the five sections that follow, 
examples will be given of adaptations to the 
strategic choice toolbox that tend to arise at 
successive stages of project work. These can 
be loosely related to the successive stages in 
the ISCRA sequence described in Chapter 11; 


and also to the strategic choice cycle of 
Figure 8. 


e engaging diverse participants in identifying 
iSSUeS; 

distinguishing different levels of choice; 
extending the areas of agreement; 

agreeing preferred ways forward; and 
developing commitment to action proposals. 


The chapter ends with a review of the 
factors to be considered when customising 
the approach to different situations, followed 
by a selection of four further illustrations from 
practice. 


ENGAGING PARTICIPANTS 
IN IDENTIFYING ISSUES 


We have already described, in Chapter 5, a 


general approach to the shaping of problems 
through building up a shared list of issues of 
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e The terminology used in this diagram is indicative only. In practice the language should be 
adapted so that the stakeholders can relate to it easily. 

e There can be as many levels as necessary for comfortable working — 2 to 5 is the normal 
range, with 3 or 4 being the most common. 

e This is not a process so much as a framework for analysis and communication. It is best to 
start wherever it is most comfortable, and to keep moving up, down or across according to 
which is likely to provide the greatest learning experience. 
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concern — issues which may later become vari- 
ously reframed as decision areas, comparison 
areas or uncertainty areas — or in some cases 
as assumptions or constraints. 

When working with diverse participants it 
is helpful to start building consensus in the 
group as early as possible in the process. An 
opportunity for this lies in the generation of 
a first shared list of issues, as this has been 
found to provide a non-threatening means of 
enabling participants to begin working interac- 
tively together. 

Here it is important that the facilitator should 
demonstrate both listening skills and question- 
ing skills. For example, it is quite common 
for the participants to tend, at first, to formu- 
late issues in the form of position statements; 
this can be seriously counterproductive in the 
search for consensus. Here the skilled facili- 
tator can demonstrate ways in which these 
issues can be reformulated in more funda- 
mental terms such as organisational interests 
or personal needs. 

Over time, this process can have the effect 
of making the contributions of different par- 
ticipants more consistent in their language — 
with some issues being reframed in terms 
of broader goals or values, and others in 
terms of more concrete action possibilities 
or contingencies. Some examples of relevant 
questions, sometimes known as ‘restructuring 
heuristics’ (Shakun, 1995), are: 


e So why should this be a problem? 

e What might be the causes of that? 

e Why might we want to do that? 

e If that is a goal, how might we get there? 


Time spent in this kind of discussion can be 
important in demonstrating to the participants 
how their own concerns, which may earlier 
have been expressed in quite diverse ways and 
at diverse levels, can be gradually reframed 
in terms of a shared framework of under- 
standing. Once in this form, the issues can 
be analysed further by clustering similar ones 
together and, where there are many, estab- 
lishing the priorities between them so that a 


collective approach can be taken in deciding 
where to begin. 

Then, more specific concepts of problem- 
structuring from the strategic choice toolbox — 
such as those of the decision area, the decision 
option, the comparison area and the uncer- 
tainty area — can be introduced gradually and 
selectively, as a means of enabling people to 
build together on the inputs that they and the 
other participants have provided. 


DIFFERENTIATING LEVELS 
OF CHOICE 


Towards the end of Chapter 6, the notion was 
introduced that It is sometimes useful to for- 
mulate decision areas at different levels of 
generality. This applies particularly in relatively 
ambitious projects where the participants are 
responsible not only for exploring relatively 
specific choices of action, but also broader, 
more generic policy positions and choices for 
the longer term. 

One of the strengths of the Strategic Choice 
Approach is that it enables people to break 
away from more rigid, linear models of plan- 
ning in which it is Supposed that one should 
begin by setting broad goals and progress- 
ively work downwards towards a more spe- 
cific operational level. Yet, where a need is 
felt for some kind of differentiation of levels of 
choice, SCA can be adapted to this by offer- 
ing a framework for checking the consistency 
of options in either direction. Only two levels 
were suggested in the South Side illustration 
(see Figure 54): one encapsulating more gen- 
eral and long-term issues, and the other spe- 
cific projects and operations. This distinction 
corresponds broadly to the familiar differen- 
tiation of strategy and tactics in military and 
business planning. 

In some extensive projects, it may be help- 
ful to distinguish more than two levels in 
addressing the complexity of the issues identi- 
fied. For example, during a 3-year project con- 
cerned with the development of policy options 
in the preparation of a new generation of 
structure plans that was being introduced in 
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Homogenous Sub-Groups 





Decision Areas Options 
I i 
ii 
iii 
2 i 
ii 
3 i 
ii 
iii 
iv 








This technique can be used with as few as 10 participants but Its real value is 
with 30 or 40. There is no real upper limit, but it must be remembered that the 
more people are involved the more difficult it becomes to find some common 
ground with which to start building. 


The time necessary depends on the number of participants, but it should be 
possible to get the main table on the wall in an hour. If it is taking longer than 
that it is likely that the participants are not ready for it yet. The time required 
for the subsequent ‘give and take’ is much more difficult to judge, and can 
be considerable. However it has to go on until agreement is reached, even if 
that agreement is to go back and review the formulation of decision areas and 
options. 


The amount of space required also depends to some extent on the number of 
participants, but also on the scale of the problem. There are no particular spatial 
requirements, except that the sub-groups should be able to work privately in 
the first round, if possible. 


It is most important that the recording is thoroughly carried out at this stage 
because it provides the only record of the consensus agreements. 


See also the illustration from practice in Figure 99. 


e This type of interaction should only be attempted when the group have had the opportunity to establish 
a reasonable level of trust through working together — for example in agreeing the decision areas and 
options. 

e When the preferences of the homogenous sub-groups have been recorded, and the common ground 
identified, the process of extending it begins where the disagreement is weakest. 

e If such an extension proves difficult, some form of organised reformulation in the light of the ‘needs of 
the other side’ is most likely necessary. 

e See also the illustration from practice in Figure 99. 
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England alongside local government reorgan- 
isation (Hickling, 1978), many choices arose to 
do with the choice of policies either in relation 
to specific planning topics or of a more fun- 
damental nature. Because these three zones 
of concern — strategic, policy and operational — 
seemed to overlap, a four-level differentiation 
was identified (see Figure 95): 
These levels were described as: 


e choices of strategic orientation; 
e choices of strategic policy; 

e choices of operational policy; 

e choices of operational initiative. 


In any other application the number and the 
description of levels can be varied according 
to the range and the complexity of the issues 
identified. In most extensive projects, experi- 
ence suggests that a four-level split is usually 
appropriate. 

The definition of the levels of generality 
should be agreed, at least provisionally, before 
working across levels can begin. There are 
three scales that recur: space, population and 
time, though there can be others that may 
bear consideration in specific cases. The spa- 
tial scale refers to the geographic area relevant 
to the choices being made, which may vary 
from a specific site to a wider region or nation 
state. The population scale refers to the target 
group for the choices being made — probably 
human, but not necessarily so. This could be 
similar to the geographic scale, but is more 
likely to vary from an individual or small group, 
through various sectors, to the total population. 
The time scale is different because there are 
two aspects that are usually relevant. One is as 
in the time horizon of the choices being made 
(when the effects may be experienced), which 
may vary from tomorrow through next year, to 
20 or 50 years from now. The other is as in 
the life expectancy of the choices being made 
(the length of time before they should be re- 
examined), which may be similar to the time 
horizon, but is most often more short-term. 

Any set of levels of choice comprises a 
framework for problem structuring, and need 
imply no particular process for working with 


them. In a hierarchy of choice, it is often 
assumed that one should start at the top and 
work down; yet it has been found equally 
revealing to start at the bottom and work up. 
In the structure plan project (Hickling, 1978), 
some teams started working at all levels at the 
same time. In keeping with the cyclic process 
of strategic choice, we would recommend 
starting wherever it is most comfortable, and 
to keep moving up down, or across according 
to which is likely to provide the greatest 
learning experience. 


FACILITATING EXTENSIONS 
TO THE COMMON GROUND 


Turning to the next stage of ISCRA - 
confirming concepts — consensus will gradually 
develop, as the work of a project proceeds, on 
the nature of the key choices ahead — in stra- 
tegic choice language, the key decision areas — 
and also on the range of realistic options 
available within each, although they may not 
always be presented as such. An approach 
can then be introduced which has come to be 
known as common grounding. The purpose of 
this is first to identify and make visible any 
common ground which already exists among 
the various interests represented; then grad- 
ually to enlarge this. The experience of effect- 
ive negotiators (Fisher and Ury, 1981) confirms 
that this can be a more productive way of work- 
ing towards agreement than focusing more dir- 
ectly on the differences between the parties. 

Common grounding is usually used at some 
stage well into a project, after a sufficient level 
of mutual trust has been built up. In any case 
there will have to have been some activity 
in developing options for mutual gain, lead- 
ing to some reasonably clear choices to be 
made and demonstrating that a minimal level 
of consensus already exists. 

This technique requires that the choices 
faced by the participants should be formulated 
in the form of decision areas and options as in 
AIDA, after which homogenous sub-groups of 
participants (in terms of ‘where they are com- 
ing from’) are formed to decide which of the 
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FIGURE 


98 





What immediate decisions should we take 
(which may include to do nothing yet; to 
undertake direct, partial or holding actions; 
or to make statements of policy)? 


An Elaborated Progress Package 


PROCESS 
CRITERIA FOR 
MANAGEMENT 

OF 
UNCERTAINTY 


Robustness. 
Flexibility. 
Changeability. 


NOTES ON THE 
PROCESS CRITERIA 


Robustness is like ‘rugged’. 
Flexibility refers to keeping future 
connected options open. 
Changeability is opposed to ‘rigidity’. 





What are the crucial assumptions entailed 
(including successful implementation) which, if 
they turn out to have been wrong, would 
make the immediate decisions unwise? 


Sensitivity. 


Sensitivity of the decision to an 
assumption being wrong is a measure 
of the degree to which that assumption 
is ‘crucial’. 





What monitoring system would be sensible 
to keep track of how the crucial assumptions 
are standing up over time — probably using 
indicators? 


Cost. 
Effectiveness. 


Cost refers to all types of resource 
(time; manpower, money, materials). 
Effectiveness is about the provision of 
accurate indicative information. 





What contingency plans will be needed to 
offset the negative effects of not having got 
the crucial assumptions right? 


Where there is no imperative to decide yet, 
what deferred decisions should be identified 
now (including how long they should be 
deferred for)? 


Assurance. 


Opportunity cost 
Confidence (now 
and when the time 
comes to decide). 


Assurance is the level of confidence 
that all will not be lost when crucial 
assumptions are wrong. 


Opportunity cost is what one misses by 
not deciding now. 

Confidence is the increased probability 
of a good decision later. 





Which are the key uncertainties (of all three 
types — UE, UV and UR), which will make 
these deferred decisions difficult when the 
time comes? 


Sensitivity. 
Tractability. 


Sensitivity of a deferred decision to an 
uncertainty is a measure of how ‘key’ 
that uncertainty is. 

Tractability is the practical ease or 
difficulty of reducing an uncertainty. 





What research programme would it be 


appropriate to undertake to reduce the key 
uncertainties before taking the deferred 
decisions? 


What performance specifications, to which 
deferred decisions and/or contingency plans 
must conform, can be formulated now to 
insure a good result? 


Consistency. 
Acceptability. 





Cost refers to all types of resource 
(time, manpower, money, materials). 
Benefit here refers to the expected 
reduction of uncertainty. 


Consistency relates to statements of 
policy (see immediate decisions above). 
Acceptability is for the stakeholders. 





e In designing a progress package it will be helpful to first identify: for whom it is being prepared (the 
decision-taker); what it is aimed to achieve (the strategic orientation); and for how long it should be 


valid (its expected 'life’). 


e If alternative progress packages are to be put forward the process criteria are likely to play as 
important a role in comparing them as the substantive comparison areas - but they may have to be 


explained first. 


e The practical aspects of the commitment (or progress) package in use are described in Chapter 8 — 


they are also relevant here. 
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options they would prefer. The output of these 
groups is then plotted on a simple matrix as 
shown in Figure 97, and the result then opened 
for discussion. 

Common ground is easily identified where 
all the sub-groups choose the same option. It 
is also identified where any option is chosen 
by no sub-group — so there is common ground 
that this option is not supported. It is at this 
stage that it is quite usual for the participants 
to be surprised to find the extent to which they 
already agree. 

Discussion is then aimed at building on the 
common ground, so the focus starts where 
there is least difference in preferences. Typ- 
ically this will be where only one sub-group 
is not in agreement. That sub-group is then 
questioned as follows: ‘How would this option, 
which the others have all chosen, need to 
be modified to make it acceptable to you?’ 
Frequently the changes needed are quite 
simple: a slight change of wording, some joint 
monitoring, or a contingency plan in case of a 
negative outcome. The modification is then put 
to the other sub-groups in the form of: ‘Can you 
live with this proposed modification?’ When 
the changes are genuinely small there is rarely 
a problem, and once again consensus is iden- 
tified. Where the changes required are more 
difficult to agree, and where the differences 
are more evenly split between the sub-groups, 
there is aclear focus for further work. Here, for 
example, a decision area can be set aside until 
later, and another one explored. When only a 
few decision areas remain which require fur- 
ther work, the experience of working together 
successfully will often have had the effect of 
enabling options to be reformulated in a cre- 
ative way so as to resolve the outstanding 
difficulties. 

Where difficulties prove harder to resolve, 
one way of proceeding is to invite the partici- 
pants to join one or other of two competing 
teams, each with its own appointed ‘captain’. 
Each team is then set the challenge of con- 
sidering: ‘What are the needs of the other 
side?’, and reformulating its preferred option 
as an option for mutual gain. 


At this point, the principles of managing 
uncertainty covered in earlier chapters become 
relevant; for they can help people to probe the 
conflicting assumptions which often underlie 
apparent disagreements. Inter-group discus- 
sion can then help to reduce uncertainty both 
about the different values in operation, and 
about the future intentions of relevant parties — 
leading in many cases to agreement on appro- 
priate exploratory actions or contingency plans. 


FRAMING A WAY FORWARD 
IN THE FACE OF UNCERTAINTY 


Chapter 3 concluded with a_ framework 
for managing decisions under uncertainty 
under the name of a commitment package 
(Figure 26). This term has worked well in many 
different situations, but has been found to be 
more difficult to use when more people, and 
thus more different opinions, are involved. It 
has also been found to need elaboration if it 
is to be seriously helpful in aiding continuity. 
As mentioned earlier, we now tend to speak 
more often about a progress package, which 
addresses some of these issues. 

The basic principles are unchanged. How- 
ever it can often be important to expand 
the various elements so that they can be 
addressed more explicitly, and interrelated in 
a more structured way. One format for doing 
this is shown in Figure 98. The two main sec- 
tions remain, but now they are clearly related to 
either the decisions to be taken now, or those 
that are to be deferred. The third section Is 
merely included to clarify some of the quality 
control content which was previously hidden 
within the cells of the table. 

This more explicit structure allows clarifi- 
cation of the role of process criteria for the 
management of uncertainty. Aspects such as 
robustness and flexibility can be used more 
effectively, and others, such as tractability, can 
be introduced. This is not to say that they 
should not be handled alongside, and in the 
same way as, the comparison areas in a regular 
comparison table if that is more comfortable 
for the participants, as illustrated in Figure 24. 
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However it is more usually a case of exploring 
different aspects of comparison, and interpret- 
ation of assessments using substantive com- 
parison areas in the light of uncertainty. This 
can be especially productive when the level 
of conflict in the group begins to undermine 
any progress which is being made towards 
consensus. 

This focus on uncertainty and its manage- 
ment in the form of a progress package 
is important because it opens the way for 
the constructive management of conflict. Not 
only does uncertainty cause conflict — mostly 
through the parties making different assump- 
tions — but the stresses of conflict can cause 
uncertainty. These are the classic ingredients 
of a vicious circle. In an extensive project, 
if one has the means for effectively man- 
aging uncertainty, conflicts can be handled 
constructively — and their negative symptoms 
made to disappear. 


SECURING COMMITMENT 
TO ACTION PROPOSALS 


At a stage when proposals for action start to 
be developed in some depth — often through 
the work of sub-groups charged with gen- 
erating these within specific policy areas or 
from the point of view of a specific group of 
stakeholders —it becomes important to subject 
these to critical scrutiny, and to encourage con- 
structive amendments or counter-suggestions 
by members of other sub-groups. At this stage 
of a major project it has been found helpful to 
use consistently structured action forms with 
a prescribed sequence of headings such as: 


e Description of the action 

e Responsibilities 

e Funding and Cost/Budget 

e Planning (uncertainties, conditions, etc.) 

e Crucialassumptions/‘Critical success factors’ 


A structure such as this offers a means of rela- 
tively easy access to what can be a consider- 
able amount of detailed information, so that it 
can be shared among all the members of the 
wider project group — even in circumstances 
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where conventionally it might be thought more 
appropriate to use such concepts explicitly only 
within the core group. It also provides a way of 
introducing the set of ideas about the manage- 
ment of uncertainty and the design of commit- 
ment (or progress) packages which have been 
described above, thus releasing the potential 
for managing conflict which that allows. Some 
illustrations at the use of action forms in prac- 
tice are presented in Figure 101 at the end of 
this Chapter. 

One technique which can be used to bring 
the proposals of the different sub-groups 
together for display is to create what has 
become known as an action gallery — enabling 
members of other sub-groups to comment and 
add any further suggestions of their own. This 
process can take various forms — including that 
of the carousel! described below — all based on 
the need to allow free interaction between the 
participants in order to achieve a high measure 
of pre-coordination, as described in Chapter 9. 
The principle is that of a picture gallery, in 
which the action forms are displayed in group- 
ings which may be defined in various ways — 
for example, according to those with primary 
responsibility for implementation; according to 
the relevant issues; or accroding to who is 
funding it. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
SOCIO-TECHNICAL DESIGN 


At all stages of a project, opportunities 
arise for exercising creativity not only in the 
methods by which people address the sub- 
stance of the work, but also in the methods 
by which they are helped to work with 
each other. So the challenge can be con- 
ceived as one of socio-technical design (Trist 
and Murray, 1993). The choices open can 
include: (1) devising completely new methods; 
(2) adapting and combining established tech- 
niques; or (3) making a myriad of spontaneous 
adjustments as particular challenges present 
themselves. 


e The Carousel — An example of the first of 
these categories of socio-technical design 
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involves a way of structuring interactions 
between members of different sub-groups 
which has become known as the carousel. 
This has shown itself to be effective at the 
stage where sub-groups have been assigned 
to differentiated but parallel tasks within 
the context of a strategic discussion event. 
This approach involves first inviting the sub- 
groups to work on allotted tasks in different 
corners of a large room, or a Suite of adjoining 
rooms, using flip charts as a means of record- 
ing their progress. Then a schedule is agreed 
whereby the members of each sub-group 
visit the territory of each other sub-group in 
rotation, inspecting the results of their work, 
commenting spontaneously on what they 
see, asking questions on anything which 
appears controversial or unclear, and adding 
their own ideas and opinions if they wish. 

It is essential that one or two members of 
each ‘home’ sub-group should stay behind 
to answer questions, to make notes on the 
points raised and to report back to the other 
members of their own sub-group once they 
have completed their tour and returned to 
base. 


In the second category of socio-technical 
design, there are four well-established and 
reasonably well-known methods which have 
proved to be fully consistent with the strategic 
choice approach. Either in whole or in part, 
these form basic tools in the toolboxes of many 
facilitators. They are: 


e Metaplan (Schnelle, 1973) — This is a com- 
plete approach in its own right, developed 
by the Quickborn Group in Germany in the 
early seventies; however two techniques 
within it have a general application and can 
be used independently. The first is a form of 
brain-writing in which the participants write 
their ideas on small pieces of paper prior to 
sticking them on the wall for further ana- 
lysis — usually a form of clustering. The 
second is the use of small coloured sticky 
spots as a means of collecting opinions 
within a group — whether that is a matter of 
prioritisation ina list of ttems or an evaluation. 


e Brainstorming (Rickards, 1974; van Gundy, 


1981) — This is probably the best-known 
technique, although the word is often used 
with very little understanding of what it 
actually means. There are many derivative 
forms, and it is considered to be the fore- 
runner of most idea-generation methods. 
Nevertheless, application of the rules of the 
classical form ts still the best way of helping 
a group to be creative while also maintaining 
a sense of discipline. 
Nominal Group Technique (Moore, 1987) — 
There are two aspects of this technique 
(usually abbreviated to NGT), which have 
proved valuable in association with strategic 
choice methods. The first is the use of 
sub-groups working together in the same 
room, provided that their tasks are kept the 
same and quite simple. This allows intensive 
interactive working — even for very short 
periods of a minute or so, without the waste 
of time caused by the sub-groups having to 
change rooms frequently. The second is a 
simple sequence starting with the gener- 
ation of ideas (é.g., Issues, options or 
uncertainties) in small groups, leading to the 
formation of a mutually understood joint list, 
then discussion of the relative importance 
of the items on the list — often using the 
sticky spots technique from Metaplan. 
Open Space Technology (Owen, 1985) — This 
is a way of enabling people in large groups to 
work effectively together. It was developed 
about 1985 by an American named Harrison 
Owen, to enable people to come together, 
often in large numbers and usually repres- 
enting enormous diversity, to pool their ideas 
for creative and collaborative action. The 
events generally last from one to three days, 
and can involve 10-1000 or more people. 
The secret of Open Space Technology is 
that it is based on the passion and responsib- 
ility of the participants. All that is provided is 
a structure, a process, and logistic support. 
Thus after the opening phase, in which the 
agenda is devised collectively, manage- 
ment and performance of the process is 
effectively given over to the participants 
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themselves. This includes the means of 
reporting in a very short space of time. 

It is a pre-requisite that the central 
theme must be of genuine concern to all 
involved. This provides an essential focus 
for maintaining the relevance of diverse 
contributions, and is best formulated with 
an action orientation 


It is in the third area of socio-technical design — 
that of spontaneous adjustments — that com- 
binations and variations of these techniques 
are often devised. There are many choices to 
be made, not only about which techniques to 
use when, but also about how they are to be 
introduced. Questions of who does what with 
whom; the sequence and duration of activities; 
and adjustments to the physical layout of the 
room(s) can often be all-important in sustaining 
the momentum and spirit of participative work. 

For example, sub-groups can be formed in 
different ways — either to be as mixed as pos- 
sible in their memberships or to be more homo- 
geneous in terms of the interests or disciplines 
they represent. The tasks assigned to each sub- 
group may be the same; variations on a theme; 
or completely different. Also, it is possible to 
draw on approaches which combine elements 
of individual, sub-group and plenary work, not 
only to demonstrate how each participant can 
make a full contribution from the start, but also 
to start to build on the contributions of others. 
These are choices which should not be made 
lightly because the outcomes can vary accord- 
ing to continually changing circumstances. 


CUSTOMISING THE STRATEGIC 
CHOICE APPROACH 


The various concepts, processes, techniques 
and methods presented inthis chapter as exten- 
sions and adaptations to the strategic choice 
approach have been devised in response to the 
needs of those involved. They cover, between 
them, all the aspects of the A-TOPP model — 
Approach : Technology, Organisation, Process 
and Products — often touching on two or more 
of these in combination. But they cannot be 
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used all at the same time, and individually they 
are often not enough — so they have to be in 
some way ‘orchestrated’. This is a process in 
which the all-important twin ideas of selectiv- 
ity and adaptiveness which were introduced In 
Chapter 9 become a matter of even greater 
concern. 

Although some of the people with whom 
we have worked have adopted the approach 
virtually in its entirety, others have seen a case 
for reshaping It to their own contexts, introdu- 
cing some of the adaptations described above 
alongside any other favoured methods with 
which they personally feel comfortable. 

For example, civil servants who adapted the 
approach in the Waste Directorate of the Dutch 
Ministry of the Environment in the 1980s 
were encouraged to merge SCA with some of 
their own ideas to produce an approach called 
Strategie Afvalstoffen (STRAF). The phrase 
translates simply as Waste Strategy — those 
concerned also being aware that the STRAF 
abbreviation also means punishment in Dutch! 
Not long after this Bram Breure, a civil servant 
who was later to become a private consultant, 
generalised it to Interactieve Beleidsvorming 
en Implementatie Systeem (IBIS) — meaning 
Interactive Policy-Making and Implementation 
System. Another variant, developed with Hans 
Knikkink and presented to the World Bank 
in Washington, was called the Collaborative 
Action Planning Strategy (CAPS). Some more 
recent initiatives in interpreting the SCA for par- 
ticular types of client situation — for instance 
as Strategic Action Planning (SAP) and Cross- 
Organisational Learning Approach (COLA) — are 
described by contributors to Chapter 13. 

In most of these cases, the approach as 
presented clearly has some differences from 
SCA, and their advocates feel the need to 
recognise this. In any case, their sense of own- 
ership is increased with the new name that 
they introduce. 

We welcome such continuing exercises 
in interpretation. For we recognise that we 
ourselves in the early days did not find it 
easy to settle on the phrase ‘Strategic Choice 
Approach’ to describe our toolkit; and we have 
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since become increasingly aware of how it 
lends itself to differing interpretations, not all of 
which reflect the spirit in which it was originally 
introduced. 

One difficulty we have had to face is that 
the English language phrase ‘strategic choice’ 
is Itself in common usage, with several subtly 
different interpretations. We may ourselves 
choose to interpret the adjective ‘strategic’ as 
indicating a (selective) awareness of connec- 
tions between decision agendas, at whatever 
level of organisational or inter-organisational 
choice. However, we should not be surprised 
when other people relate the adjective to the 
level of choice to be found in the board- 
room of the corporate enterprise. We find also 
that the three-word phrase ‘Strategic Choice 
Approach’ is too long to use frequently in dis- 
cussion, without shortening them either to 
just ‘Strategic Choice’ or an acronym such as 
‘SCA’. Although the use of ‘Strategic Choice’ 
to describe our particular approach tends to 
be readily accepted by students, we find that 
it can become more problematic when intro- 
duced into communication with managers who 
will often have their own long-acquired sense 
of what that phrase implies. So we either 
become drawn back to the acronym SCA, or 
start searching for alternative terms. 


ADAPTING LANGUAGE 
TO CONTEXT 


So what are the basic needs that have to be 
satisfied by those who wish to interpret our 
approach — or indeed any other such approach? 
We have mentioned ‘ownership’ from time to 
time — especially in relation to the products of a 
project where Its value lies in the commitment 
that comes with it. But the question is more 
fundamental than that. Yes, having a sense of 
ownership of the toolbox in use is helpful, and 
almost certainly reassuring. However the more 
fundamental need is to feel confident when 
operating the approach with and on behalf of 
others — often clients of one sort or another. 
This seems to be a key factor that has 
led people to change the names of particular 


methods and tools that we have introduced 
here—including sometimes such basic terms as 
decision area, comparison area and uncertainty 
area. We have always encouraged this sort 
of ‘customising’ to different situations, recog- 
nising that it may be less to do with the con- 
fidence of a facilitator — although it can allow 
them some measure of self-expression — than 
with the confidence of their clients. If these cli- 
ents are presented with an approach couched in 
terms with which they are uncomfortable, the 
probability of acceptance is likely to be reduced. 
If on the other hand, after a process of interpret- 
ation often involving the clients themselves, 
more sympathetic terms can be developed, a 
stronger basis for acceptance can be built. 

For example, there are some situations 
where an emphasis on the management of 
uncertainty can be resisted as seemingly nega- 
tive, yet the principle behind it may be more 
widely acceptable when replaced by more 
action-directed language. Then we have grad- 
ually come to replace the phrase commitment 
package by the more dynamic term progress 
package in most — but not all — contexts. For 
the focus on commitment may be a welcome 
one where a group Is vested with authority to 
make decisions; yet where its members are 
only in a position to make recommendations to 
others, the emphasis on progress may become 
a much more acceptable alternative. 

Whenever users of our approach have 
expressed Interest in taking it on board as facili- 
tators, we have encouraged them to modify 
it as they see fit. The hope has always been 
that, if the modification works, we will find 
out about it and SCA may evolve accordingly. 
The development of SCA through this form of 
action research has been a way of life for us, 
for what is now many years. Along the way we 
have been helped wittingly, and sometimes 
unwittingly, by very many others. 


INSIGHTS FROM OTHER 
LANGUAGES 


The experience of seeing our developing vocab- 
ulary of strategic choice translated from English 
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into other languages — both European and non- 
European —has itself been an important learning 
experience for us. As our experience has grown, 
we have come to question the value of some 
of the basic terminology we presented in our 
first edition — most of it carried forward into 
the second. So how far should we introduce 
changes now, in our third edition, based on our 
experiences in subsequent years? 

Frequently, we have found ourselves learn- 
ing important lessons from translations of 
our terminology into other languages, which 
sometimes seem to express the underlying 
ideas better than our native English. A good 
example is the translation of commitment 
package aS pacote de compromisos in both 
Spanish and Portuguese — conveying a sense 
of ‘promising together’ which becomes dis- 
torted in English once other less-benign inter- 
pretations the English word ‘compromise’ are 
introduced. 


INVITING VIEWPOINTS FROM 
OTHERS 


In the preceding chapters, we have presen- 
ted the Strategic Choice Approach as viewed 
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through the eyes and the experiences of the 
two of us who have played central roles in 
developing the ideas, and in introducing It to 
other people, over more than three decades. 

In this third edition, we believe that the time 
has come for us to introduce the voices of 
some of the many other people with whom we 
have worked — especially over the years since 
our second edition was published in 1997 — as 
they can bring fresh and varied perspectives 
to bear on present practice and its implications 
for the decision-making of the future. 

So, in the spirit of learning from the experi- 
ences of others, and in the wider spirit of action 
research that we have always embraced, we 
have invited fifteen short contributions from 
twenty-one people with whom at least one 
of us has worked closely, and who seem to 
us to have important things to say. In doing 
so, we suggested that they tell us about 
what they have learnt from their experiences 
using their own preferred terminology, so 
that the diversity of interpretations, transform- 
ations and translations of the ideas and experi- 
ences we have presented here can be more 
widely shared. These contributions are brought 
together in Chapter 13. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PRACTICE 


The final pages of this chapter present four 
illustrations from practice of the introduction of 
the methods discussed in this chapter. As in 
the case of the illustrations from practice at the 
end of Chapters 5-8, each of Figures 99-102, 
starting on page 286, is accompanied by a com- 
mentary to explain more about the context of 
the project or projects concerned. 
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FIGURE ; 
Illustrations from Practice: Carousel Techniques in Action 


oh 








1 Croatia 1997 Exploring organisational futures in post-war Bosnia (Mercy 
Corps/ Scottish European Aid) 

2 Botswana 1989 Planning faster availability of land for housing (Ministry of Land and 
Resources) 

3 Latvia 1996 Developing the National Environmental Action Programme (Ministry 
of Environment and Regional Planning). 
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COMMENTARY ON FIGURE 99 


The basic carousel technique is described in 
page 286, but there are several variations of It. 
Together they form a suite of techniques which 
can be used in various combinations. They 
provide a means for keeping large amounts of 
information visible as a basis for structured col- 
laboration between participants. 

The Promenade This is a much less struc- 
tured variation of the carousel. Different tasks 
are carried out in different parts of a large 
room — or different rooms which would, how- 
ever, be ideally inter-connected. For example, 
there might be several metaplan exercises 
going on, each concerned with a different sub- 
ject (various issues, aspects of the work, etc.). 
The participants move around contributing to 
the work as and when they are best able and 
motivated to do so. 

The Picture Gallery This is a way of shar- 
ing with each other the work done separately, 
either individually or in sub-groups. It is con- 
ducted, as the name implies, rather like an art 
fair or gallery in a large room with much wall 
space or screens (Separate rooms can be used 
with some loss of ‘flow’). Each of the individu- 
als or groups hangs summaries of the work it 
has done on the wall — ideally in a form which 
is easily accessible to others; sometimes in a 
pre-arranged format. A table, and/or half-circle 
of chairs, is placed in front of them and this 
becomes the focus of that group's activities. 
Participants then walk around learning about 
the work that has been done. They may sug- 
gest new ideas, or alternatives to those already 
on display. The Action Gallery is a special case 
of this technique. 

There is a second phase of this process 
which is an optional extra — used specially 
when working with a group of professionals. In 
this the groups are requested to remove their 
papers from the wall and to redistribute them 
according to a completely different classifi- 
cation, such as specific issues, actors, target 
groups or impact areas. The groups are then 
re-formed according to the new classification — 
grouping like specialists together. Their task is 


to sort out the new set of ideas or proposals 
on the wall before them. This can be an ideal 
starting point for the Trade Fair technique. 

The Trade Fair This allows free exchange 
of ideas between groups who will have set 
themselves up as in the Picture Gallery. Par- 
ticipants seek to improve their proposals by 
negotiating with others to eliminate the three 
problems which can occur when groups have 
been working separately: 


1. duplication in which two (or more) groups 
propose the same thing — often in different 
way — a straightforward waste of effort; 

2. contradiction in which two (or more) 
groups propose things — often for different 
purposes — which at best cancel each other 
out and at worst lead to seriously negative 
results; 

3. omission in which two (or more) groups 
each think that the other is going to pro- 
pose something — leading to neither of them 
doing it. 


The Guided Tour Sometimes known as the 
‘travelling plenary’ — this is a form of sharing 
the work done in sub-groups, which is halfway 
between the Picture Gallery and conventional 
presentations. Starting with a room, or rooms, 
set up as for a Picture Gallery, Promenade or 
Carousel, the groups are shepherded from one 
group'spositiontothenext. Ateachpositionthey 
are given a run-down on what is there. It is very 
usefulwhen there are many papers tobe viewed 
and moving them around becomes ahassle. 
The three photographs in Figure 99 are all 
of different ways of working with the carou- 
sel suite of techniques (although photographs 
are notoriously uninformative when being used 
to show process). The top one (1) is a reason- 
ably conventional Carousel. As is frequently the 
case, the rooms are not ideal, but the groups 
canbe seen working in their corners. The middle 
photograph (2) shows a Promenadé in progress 
where the participants are clearly operating in 
theirown style and speed. The bottom example 
(3) is a much more structured variation which 
utilises the ‘sticky dot’ prioritisation system 
borrowed from the Metaplan technique. 
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Illustrations from Practice: Building Common Ground 
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COMMENTARY ON FIGURE 100 


The common grounding technique is illustrated 
in Figure 100 through photographs of some 
of a set of flip charts from a European Union 
project concerned with implementation of the 
European waste management policies — in this 
case for the priority waste stream for health 
care waste, carried out in the mid-1990s. 

The flip charts to the left show some of 
the key decision areas and options, as agreed 
through lengthy dialogue part way through the 
project. The columns at the right show the pre- 
ferred options as identified by five sub-groups 
which, at that stage, were formed to represent 
different, and relatively homogeneous, sets of 
interests such as directorates of the European 
Commission, member states, industry, waste 
management companies, hospital and other 
health managers and the environment lobby. 

As often happens in such circumstances, the 
participants were surprised to find the extent 
to which they already agreed: there were a 
few decision areas where there was complete 
agreement, as well as some options which 
none of the groups had selected. The process 
of developing common ground then continued 
by focusing on decision areas where there 


was a considerable measure of agreement, for 
example, where there was only one sub-group 
out of line. 

That sub-group was then asked ‘In what 
way would this option, which the other sub- 
groups have selected, have to be modified 
to make it acceptable to you?’ Often, slight 
changes were all that was required. Each of 
the other sub-groups were then asked the clas- 
sic consensus-building question ‘Could you live 
with that?’ If the answer was positive, then the 
common ground was thereby extended. 

Where there was difficulty, the principles 
of managing uncertainty became helpful in 
probing the conflicting assumptions that often 
underlie apparent disagreements. Inter-group 
discussion then helped to reduce uncertainty 
both about the different values in operation, 
and about the future intentions of relevant 
parties — leading to agreement on appropriate 
exploratory actions or contingency plans. 

Where difficulties proved harder to resolve, 
only a few decision areas remained which 
required further work. Here the experience of 
working together successfully had the effect 
of enabling options to be reformulated in a 
creative way so as to resolve the outstanding 
difficulties. 
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Illustrations from Practice: Use of Action Forms 
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COMMENTARY ON FIGURE 101 


There are three projects illustrated here. The 
intention is to reflect different stages of the 
choosing process and the way concepts were 
adapted to the situation ‘on the ground’ for the 
specific client at the time. Each project will be 
described in turn, in an order which reflects 
different stages of development. 


1. The first example shows an early attempt to 
enable a multi-organisational project group, 
set up in 1993 by of the European Com- 
mission, to produce an action plan as part 
of the Implementation Strategy for the ‘Pri- 
ority Waste Stream’ of Used Tyres. This 
was towards the end of a 30-month project 
which had demonstrated all the problems 
of being the first in a series. 

The Project Group had difficulty in adapt- 
ing to the new style of working, and there 
had been a long settling in period. The facil- 
itation team were also on a steep learning 
curve, as they had previously only experi- 
enced this kind of working at national level — 
the increase in scale being not a little chal- 
lenging. All participants had been asked to 
fillin forms which would then form the basis 
of the proposed Action Plan element of a 
draft strategy. This work was done between 
strategic meetings and assembled later by 
a technical support team. As it happened, 
little more work was done on these 
forms and they were submitted without 
the benefit of sustained analysis and 
comparison. 

2. The second example is taken from the work 
of an inter-governmental project group set 
up in 1996 by the Ministry for the Environ- 
ment and Regional Development in Latvia. 


While the language here is Latvian, the 
boxes and their content are similar to those 
in the first example. 

At this early stage in developing an envir- 
onmental strategy in Latvia, it was decided 
that this first attempt would be restricted 
to the Environment Ministry. Accordingly 
these forms were first filled out by the 
staff of the regional offices, then brought to 
an Action Gallery event (see page 290) in 
Riga, prior to being put through a process 
of integration to produce a first draft plan. 
This example shows a format adopted in 
that second stage of development just after 
the Action Gallery, after word-processing 
for presentation purposes. 


. The third example is chosen to demon- 


strate how an action form can end up by 
being presented in a published Government 
document — in this case the so-called Work 
Document of the second National Envir- 
onmental Policy Plan for the Netherlands. 
It is the work of a project group of the 
Netherlands Directorate General for the 
Environment in 1994. 

The document contains 125 actions 
grouped in each case according to the 
primary actors— described as ‘target 
groups’ in the plan (e.g., Agriculture; 
Industry; Central Government). It also 
shows the current status of all the actions 
agreed in the first National Environmental 
Policy Plan. Although the presentation here 
is more sophisticated, the various headings 
are similar to those used in any typical 
action form. The amount of information 
under each heading is limited according to 
the intended readership, but references 
are provided to enable more detailed 
information to be located. 
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Illustrations from Practice: Managing an Extensive Environmental Project 


First National Environmental Policy Plan for Latvia (NEPP-L) 


Autumn 1993 


[Various preliminary meet- 
ings and arrangements 
involving senior represent- 
atives of Netherlands and 
Latvian Governments] 
Spring 1994 

Decision by Latvian Minis- 
try of Environmental Prot- 
ection and Regional Devel- 
opment to issue National 
Environmental Policy Plan 
(NEPP-L) 

Setting up of project organ- 
ization in Latvia, i.e. 
appointment of NEPP-L 
project leader, core group 
and project group. 

Drafting of project pian in 
Latvia. 

Meeting in the Netherlands 
of the Latvian Minister of 
Environmental Protection 
and Regional Development 
with the Dutch Minister of 
Housing, Spatial Planning 
and the Environment on the 
occasion of 1st conference 
of the International Network 
of Green Planners. 


Meeting in the Nether- 
lands of Director of the 
Environmental Protection 
Department, who is the 
NEPP-L_ project leader, 
and Deputy-Director with 
representatives of Dutch 
Directorate of International 
Environmental Affairs and 
representatives of Directo- 
rate of Strategic Planning 


Preparation of Ministerial 
presentations on policy 
plan by State Minister of 
Environmental Protection, 
the NEPP-L project leader 
and the Dutch for approx. 
50 representatives of the 
Ministry and another 50 
key policy-makers in other 
ministries and institutions. 


Visit to Stockholm of a rep- 
resentative of the Dutch 
Directorate for International 


Environmental Affairs for 
meeting with Latvians at 
Swedish Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA). 


Involvement of process 
consultant. 


Summer 1994 


1st Workshop on policy 
plan for Latvian project 
group: approx. 50 people 
present. The workshop 
takes 3 days and is organ- 
ized in a hotel in Jurmala. 
Facilitation by an external 
process consultant and 
Dutch representatives. 
Dutch representation from 
Directorates of Strategic 
Planning and International 
Environmental Affairs. 
Representation from the 
Swedish EPA. Formal rec- 
eption offered by the State 
Minister of Environmental 
Protection. information on 
the development of the 
NEPP-L is presented to 
the press. Tour through 
Latvan countryside by 
some of the Dutch rep- 
esentatives. 


Invoivement of commun- 
ication experts from Latvian 
and Dutch Ministries on 
policy planning process. 


Training of Latvians in 
workshop facilitation. 


2nd workshop on policy 
plan for Latvian project 
group; approx. 70 people 
present. Workshop takes 
2 days and is organized in 
a conference facility in 
Riga. Facilitation by an ex- 
ternal process consultant 
and Latvian co-facilitators. 
Dutch representatives 
from Directorate of Strat- 
egic Planning and Depart- 
ment for Information and 
External Relations. Meet- 
ing with State Minister of 
Environmental Protection 
and communication — ex- 
perts. 


Autumn 1994 


Writing of the 1st draft of 
the policy plan by core 
group with the assistance 
of one Dutch represent- 
ative of the Directorate of 
Strategic Planning. 


Visit to Netherlands by Lat- 
vian core-group and com- 
munication expert. Discus- 
sions on 1st draft of the 
policy plan at the Direct- 
orate of Strategic Planning 
and with the Dutch informal 
advisory board for twin- 
ning. Discussions on com- 
munication strategy for the 
policy plan. Media training 
for core-group and com- 
munication expert by 
media consultant. 


Redrafting of policy pian. 


Further training of Latvians 
in workshop facilitation. 


3rd workshop on the policy 
plan for Latvian project 
group. Approx. 70 people 
present during 2 days. 
Facilitation by an external 
process consultant and 
Latvian co-facilitators. 
Dutch representation from 
the Directorate of Strategic 
Planning and the Director- 
ate of International Envir- 
onmental Affairs. Discuss- 
jon with the State Minister 
of Environmental Protect- 
jon about the process of 
accepting the concept 
NEPP-L by the cabinet of 
Ministers. 


Spring 1995 
Redrafting of Policy Plan. 


Notification in Inter- 
Ministerial Meeting of State 
Secretaries. 


Review and comments by 
other Ministries. 


Approval of Policy Plan in 
Cabinet of Ministers. 


Issue of Newsletter 
Evaiuation of twinning 
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COMMENTARY ON FIGURE 102 


Figure 101 illustrates the importance of invest- 
ment in creating and maintaining an appro- 
priate context. It does so by summarising all 
the stages that were involved in the design 
and management of an important extensive 
project — in this case, involving assistance 
to the government of Latvia from the gov- 
ernments of the Netherlands and Sweden 
in developing its first National Environmental 
Policy Plan. 

This summary — taken from an official pro- 
ject document — begins at the time when 
it was agreed to set up the project in the 
spring of 1994, omitting details of various 
earlier exploratory discussions in 1993. How- 
ever, the political complexity of the project is 
well reflected both in the arrangements pre- 
ceding the series of three workshops held 
in the summer and autumn of 1994, and in 
the events leading up to the final adoption 


of agreed policy proposals. Also, the cross- 
cultural aspects of the project are reflected in 
the planned transition from Dutch to Latvian 
co-facilitators after the first workshop, suppor- 
ted by appropriate training events. 

The success of this project was to lead in turn 
to another in which the focus Is on the National 
Environmental Action Programme. This is 
an ongoing programme which deals with 
implementation of the National Environmental 
Policy Plan, and is reviewed and updated 
regularly. 

Similar projects have been launched in 
other Baltic and central European states, 
each of them providing important learning 
opportunities. The experience of each project 
has contributed to the design of further extens- 
ive projects in response to expressions of 
interest in other countries, relating to other 
fields of policy. So the process of development 
goes on, in pursuit of the ‘holy grail’ of any 
learning process — continuous improvement. 
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13 Learning from others 


This chapter enables several other people who have been using the Strategic Choice 
Approach in their practice to tell us what they have learnt from their experiences. The 
development of the Strategic Choice Approach has always been based on this style of 
discovery: action research. As we use the phrase, this means working with practitioners, 
and together sharing the learning from doing so, then together working out how it can be 


best codified for the benefit of others. 


LEARNING ABOUT PROCESS 
CHOICES 


We have found it helpful to see all decision- 
making as a learning process. This is in keeping 
with the cyclic nature of our view of decision- 
making as developed in Chapters 1 and 4. In 
this respect the learning model of Kolb (1984), 
which was being developed in parallel to our 
work in the early 1970s (Hickling, 1974), offers 
a valuable point of reference. 

Up to this point in this book we have 
been primarily addressing decision-making as 
it relates to the substantive problem being 
worked on. However in ourown action research 
programme, focused as it always has been on 
the methodology, it has been necessary to con- 
centrate more on the decisions being taken 
about the process itself. For example: Which 
mode of work should we move to next? Should 
we use a cost-effectiveness-based compari- 
son or one based on ends-means? How many 
decision areas can we address effectively 
here? Would it be sensible for us to coalesce 
these decision areas at this stage? What form 
of progress package is appropriate in this case? 
What size sub-groups would be sensible for 
this next part of the work? How are we going 
to help those stakeholders outside the pro- 
cess to catch up? Such questions relate closely 
to the areas of concern addressed by Argyris 
and Schodn (1973) in their concept of double 


loop learning. Although that is concerned more 
with organisational learning, we see a clear link 
between their work and ours. 


ACTION LEARNING 


It seems appropriate here to refer to the ideas 
of Revans (1983) in his concept of action /earn- 
ing, which is based on the value of practition- 
ers learning from each other, and has been 
a major influence on our decision to add this 
chapter. The process of Revans, in which small 
groups form to learn together, clearly has a dif- 
ferent focus to ours; yet we see the aims of 
this chapter as being entirely consistent with 
the basic notion. 

So we asked people with whom we have 
worked before — though not necessarily on the 
projects they describe — whether they would 
like to be involved. Of course there were many 
more people we could have asked, but there 
were limits in the extent to which we could 
add new material in this third edition, so we 
had to be highly selective. Using criteria such 
as geographical spread, diversity of problems 
addressed and relevance to the twenty-first 
century, we produced a shortlist. We are much 
encouraged by the 100 per cent response we 
received. 

We challenged our contributors to reflect 
on their decision-making about process 
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management in practice, so as to identify what 
they had learnt from their experience, which 
might be of value to others using the approach. 
We asked them to select the most significant 
lessons they had learned, whether positive or 
negative, and to present them using examples 
from their experience. We asked them to focus 
on up to three lessons, and to aim for a target 
of 1800 words or less, including an introduction 
and biographical notes. 


SELECTIVE READING 


We recognise that readers of this chapter may 
find it more rewarding to begin by selecting 


LIST OF CONTRIBUTIONS 
13.1 


those contributions that appear most relevant 
to their interests, in the spirit of our Quick 
access guide at the start of this book. So 
we begin with a listing of all our contributors 
and the titles of their contributions. We have 
arranged these in the sequence of their first 
working contact — ranging from the early 1970s 
to the early twenty-first century — with either 
of us, the chapter editors. 

Each contribution starts with a_ short 
resumé of what is in It, with biographical notes 
on the contributor(s). So we suggest you pick 
out first one or two titles which attract you, 
then turn to the relevant page where you will 
find the resumé and biographical notes. 


Controversy on the Streets: Stakeholder workshops on a choice of carnival route 


Jonathan Rosenhead, Department of Operational Research, London School of Eco- 


nomics, UK 


13.2 
decision-making in Sweden 


Communicative Learning, Democracy and Effectiveness: Facilitating private — public 


Knut Stromberg, Department of Urban Design & Development, Chalmers University, 
Goteborg, Sweden and Jaan-Henrik Kain, Built Environment & Sustainable Development, 


Chalmers University, Goteborg, Sweden 


13.3 
choice 


Delving into the Toolboxes: National environmental policy-making and strategic 


Frans Evers, former Director of Strategy, Ministry of Environment, The Netherlands 


13.4 


Less is More: Controlling decision complexity when using strategic choice 


Richard Ormerod, Professor Emeritus, Warwick Business School, Coventry, UK 


13.5 


Feet on the Ground: Engaging planning students with political realities 


Arnold van der Valk, Land-Use Planning Chair, Wageningen University, The Netherlands 
and Gerrit J. Carsjens, Department of Land-Use Planning, Wageningen University, 


The Netherlands 


13.6 
strategic choice 


Designing Electronic Support: Empowering decision-makers through software for 


Dave Friend, Software Design Consultant, West Yorkshire, UK 


13.7 
methods 


Neighbourhood Renewal in Rome: Combining strategic choice with other design 


Alessandro Giangrande, Professor of Planning, Universita Roma Tre, Italy 
and Elena Mortola, Professor of Urban Design, Universita Roma Tre, Italy 
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13.8 


13.9 


13.10 


13.11 


13.12 


13.13 


13.14 


13.15 


Fast Forward with Strategic Choice: Mutual consulting for small enterprise 
development 


Rebecca Herron, Community Operational Research Unit, University of Lincoln, UK 

and Dennis Finlayson, International Development Consultant, Derbyshire, UK 

The Plutonium Predicament: Managing conflict through strategic action planning 
Richard Harris, Independent Process Consultant, East Sussex, UK 

Dealing with the Dumps: Using decision areas and levels in developing national 
policy for used tyres 

Rob Angell, Environmental Policy Consultant and Facilitator, Somerset, UK 
Cross-organisational Learning: Sharing insights from managing major construc- 
tion projects 

Mike Cushman, Department of Information Systems, London School of Economics, UK 
and Alberto Franco, Warwick Business School, University of Warwick, Coventry, UK 
Capacity Building in Venezuela: Using strategic choice methods with policy- 
makers and students 

Elisenda Vila, Planning Consultant and Professor, Caracas, Venezuela 

and Ana Maria Benaiges, Planning Consultant and Professor, Caracas, Venezuela 
Differential Learning: Managing different rates of progress between participants 
in extensive projects 

Brendan Hickling, Independent Facilitator and Mediator, Warwickshire, UK 

Building Commitment in a Rural Community: Use of commitment packages in 
empowerment through information technology 

Jackie Phahlamohlaka, Community Education Project Chair, Mpumalanga, South Africa 
Commitment is the Key: Building inter-agency agreement over the future of an 
historic estate 

Leny Bregman, Environmental Project Manager in Natuurmonumenten, The Netherlands 
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13.1 Controversy on the Streets 


Stakeholder workshops on a choice of carnival route 


By Jonathan Rosenhead 


This contribution describes the application of the strategic choice approach and related 
methods in debating the future of the Notting Hill Carnival, a massively popular but risk- 
prone street festival in West London. A team from the London School of Economics under- 
took two successive projects in 1998 and 2001, focused on the use of problem structuring 
methods in the management of complex risk. This involved facilitation of workshops with 
stakeholder groups whose relationships varied between wariness and antagonism. These 
groups included local government agencies, emergency services, local residents, transport 
providers, arts funders and carnivalists. The author reflects on how far the methods helped 
the stakeholders to make progress. 


Jonathan Rosenhead has been on the staff of the London School of Economics since 1967, 
and was Professor of Operational Research there when these projects took place. His long- 
standing interests are in problem structuring methods; in supporting the decision-making 
processes of community groups; in appropriate analytic work in developing countries; and 
in health service planning and service delivery. His seminal work on robustness analysis 
in sequential decisions under uncertainty influenced the early development of the strategic 
choice approach, which he has taught and applied over many years. He has edited a book 
in which strategic choice is presented alongside other related methods for the interactive 


structuring of complex problems. (Rosenhead and Mingers, 2001) 





THE NOTTING HILL CARNIVAL 


Each year the Notting Hill Carnival attracts 
crowds of up to a million revellers for two days 
in August to a relatively small area of West 
London. The first Carnival took place in 1958 as 
part of the response to riots in which violence 
was directed against the black immigrant pop- 
ulation; then the carnival was small and spon- 
taneous; now it is suffering the problems of 
SUCCESS. 

This account is of two linked attempts 
to assist in resolving some of these prob- 
lems with the chief stakeholders. They were 
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remarkable for the number of these stakehold- 
ers, the high political profile of the process, and 
the prevailing level of tension, conflict and tur- 
bulence. Could SCA and related methods really 
function effectively in this environment? 

The Carnival is a unique cultural street fest- 
ival with its roots in the Caribbean, where 
it was based on the experience of slavery. 
The freedom to walk the streets represen- 
ted symbolically the lifting of that oppression. 
In Notting Hill the Carnival procession wends 
its way through the network of streets of 
that neighbourhood with music and costume 
bands. There is a wide range of associated 
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activities off the actual route, involving street 
trading — especially ethnic foods — and static 
sound systems. 

Carnival has often been controversial. At 
times it has been threatened by significant 
criminal activity, at others by hostile confront- 
ations with the police. By the late 1990s these 
had become historical, but the problems of 
success were evident — a congested circu- 
lar route with the threat of injuries or death 
through crushing; the move from a largely eth- 
nic minority base to a mass audience attuned 
to contemporary commercial culture; the pre- 
carious reliance on sponsors for financial viab- 
ility; and the tension between the desire for 
a safe carnival with all its disciplines and the 
symbolic celebration of the spirit of misrule. 


THE INITIAL WORKSHOPS 


My involvement with Carnival arose initially 
through a research project funded by the 
Economic and Social Research Council that | 
carried out with Tom Horlick-Jones, also asso- 
ciated with LSE though based in Cardiff. That 
work seemed to have run its course when the 
issue that we had been dealing with flared up 
again, and we were again drawn in — this time 
funded by the BP Complex Risk Programme 
administered by the Centre for the Analysis 
of Risk and Regulation at LSE. Both projects 
were designed to explore the scope for the 
use of problem structuring methods (PSMs) 
(Rosenhead and Mingers, 2001) in the man- 
agement of risk. The work of the first project 
is described in more detail in Horlick-Jones, 
Rosenhead, Georgiou, Ravetz and Lofstedt 
(2001). 

Tom supplied the expertise in ‘risk’ and also 
in ethnographic methods (Hammersley and 
Atkinson, 1995). These we used during the 
1997 Carnival cycle to gain insights into the 
inter-organisational dynamics at work. 

During the 1998 Carnival cycle we negoti- 
ated the participation of the four most signi- 
ficant organisations involved in Carnival in two 
linked workshops, So moving on from research 
mode into action research mode. The four 


organisations were the Metropolitan Police 
Service; the Royal Borough of Kensington and 
Chelsea; the Tenant Management Organisa- 
tion, representing the residents in social hous- 
ing in the Carnival area; and the Notting Hill 
Carnival Trust. Each was represented by its 
‘top brass’ — for example the Commander in 
charge of policing major events in London 
and the Leader of the Borough Council - as 
well as supporting personnel. The aim of the 
gathering was to do some strategic thinking 
about the future directions of the Carnival. We 
were told in advance that we had just the one 
day. However at the end of the day, the par- 
ticipants spontaneously started talking about 
the arrangements for a follow-up workshop. 

The methods used in these first workshops 
were not restricted to SCA. In fact, being under 
extreme time pressure, we started with a sim- 
plified version of Soft Systems Methodology, 
on which we received helpful advice from 
Peter Checkland.' Our purpose was to bring 
to the surface the different possible objectives 
that people might have for staging Carnival — 
important as three of the four organisations 
would prefer Carnival not to happen! Start- 
ing from these possible objectives we elicited 
modified or new actions that might be relevant 
to achieving them, and the uncertainties asso- 
ciated with those actions. Following this dis- 
cussion we prioritised a number of issues for 
examination in depth. 

That was the first workshop. It was in the 
second workshop one month later — and with 
a slightly less senior membership — that we 
employed SCA. We had recorded and tran- 
scribed all the discussion at workshop 1, and 
used cognitive mapping methods to make 
sense of it. On this basis we had organised 
the prioritised ‘decision areas’ into what we 
thought might be a decision graph represent- 
ing their interconnections; this was now con- 
firmed by the group. However they selected a 
subset of three of the decision areas that they 


1 For an introduction, see Rosenhead and Mingers 
(2001). 
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wanted to talk about, none of which were dir- 
ectly linked to any of the others. The result was 
that each of the areas was discussed separ- 
ately. Just one of these lent itself to the advant- 
age comparison method of SCA’s comparing 
mode. This was funding. Three new options 
(in addition to the status quo) were identified. 
Pair-wise comparison of two of them gener- 
ated a useful discussion. Then we repeated 
the exercise, contrasting the status quo with 
an option of raising money by moving to a 
non-circular procession routed to pass through 
an arena with chargeable seating. This time 
the result was electric. Pooling their expert- 
ise, experience and judgement, they came to 
realise that across a range of criteria (safety, 
disruption, cultural celebration, promotion of 
the Carnival arts) the latter option had strik- 
ing advantages. In a mood of unprecedented 
enthusiasm and amity, the various representat- 
ives took the idea back to their constituencies. 
Nothing happened. 


A LATER INVITATION 


Two years passed. The first ever Mayor of 
Greater London, Ken Livingstone, was elec- 
ted. Two people were murdered at the August 
2000 Carnival. The Mayor took on the issue and 
set up a Carnival Review Group. The Review 
staff discovered our report, and the move to 
a ‘linear’ route was promptly adopted as a 
Review Group recommendation. In the sum- 
mer of 2001 Tom and | were appointed as 
Advisers to the Group. Mike Cushman became 
actively involved later. 

Our principal responsibility now was to pro- 
gress agreement on a new route. At our sug- 
gestion, a Route Working Party representing 
stakeholders was convened. Nineteen organ- 
isations took part, some of them with more 
than one representative. With these num- 
bers we had to rethink our intention of using 
problem structuring methods designed for the 
dynamics of smaller groups. However our 
choice of approach was informed by our exper- 
ience with these methods, including SCA. 
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The stakeholders were certainly diverse: 
three boroughs plus the Greater London 
Assembly, the Association for London Gov- 
ernment and the Royal Parks; the Carnival 
Trust plus two arts funding bodies, three police 
agencies and three emergency services; three 
transport organisations; and the Tenant Man- 
agement Organisation. We had redefined the 
task of the working party as that of prepar- 
ing the ground for the selection of a shortlist 
of routes, to be agreed on by a full confer- 
ence. This shortlist would then be evaluated by 
consultants who specialised in space-related 
technical risk analysis. The Greater London 
Assembly (in effect the Mayor) would fund this 
analysis for three routes. 

The aim of our process design was to stop 
the parties, who had very different object- 
ives, from simply disputing the advantages 
of one route over another, or the need for a 
change of route at all. To develop a space for 
discussion and negotiation, we started with 
abstraction, getting the participants to identify 
possible generic route shapes. They ended up 
with seven, from circle, line and horseshoe 
through to ‘tuning fork’. Criteria were elicited 
and used to reduce the range to the four iden- 
tified above. So progress was made despite a 
concerted initial attempt by some members to 
challenge the approach and the authority of the 
facilitators. 

Ahead of the second meeting of the Working 
Party, the members generated specific routes, 
11 in all. A set of criteria relevant to choice 
between specific routes was developed, 
which in turn were condensed into seven 
clusters — effectively meta-criteria. In hetero- 
geneous break-out groups the routes were 
rated out of 10 on each criterion. 

Looking at the results produced an enlight- 
ening discussion. Routes that scored highly on 
criteria most relevant to the service agencies 
scored poorly on those of most concern to the 
Carnival community, and vice versa — so the 
various parties seemed to gain a better under- 
standing of the logic of each other’s positions. 
Furthermore some routes seemed to be dom- 
inated by others on all criteria. However none 
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of the representatives felt they had authority 
to withdraw them. 

The culmination was the tense route eval- 
uation sessions of a two-day conference on 
October 29-30 with over 50 present. Carnival- 
ists for the first time were there in some num- 
bers. Documentation on the progress made 
by the working party had been pre-circulated, 
along with a statistical analysis of the routes by 
the consultants. Discussion was held in three 
syndicate groups, this time as homogeneous 
as possible to promote frank discussion — but 
with the ground rules that they should each 
try to produce a shortlist ‘balanced’ across dif- 
ferent types of route. The facilitators ran their 
three syndicates differently, according to their 
judgements of their internal dynamics. Each 
however used methods employing flip charts 
and ‘post-it’ notes with an agreed list of evalu- 
ative criteria as background. 

The Mayor's senior adviser took over the 
chairing of the final session. That morning he 
had told me of his strong doubts that agree- 
ment would be possible; but | persuaded him 
to wait and see what the method could deliver. 
Only one of the groups managed a balanced 
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portfolio of routes. But in plenary discussion 
movement took place and a consensus began 
to appear. A larger than intended shortlist 
was agreed unanimously, and the Mayor's 
adviser said that money would be found for 
the additional risk analysis. There was a palp- 
able break in the tension, and fraternisation 
between members of all the groups. 


POSTSCRIPT 


Our formal involvement ended there — mis- 
sion accomplished. We received warm let- 
ters of thanks from the Mayor's adviser. And 
the following year the Carnival route changed, 
rather timidly, from its previous circle to a 
horseshoe formation. However that summary 
of subsequent events misses out much con- 
tent. In effect between October 2001 and the 
2002 Carnival the two principal London bor- 
oughs managed to regain control of the agenda 
from the Mayor. Also, in legal action suppor- 
ted by the main Carnival funders, the Director 
and most trustees of the Carnival Trust were 
replaced. This turmoil may in part have milit- 
ated against more radical route change. 


This was a very rich experience. Most of the lessons relate to multi-organisational engagements. 
Any conclusions are tentative. 

One key question is that of whether SCA and other problem structuring methods can function 
usefully in an antagonistic environment. The answer in the case of the second engagement 
seemed to be ‘yes — but only just’. It took some facilitators well-toughened in the university of 
life, and flying by the seat of their pants, to get through to a result. 

Politics was of the essence. It was in the room all the time. It has become obvious retrospect- 
ively that we only knew a part of what was going on. Better political intelligence would have 
helped us greatly. We now know that, despite our academic status and independent funding, 
we were, by some parties for at least some of the time, seen as the Mayor's agents and so not 
impartial. In a contested environment, the sponsorship of consultants can be crucial. 

Carnival is a community-based activity. Carnivalists had day jobs to hold down, and so were 
under-represented in most of our process, compared with the boroughs and the agencies. We 
should have been more sensitive to who was not in the workshop. 

When powerful decision-makers are not in the room, good results at a workshop may not carry 
through to implementation. Clearly reserving time at the workshop to devise a plan of action is 
a good strategy, but may be impracticable when groups are hostile. 
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Lastly, we found ourselves improvising methods in order to work in larger groups. Recent 
progress has been made in developing such methods both within the strategic choice tradition, 
as discussed in Chapter 11 and by later contributors to this chapter (Sections 13.09 and 13.10), 
and by others (Bunker and Alben, 1997). In the circumstances of the Notting Hill projects, it is 
very doubtful whether the participants would have accepted more elaborate rules of the game 
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13.2 Communicative Learning, Democracy 


and Effectiveness 


Facilitating private — public decision-making in Sweden 


By Knut Stromberg and Jaan-Henrik Kain 


Three cases from Sweden, in which public and private interests meet and sometimes 
conflict, demonstrate the value of moving complex issues from formal arenas for decision- 
making to informal fora for communication and learning in a wider circle of participants. 
However, it is vital to link the mutually developed learning experiences back to the formal 
arenas to inform decision-makers. Lessons from these processes are discussed under three 
headings: communicative learning, effectiveness and democracy. 


Jaan-Henrik Kain is conducting research on trans-disciplinary management of multi-faceted 
knowledge related to urban development processes. He is a CEI Post Doctoral Fellow at the 
Department of Built Environment and Sustainable Development at Chalmers University of 
Technology. 


Knut Stromberg has been working with the strategic choice approach (SCA) since the late 
1970s. He is using urban design as a tool for social, cultural and economic development 
and has introduced a profound social science perspective in postgraduate architectural 
education at Chalmers University of Technology, where he is professor in Urban Design and 


Development. 


BACKGROUND 


The public sector's role in urban design and 
planning has diminished in Sweden as in most 
European countries during the last 20 years — 
a transition from formal government to more 
collaborative forms of governance. This shift is 
by no means simple to manage and is often 
criticised for failing in democratic control and 
for resulting in unsatisfactory mechanisms for 
change management. 

The traditional approach to urban plan- 
ning, with its formal and sectoral organisa- 
tions, is not adequate when dealing with 
non-standard issues going beyond normal 


agendas and standard procedures. Instead, 
other approaches are needed to cope with the 
intra-sectoral and multi-actor decision develop- 
ment needed for new forms of governance. 


RESTRUCTURING A MUNICIPAL 
HOUSING MARKET 


During the 1980s, Kdping, a Swedish municip- 
ality of 24000 inhabitants, experienced prob- 
lems with a growing stock of unlet apartments 
resulting in social and economic segregation. 
The main explanations were a reduction in 
jobs, a decrease in population and an increase 
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of single-family housing. Many efforts to solve 
the problems failed. 

An analysis showed that planning proced- 
ures followed a narrow sectoral approach 
based on rigid routines. Although most of 
the municipal departments were involved, no 
single department could solve the problem 
within its own competence. As the situation 
deteriorated, different administrative agencies 
blamed one another for the deadlock. 

To tackle these problems, SCA was used 
in dialogue between politicians, administrat- 
ors, planners and stakeholders external to the 
politico-administrative organisation. As a res- 
ult the setting shifted to an informal forum 
with lateral communication and_ interactive 
participation. 

This new way of working induced a spirit 
of collaboration and working groups were 
set up. By establishing a reference group 
with representatives from different stake- 
holders and a steering group of politicians 
and leading officers, the deadlocked process 
was reset within new structures (Khatee and 
Stromberg, 1993). 


DEVELOPMENT OF A REGIONAL 
AGENDA 21 


During the 1990s, concerns for sustainable 
development came to the fore. To estab- 
lish common ground for future Local Agenda 
21 processes, a 3-year Regional Agenda 
21 project was initiated by four major public 
authorities in West Sweden, an area of 700 000 
inhabitants. 

The project organisation followed standard 
operating procedures with a political steering 
group and linear project plan. However, the 
project got stuck already in the goal formula- 
tion phase and the description of the current 
environmental situation consumed most of the 
time and money available. 

Some participants were disappointed and 
critical but a new approach was taken when 
one of the critics was appointed head of the 
subsequent strategy phase. The task was to 
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make best possible use of the remaining year 
of the project to regain enthusiasm and trust. 

Five strategy groups were formed, of which 
the interdisciplinary life in the city group was 
comprised of planners and officials but also 
of two researchers from Chalmers University, 
who suggested that an adapted version of SCA 
should be applied (stromberg, 2001). 


IMPLEMENTING LOCAL WASTE 
MANAGEMENT 


In recent years, infrastructure systems have 
become more and more complex due to 
a shift from centralised public provision to 
more decentralised market-driven services. 
Moreover, different infrastructure systems 
increasingly tend to overlap and affect each 
other. 

Within such a context, in 2002 the LOCO- 
MOTIVE project was designed to explore 
possibilities for integrating operation of a 
local waste management system with issues, 
such as social cohesion, management of 
green space and local economic development 
in a city district of Gdéteborg with 14000 
inhabitants. 

A cross-sectoral working group of local 
actors from city district and housing manage- 
ment was set up, while Chalmers provided 
process facilitation. During the study most SCA 
modes were worked through. One observation 
was that the number of theoretically possible 
decision schemes in a system comprising four 
different waste streams became very large 
(2916 schemes), and the process of delimiting 
the scope of the study thus became an essen- 
tial issue. 

Nonetheless, the use of advantage com- 
parison turned out to provide powerful sup- 
port for assessment of this complex system. 
Through a series of consecutive evaluations 
under diminishing uncertainty, a synthesising 
assessment across eight comparison areas 
was achieved (Sdderberg and Kain, 2002; Kain, 
2003). 
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LESSONS ABOUT 
COMMUNICATIVE LEARNING 


How did SCA facilitate problem perception and 
provision of transparent information? In Képing 
the SCA process generated a shift in problem 
perception. Moving the problems away from 
standard agendas and established agencies 
dramatically revised participant attitudes. This 
resulted in a complex set of interconnected 
problems — questioning established rules for 
taxation, subsidies and structure of decision- 
making — which engaged political leaders, most 
departments in the municipality and several 
stakeholders outside the municipality. Sub- 
sequently, incremental decisions by the steer- 
ing group were developed in collaboration and 
implemented during the following years. The 
afflicted housing area was redeveloped from 
housing only to mixed use. 

Also in the 1990s case, work in interdis- 
ciplinary constellations revealed complex 
relationships between different problem 
areas — such as car emissions, housing market 
segregation and lack of co-ordinated lead- 
ership — and their related decision domains. 
As an example, out of the dialogue between 
the different representatives a dramatic 
shift in problem perception occurred: shift- 
ing the focus from over-fertilisation only 
to the interplay of under-nourishment and 
over-fertilisation. When the project was 
formally concluded, it had developed into 
several informal learning processes compris- 
ing numerous organisations and individuals. 
Although the original problems of the public 
consortia were not solved, agreement was 
reached over several more fundamental issues 
and inter-dependencies. 

The stakeholders in the last case repeatedly 
claimed that the main advantage of SCA was 
simply the opportunity to work in such a 
diverse group. Invisible products (cf. Figure 88) 
such as knowledge exchange and processing, 
were seen as very productive, generating pos- 
sibilities for future networking. Consequently, 
the outcome of the learning process was a 


close-to-consensus progress package. Learn- 
ing was so effective that some participants 
even claimed that this outcome was identical 
to the opinions they held before entering the 
process — an argument refuted by our analysis. 
Another observation was that the arguments 
underpinning the advantage comparison and 
the weighting of different evaluation areas 
remained somewhat obscure — an issue now 
being studied in ongoing research on comple- 
mentary multi-criteria approaches at Chalmers 
Architecture. 


LESSONS ABOUT EFFICIENCY 


How did SCA influence the consumption of 
manpower, time and other resources? The 
1980s’ Kdoping process went on for 2 years 
before the housing market turned. It is difficult 
to evaluate what really influenced the happy 
ending, but the general feeling in Koping was 
that the application of SCA made it possible 
to break a locked situation. One measure of 
the perceived efficiency is that the municipal- 
ity later on applied the same approach to other 
planning sectors. 

From the public consortia’s perspective, the 
Agenda 21 work did not reach its anticipated 
goal: a Regional Agenda 21 Strategy. However, 
the working group participants were satisfied 
with the progress and the learning processes. 
This was also demonstrated by the extensive 
efforts put in on voluntary basis by individu- 
als, businesses and non-governmental organ- 
isations — engagements that lasted long after 
the formal project was ended. 

Yet another measure of process efficiency 
is whether participants return throughout a 
series of meetings. In the LOCOMOTIVE case 
almost all participants were present at all 
working meetings. Our interpretation is that 
they judged the time they invested was being 
matched by achieved results. Even so, some 
participants argued that SCA ‘made simple 
things complicated’ while others saw the pro- 
cedure as comparatively swift. These different 
views may be related to differences in prob- 
lem perception, |.e. how complex is local waste 
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management? It is thus essential that the level 
of complexity be matched by choice of facilit- 
ative approach. 


LESSONS ABOUT DEMOCRACY 


How did SCA support transparency, manage- 
ability and involvement of relevant stakehold- 
ers? In Képing, decision-making was moved 
from established formal arenas, with demo- 
cratic framing structures for decision-making 
and access, to temporal informal fora emphas- 
ising learning and communication. Since the 
steering group took decisions in a grey zone 
between formal and informal structures, ques- 
tions about democratic control and influence 
became essential. 

Another aspect of this problem is illustrated 
by the LOCOMOTIVE case where participants 
were reluctant to acknowledge that others, 
such as local inhabitants, could not be fully rep- 
resented by them. In this way, the process 
grew somewhat isolated from local everyday 
life. Moreover, in KOping most processes were 
negatively influenced by hidden power plays 
among participants resulting from personal ant- 
agonism and other forms of complex human 
relations with little relevance for the issues at 
hand. Although harming the process these hid- 
den agendas were not discussed openly. Sub- 
sequently, a fourth category of uncertainty was 
introduced, describing in-group power play: 
intra-organisational uncertainty. 

Both the Agenda 21 and the LOCOMOTIVE 
cases illustrate the essential problem of 


communicating findings of more or less 
informal working groups to others, such as 
politicians active in formal arenas (cf. Brendan 
Hickling’s contribution to this chapter, Sec- 
tion 13.13). The outcome of the processes 
may hence be understood at two levels. At 
one level, the invisible results of mutual learn- 
ing and mutual action-oriented commitment 
were strongly present. In the LOCOMOTIVE 
case, the participants were even prepared 
to embark on co-operative local area man- 
agement based on their mutual learning. 
However, at a second level, the informal 
working forums of both cases had little link- 
age to formal decision-making arenas. Visible 
outcomes, such as published reports, were 
not accommodated at higher municipal levels. 
As an example, the LOCOMOTIVE report on 
local waste management received a posit- 
ive response by the central Recycling Office 
of Gdteborg and was to be brought to the 
attention of relevant decision-makers for swift 
processing. 

Even so, today — 2 years later — nothing has 
evolved within the mainstream waste man- 
agement system in response to the study. 
The learning effort thus largely remains unre- 
cognised by Gdteborg mainstream activities 
and bodies, and the suggestions of the local 
stakeholders have been absorbed into the 
political system without any further reaction. 
Fortunately, in relation to the Regional Agenda 
21, the informal networks have later been 
involved in problem-solving processes imple- 
menting some of the findings. 





CONCLUDING REFLECTIONS 


In the development of decision-making approaches within the European Union since the 
Maastricht treaty, with the emphasis on subsidiarity and the current shift from government to 
governance, we observe that SCA has been well ahead of its time. 

The three cases of SCA in Sweden are typical examples of how the planning context has 
developed during the last three decades, from emergency intra-organisational problem-solving 
through collective strategic knowledge building to implementation of sustainable development 
in a complex context of governance with shared power and no one in charge. In all three cases 
SCA has been robust and adaptable to ever-changing contexts. 
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Work in political contexts requires special attention to intra-organisational power plays and 
hidden agendas. The explicit management of such has — at times — been successful in our 
experience. Separating the roles of process leader and project leader has been important for the 
management of complex and sometimes conflict-laden problem structuring. 
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13.3 Delving into the Toolboxes 


National environmental policy-making and strategic choice 


By Frans Evers 


In this contribution the author draws on his experience as Deputy Director-General for 
the Environment in the Dutch government in the early 1980s. The focus is on internal 
priority setting in the field of environmental policy, which was very poorly developed at 
that time. Techniques and methods from a number of sources were used in combinations 
that varied according to the task in hand. They drew selectively from the SCA tool-box, 
using in particular AIDA and the levels of choice. 


Frans Evers is currently Chairman of the Board of the Sustainability Challenge Foundation; 
Deputy Chairman for the Independent Commission for Environmental Impact Assessment; 
Adjunct-Professor at Tias Business School; and Senior Fellow at Globus (an inter-faculty 
institute at Tilburg University). He was Chief Executive of “Natuurmonumenten’ (the Dutch 
Association for Nature Conservation) from 1996 until 2002; Director-General of the Dutch 
Public Buildings Agency from 1987 until 1996; and, before 1987, Deputy Director-General 
for the Environment in the Dutch government (Assistant Deputy Minister in other countries). 
He has been chairman of several international committees, including the OECD Committee 


on Environmental Assessment and Development Assistance. 





INTRODUCTION 


| bumped into Allen Hickling at Schiphol airport 
sometime in 1980; and | was sceptical when 
Jan de Koning, the Dutch consultant who intro- 
duced us, declared that Allen and his methods 
could be the answer to many of my problems. 
It was the tool-box idea that convinced me 
though. Being the son of a carpenter, | knew 
that there is no single way to solve a problem. 
There is always the combination of man, skill 
and tools. The inventive, creative carpenter 
uses his tools very differently from the one 
that is skilled and experienced, but who lives 
by tradition. My father used to borrow tools 
from the blacksmith for jobs that seemed to be 
impossible. He made his boss rich. 
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THE SITUATION 


As Director for policy and strategy in the 
Environment Ministry, | was confronted with 
ambitions to introduce environmental impact 
assessment, environmental policy planning, 
risk management-policies (e.g. for the ship- 
ping, landing, distribution and storage of LPG) 
and, last but not least, priority setting within 
national environmental policies. 

Since the department was basically organ- 
ised by sectors (air pollution, water pollution, 
radiation, waste, noise, etc.), there was inev- 
itable competition for the scarce resources 
available. But the ministers, up until then, had 
refused to embark on the issue of priorities. 
There was simply no answer to the question 
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whether, for example, the reduction of air pol- 
lution had more or less priority than the abate- 
ment of noise, which, in the densely populated 
western part of the country, had attracted 
major attention from parliament and scientists. 


INTRODUCING THE APPROACH 


So suddenly there was a workshop to let a few 
of us know about SCA. Several of the parti- 
cipants recognised that there were possibilities 
for different areas of concern, and | decided to 
give the approach a try in the area of internal 
priority setting. Consequently a proposal for 
this was launched in spring 1981 with the sug- 
gestion to experiment with the AIDA method. 
Now here is part of the content of the letter | 
sent to the Director-General (my boss) and my 
colleague-directors. 


In the spring we decided that we can no 
longer avoid setting priorities for our national 
environmental policies. It was accepted 
that, although the final responsibility for 
making these choices lies with the minis- 
ter, we are not relieved of the duty to bring 
forward the necessary data for him to do 
so wisely. We decided to use a method 
based on SCA. This means that we do 
not start from general policy problems and 
goals, as a top-down approach, but that we 
focus on the concrete decisions that you 
expect to be confronted within the coming 
year. | suggested that after you made your 
inventory of the fields of decision in your 
own directorate, we would together look for 
the relations between the different fields 
of decision across the whole organisation. 
We would then be able to identify areas 
where decisions should be taken together, 
because there are certain to be choices that 
exclude each other. 

| also suggested looking for possibilit- 
ies and reasons to cluster certain areas 
of decision, because | expected that the 
first Inventory of decisions would result 


in decisions of different levels. We iden- 
tified at first three levels, namely stra- 
tegic, policy and operational decisions.! 
Later we decided in the discussions to add 
a fourth level, called the normative level of 
decisions.” 

This highest level seems to be most rele- 
vant for a government organisation, which 
is related to political goals that are intended 
to guide decisions outside our organisation. 
It is clear that it is not easy to do this lev- 
elling of decisions right at the beginning on 
your own. In practice there has to be some 
overlap, and some civil servants hardly have 
a clue about this normative level. 

Let me be clear: the whole process of pri- 
ority setting is meant to focus on decisions 
at the strategic level, but | am quite aware 
of the fact that limitations at the policy and 
operational levels can restrict the room for 
strategic choices. 


So far the young director in 1981. 


WORKING WITH LEVELS OF 
CHOICE 


The letter not only caused a stir in many civil 
servants’ lives, but It also set us on a difficult 
and tiresome road of trying to use AIDA to help 
us find and keep track of the interconnected 
decision areas. Coincidentally it also forced us 
to get to grips with the whole idea of strategic 
planning. It became clear, through use of the 
various tools from the tool-box, that we had 
to embark on a discussion with the minister 
and, indeed, the whole organisation, about the 
importance of having a strategy for the environ- 
ment. Otherwise people would continue being 
too late in dealing with environmental risks. We 
would continue to be a clean-up organisation, 


1 See ‘AIDA and the Levels of Choice in Structure Plans’ 
by Hickling (1978); and the contribution to this chapter 
by Angell (Section 13.10). 

2 This is the same as strategic orientation in the vocabu- 
lary of Hickling (1978) and Chapter 12. 
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while allowing other ministries and the busi- 
ness community to continue messing around 
with the environment. 


A CHANGE OF DIRECTION 


So we embarked on a fascinating trip on which 
it was not clear what the destination would 
be. All directors produced their ideas about the 
connected decision areas within their field of 
responsibility. As an example, my own in its 
first draft is presented here (Figure 13.1). 






FINANCE 

SYSTEM 
ENVIRONMENT 
LEGISLATION 






In a huge effort we connected all of them. 
The result covered a whole wall of my room. Of 
course we got stuck in such an elaborate effort 
and had to simplify a lot of things. The most 
important result was the insight that we could 
not continue creating solutions in one area 
while creating new problems in another. At 
that time we were like many of our colleagues 
in other countries, shifting waste from the air 
into the water and from the water into solid 
waste, and we disposed of the solid waste by 
creating a soil pollution problem. 
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Figure 13.1 Major Decision Areas for Policy Development Directorate in 1981. 
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THE RELEVANT QUESTIONS 


We decided to stop this muddling through 
and go for a strategic approach. The new 
minister in 1982, Pieter Winsemius who had 
a McKinsey background, asked the relevant 
questions about strategy and priorities after a 
few months in office. | doubt we would have 


had any idea how to answer them if we had 
not done our prior exercises. In finding the 
relations across the sectors, in creating an 
atmosphere where levelling of decisions was 
no longer a threat, we laid the foundations for 
the guidance position of Dutch environmental 
policies that lasted until the middle of the 
nineties. 





CONCLUDING REFLECTIONS 


We found tools in the toolbox of SCA that we liked and were able to use. But we also used other 
toolboxes that we borrowed or bought, when we felt that they were better for the job. Consensus 
building using the mutual gains approach was probably the most important. Professor Lawrence 
Susskind, the relentless promoter of that approach, became another important advisor. Other 
tools came from project management as taught by Gerd Wijnen. 


13.4 Less is More 


Controlling decision complexity when using strategic choice 


By Richard Ormerod 


In this contribution the author draws on his experience as a consultant helping Severn 
Trent, a regional water utility in the UK, to develop a customer service strategy. He draws 
attention to three aspects of the application of the SCA: 


1. the need to manage down the complexity of the decisions to be taken; 
2. the option of introducing quantitative scoring into the evaluation; and 
3. the extension of the progress package to plan a timetable of future decisions. 


Richard Ormerod originally became aware of SCA when he read a paper about it in the 
Journal of the Operational Research Society in the early eighties. He found the categorisation 
of uncertainty insightful in his then role as a corporate planner in the National Coal Board. 
However, it was not until the late eighties that he first used SCA as a decision-making aid when 
working as a management consultant in the PA Consulting Group. On entering academia in 
the early nineties, as well as teaching SCA and other approaches to postgraduate students, 
he continued to use SCA in practice as a consultant. He has used SCA on a number of 
assignments in the retail, mining, water and electricity industries — usually helping clients to 
develop their information systems strategy, but the projects also involved process, technical 


and organisational change. 





THE SITUATION 


Some time before | came on the scene Severn 
Trent had decided to develop a customer ser- 
vice strategy to address the one area where 
they performed less well (as measured by the 
UK water regulator) than other regional water 
companies. 

A core team had drawn up terms of refer- 
ence for half a dozen or so task forces of senior 
managers. Each task force was asked to ana- 
lyse a particular aspect of customer service 
to develop options and recommendations, and 
to report back. For example, one task force 
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had examined the nature and organisation of 
the physical interface with customers and the 
general public (by letter, telephone and face- 
to-face). They had addressed issues such as 
whether customer services should be organ- 
ised centrally or locally, and whether call hand- 
lers should be specialised (billing inquiries only) 
or deal with several types of query (operational 
and billing inquiries). The task forces were 
reporting back their findings. The core team 
was faced with a wide range of overlapping and 
conflicting recommendations coming from the 
different task forces. 
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THE ASSIGNMENT 


It was at this point that they asked me to help 
them develop a combined coherent strategy 
for the Board to agree. Time was an issue: an 
expensive venue had already been booked for 
a high-profile public launch of the new strategy. 
One of the points made in Chapter 5 is that it 
is advisable to keep the problem focus narrow. 
| found that this point is key to the success of 
an SCA intervention. It is my experience that 
the facilitator must actively manage the com- 
plexity of the decisions under consideration if 
the process Is to avoid getting bogged down. 
The Severn Trent case illustrates the point. 


MANAGING COMPLEXITY 


In this case it was not difficult to identify lots of 
decision areas and plenty of options of differing 
degrees of importance and urgency. Therein 
lay the problem. To be inclusive everything 
needed to be acknowledged and made part of 
the analysis from the start. However, when it 
came to shaping the decision space the ques- 
tion of complexity had to be addressed or the 
project would be overwhelmed. For instance, 
if it is decided to include six decision areas in 
the problem focus, each with three options, 
there are potentially 729 decision schemes to 
be evaluated. 

It would take an enormous number of option 
bars to get the number of schemes down to a 
manageable level. It is far better to restrict the 
number of decision areas in the first instance. 
| persuaded the team to limit themselves 
to four areas for the first pass while they 
were getting to understand the approach. 
They needed the reassurance that the issues 
parked for the time being would be brought 
back in a later cycle of the process. If each 
area has three options this limitation would 
reduce the maximum number of schemes to 
81. In the event they chose four options in one 
area, two in another and three in the other two 
(reducing the total number of schemes to 72). 
Again it pays to struggle to find as many option 
bars as possible. In this case after identifying 


some option bars we were left with about 20 
schemes. This was still a lot to understand 
and evaluate, but it was then manageable. 
Reducing the number of schemes by limiting 
the number of areas included in the problem 
focus, constraining the number of options, 
and searching out all the option bars is crucial 
to the success of the evaluation phase. 

The decision to restrict the number of 
decision areas to four in the first instance 
had been a difficult one. Nevertheless, on 
returning to the original map of the decision 
areas it proved fairly simple to consider those 
decisions that had been left out. Each decision 
could be considered in the light of the decision 
schemes favoured by the evaluation. Some 
options could be barred while others had a 
particular affinity with one scheme or another. 
Others still resulted in variants of particular 
schemes. It seemed easier for participants to 
handle the complexity this way than to go 
through the SCA shaping and evaluation again. 
The three or four remaining schemes were 
then fully evaluated including a comparison 
with the way that other regional water com- 
panies organised their customer service oper- 
ations. 


QUANTITATIVE SCORING IN 
EVALUATION 


The initial evaluation using a few criteria is 
another opportunity to manage down the num- 
ber of schemes, as discussed in Chapter 3. 
We set the hurdles high so that only a few 
schemes remained. When it came to the more 
detailed evaluation, the team wanted to be able 
to give different weights to the various evalu- 
ation criteria. The approach taken was to score 
each scheme on a scale of 1—5 for each eval- 
uation criterion. Each criterion was then given 
a weight. An overall score for each scheme 
was derived by multiplying scores by weights 
and adding up across the criteria. In doing this, 
something is lost by turning the evaluation into 
numbers, but it gave the option of changing the 
weights to explore the sensitivity to different 
assumptions. 
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On another assignment, Sainsbury’s, a UK 
supermarket chain, went a stage further and 
insisted that all the evaluation scores were 
translated into monetary terms even though 
some of the criteria were soft in nature. For 
many participants this would be a step too far. 


results of further explorations would become 
available. The result was a critical path network 
of explorations. This provided a basis for set- 
ting time limits on explorations and developing 
a schedule of decision meetings. 

Crucially they were able to plan which issues 


they could reasonably hope to resolve by the 
time of the launch and those which would be 
included in the launch as issues that would 
be explored and resolved in the future. With 
the launch date rapidly approaching, the real- 
isation that they could present both decisions 
taken and decisions yet to be taken (depending 
on further exploration) side by side in the new 
strategy was a great relief to all concerned. 


EXTENSION OF THE PROGRESS 
PACKAGE 


Finally, when drawing up the progress pack- 
age the participants decided to go further 
than distinguishing between decisions now 
and decisions later. They divided the decisions 
later into time periods depending on when the 


CONCLUDING REFLECTIONS 


In the Severn Trent Water case described above both the introduction of a quantitative method of 
evaluation and the extension of the progress package using critical path concepts are illustrations 
of the more general point that it is often desirable to enhance the use of one approach with 
others — as argued in the previous contribution of Frans Evers. At RTZ (an international mining 
company) and PowerGen (a UK electricity utility), soft systems methodology (SSM) (Checkland, 
1983) was used to generate strategic options while SCA was used to shape and evaluate them. 
On its own SCA provides little support for creative idea generation, while SSM provides little 
support for converging on a decision. Combined SCA and SSM can be used to support a strategy 
development process from idea generation to agreed decisions. It is experiences such as those 
described above that have led me to appreciate the strength of the SCA framework. All the 
same | do not to follow it too rigidly. Groups of decision-makers have particular requirements 
and they appreciate an approach that can be adapted to their circumstances. They like to be in 
control of the process rather than controlled by it. The consultant/facilitator should have some 
of the possible variants in mind so as to respond appropriately and confidently as the decision 
dynamic unfolds and the decision-making requirements become apparent. 
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13.5 Feet on the Ground 


Engaging planning students with political realities 


By Arnold van der Valk and Gerrit J. Carsjens 


The strategic choice approach stands students in planning and management with both 
feet firmly on the solid ground of day-to-day decision-making. Today planners cannot 
afford to be called dreamers or ivory tower types. They are supposed to come up with 
proposals that have a chance of acceptance and of implementation. If not, it reduces the 
limited supply of public confidence. That is why teaching staff of Wageningen University 
in the Netherlands includes the philosophy and toolbox of strategic choice in the core 
curriculum for landscape architecture and spatial planning. Since undergraduate courses 
in planning methodology are open for students in environmental and social sciences, some 
25 engineers graduating at Wageningen University yearly have been exposed to the basics 
of strategic choice since 1999. In the masters curriculum, ‘Planning under Pressure’ is used 
as a textbook by planning students. 


Arnold van der Valk has been a full professor in land-use planning at Wageningen University 
in the Netherlands since 2002. He took a PhD in planning from Amsterdam University 
with distinction in 1989. He holds an MSc in human geography and an MSc in spatial 
planning. The emphasis in his scientific work is on planning theory and planning history. His 
seminal work so far is Rule and Order; Dutch Planning Doctrine in the Twentieth Century, 
co-authored by Faludi (1994). 


Gerrit Jan Carsjens is a senior staff member of the Land Use Planning Group at Wageningen 
University. His educational work focuses on technical and methodological aspects of land- 
use planning. This includes working with strategic choice in two strategic planning courses, as 
described in this contribution. His research focuses at the development of decision-support 
methods using geographical information systems (GIS). Two main projects are: (1) the FAO 
project on area-wide integration of crop and livestock activities in Southeast Asia and (2) the 
integration of environmental aspects into local planning procedures in The Netherlands. 





STRATEGIC CHOICE IN A 
PLANNING CURRICULUM 


Strategic choice was introduced by one of the 
authors who was appointed professor in land- 
use planning in Wageningen in 1999. He wrote 
two introductory texts to strategic choice in 


the Dutch language for undergraduates. The 
Dutch texts present elementary information 
about a decision-oriented view of planning, 
an overview of strategic choice technology 
and a glossary both in Dutch and in English. 
The decision-oriented view of planning was 
developed by Andreas Faludi and Arnold van 
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der Valk in the 1980s, building on the found- 
ations laid by the pioneers of strategic choice 
in the preceding decade (Faludi and van der 
Valk, 1994; Faludi, 2000). This approach sets 
out to develop a sound scientific foundation 
for planning rooted into Popperian social philo- 
sophy and epistemology. Faludi acknowledges 
strategic choice as the best application of his 
interpretation of rational decision-making in 
practice. 

In the Wageningen planning course, the 
foundations of strategic choice are explained 
using contemporary examples taken from plan- 
ning practice. Since jargon has proved to be 
a major obstacle in the process of teaching 
strategic choice, staff members have designed 
role plays, studios and applications based on 
real-time planning experiences. These situ- 
ations have been carefully selected and simpli- 
fied for educational purposes. 

Strategic choice basics are taught in an 
introductory planning course in the second 
year of the Bachelor's Landscape Architec- 
ture and Spatial Planning (in Dutch, BSc land- 
schap, planning en ontwerp). This basic course 
takes two weeks of part-time classes and 
exercises. Students participate in a simu- 
lated decision-making process about the use 
of land in a rapidly urbanising region near 
the city of Rotterdam. The case comes with 
a lot of substantive information about an 
anticipated harbour, about the claims of hor- 
ticulturalists, administrative procedures, the 
institutional context, and social and economic 
statistics. Above all the students have to learn 
about empathy by taking up the role of a stake- 
holder group or playing the role of a profes- 
sional. In the role play they are facing the ten- 
sions inherent in political power play. They get 
a first impression of facilitating, mediating and 
organising participative planning processes. 

In the third year, SCA is at the heart of two full 
grown planning courses that include several 
weeks of full time exercises. The courses are 
built upon the foundations of strategic choice 
as explained in Chapter 1 of this book. The 
first course is an in-depth planning methodo- 
logy course, as described below. In the second 
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course the students are asked to produce a 
strategic spatial plan for the long term of a com- 
plex region in the Netherlands. This second 
course will be described in more detail in the 
next section. 

The manual for the planning methodology 
course familiarises the students with the 
foundations of strategic choice as explained 
in Planning under Pressure. The manual 
explains the intricacies of choosing strategic- 
ally, the organisational context, the dilem- 
mas of decision-making and the responses to 
uncertainty. The emphasis is on the philosophy 
of strategic choice, perceived as a Joint learning 
process. In this phase of the bachelor, students 
in planning and architecture are supposed to 
be familiar with a lot of the conventional expert 
technology characteristic of routine decision- 
making. 


RESPONSES FROM STUDENTS 


In some instances this proved to be an 
obstacle to the reception of open technology. 
The good news is that the majority has an 
open mind for the social conditions that press 
decision-makers to opt for open technology 
(see Chapter 4). Group decision techniques are 
used to sensitise students to an orientation 
towards participative interaction. The ultimate 
challenge for most students is the empathy 
part in the simulation of stakeholder particip- 
ation. The expert roles, included facilitation, 
group management, quick and dirty research 
and chairing negotiations seem to pose much 
less of a challenge. An explanation for this kind 
of conventional expert behaviour may be found 
in the character of the traditional technical train- 
ing in the first and second year. The emphasis 
in these 2 years is still very much on tradi- 
tional learning, i.e. technology for quantitat- 
ive analysis and cognitive skills for engineers 
and architects. Traditional engineering com- 
petences are still kept in high esteem within 
Wageningen University, formerly known as 
Wageningen Agricultural University. 

A majority of the students struggle with the 
strategic choice philosophy as it conflicts with 
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their perception of planning. This holds for 
social science-oriented students in planning 
but has even greater relevance for students in 
engineering disciplines and architecture. Stu- 
dents in their primes tend to equate plan- 
ning with plan making and design of physical 
and social constructions. Carefully constructed 
training exercises contribute to a change in 
perspective from the dominant blueprint plan- 
ning philosophy to a decision-oriented process 
approach. 

Our experiences with the application of SCA 
in academic planning courses show that the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. Stu- 
dents cannot grasp the idea of strategic choice 
by reading a textbook alone. It takes practical 
training exercises to get students acquainted 
with these concepts. 

The use of the STRAD software is optional 
in the curriculum. Since planning methodology 
classes suffer from severe time restrictions, 
students are warned not to spend too much 
time in playing around with software. From 
a software engineering perspective STRAD 
is obviously still in an experimental phase. 
Staff and students though praise the STRAD 
manual as a valuable tool in the course. The 
software is appreciated by the students for 
its clarity but too limited in the scope of its 
applications. 

STRAD classes have been replaced recently 
by group decision sessions. Group decision 
room (GDR) sessions are limited in the face of 
high cost. GDR software has proved extremely 
useful for our students in the shaping mode. 
Well-prepared group decision sessions save a 
lot of time and produce more high quality con- 
tent during brainstorming sessions. Integration 
of group decision technology with the STRAD 
software Is a must from our perspective. 


COMBINING COMPLEMENTARY 
APPROACHES 


The landscape, planning and design curriculum 
combines a decision-oriented approach and 
a design-oriented approach to planning. The 


decision-oriented approach focuses on pro- 
cess management and draws its main sources 
of inspiration from policy sciences. This 
approach takes day-to-day decisions and the 
anticipated consequences as a starting point. 
It focuses on systematically working towards 
policy frames and a commitment package. 
The emphasis is on the ‘here and now’. The 
design-oriented approach emphasises the con- 
struction of spatial plans and is built upon 
traditional architectural design theory. This 
approach focuses at the construction of altern- 
ative futures with the help of creative leaps 
then taking consecutive steps backward in 
time in order to arrive at practicable policy 
guidelines. It encompasses elements of a tra- 
ditional survey-analysis-plan approach to plan- 
ning and makes use of prospective scenario 
techniques. These techniques are indispens- 
able for initiating debate about desirable and 
probable futures. 

The combination of strategic choice tech- 
nology and prospective scenario techniques 
has silenced complaints about the neglect 
of creativity and substance in a decision- 
oriented approach of planning. For educa- 
tional purposes It seems highly attractive to 
develop sophisticated methods for learning, 
combining the fruits of both perspectives for 
planners, architects and other professionals- 
in-training. Friend and Hickling have taken up 
this challenge under the header ‘practicalities’ 
in the technical domain (cf. Figure 89 — stra- 
tegic choice as a continuous process). 

A preference for problem-oriented courses 
and design studios is an integral part of the 
Wageningen educational tradition and _ philo- 
sophy. Students are challenged to analyse 
and solve complex problems taken from prac- 
tice. Interdisciplinary research and stakeholder 
participation are necessary ingredients of this 
approach. In the third year of the bachelor 
curriculum, students embark upon a realistic 
regional planning studio. Learning by doing 
is combined with systematic application of 
prescriptions taken from the planning meth- 
odology classes. Text books provide them 
with additional information about technology 
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for decision-making. Staff members perform 
the role of advisers on the job. Core data 
are taken from a real-time planning process 
and presented by practicing planners. In the 
final studio, taking several weeks of full time 
work, students practise a combination of the 
decision-oriented approach and the design- 
oriented approach. 

The studio reflects an incremental and cyc- 
lical planning process. Students are tempted 
to produce a proposal for a regional spatial 
plan. At the heart of this plan is a realistic 
and reasoned commitment package. In the 
annexes, students produce a detailed report 
of the process and the invisible products. 
Emphasis is laid upon the argumentative part 
of the work and the role of professionals in 
planning. Stakeholder participation is simulated 
in non-regular plenary sessions in the begin- 
ning and at the end of the course. Students 
work under very strict time constraints and are 
thus confronted with a range of uncertainties. 


CONCLUSION 


The design-oriented approach emphasises 
the use of quantitative analyses i.e. applied soil 
science, hydrology, landscape ecology, traffic 
management, land consolidation technology, 
historical geography, economy, demography, 
institutional analysis, stakeholder analysis and 
analysis of cultural values. Future trends are 
established. Imagery, statistics and maps play 
a role in visualising alternative futures. Stake- 
holders and professionals are invited to parti- 
cipate in a process of mapping consequences. 
This approach diverts attention from seemingly 
unsolvable conflicts and helps in reframing 
contested decisions. Playing around with sub- 
stantive topics takes away some of the stress 
involved in group processes. The design- 
oriented element is particularly helpful in 
scanning distant futures, thus providing eye- 
openers for politicians and one-issue parti- 
cipants. These results enable students to 
produce reasoned lists of decisions and uncer- 
tainty areas, and discuss priorities. 


Strategic choice is an indispensable tool for planning education and related fields of professional 
training. It encompasses a powerful set of ideas and concepts offering help in complex situations 
of choice under uncertainty. It helps students to develop the facilitation and mediation skills 
so much needed in modern collaborative planning practice. The open technology leaves scope 
for add-ons taken from the domain of physical design and planning. These add-ons are used 
to help students to produce richer arguments by way of combining substantive and procedural 
knowledge. Combining strategic choice with design-oriented approaches helps in bridging the 
gap between science and political action. 
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on: http:/Awww.wau.nl/rpv 
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13.6 Designing Electronic Support 


Empowering decision-makers through software for strategic choice 


By Dave Friend 


In this contribution, the architect of the STRAD software for strategic choice draws on his 
experience in designing and testing marketable prototypes of this package over a 9-year 
period - starting in the late eighties when the diffusion of access to the fast-developing 
world of information technology was still in the early stages. He reviews the choices of 
direction he himself has had to make in the development of this software in the face of 
changing circumstances and opportunities, and draws some lessons for the design of future 
electronic support for decision-makers. 


Dave Friend is the second son of Mari and John Friend. He was aged 18 when, working with 
his father, he started developing computer software for strategic choice. At that time, he had 
become angry about many things he saw in the world around him, and disenchanted with 
his experiences of the educational system; yet, along with many others of his generation, he 
was becoming stimulated by the creative potential of the new world of home computing. 
As a self-taught programmer, he spent 9 years developing successive versions of the STRAD 
(Strategic Adviser) software, and has since continued to help John Friend in maintaining 
technical support and upgrade services to users. He lives near Bradford in West Yorkshire 


and now works as spares supervisor for an international microelectronics corporation. 





EARLY WORK ON STRAD 


It was in 1987 that | first started work on 
the development of the STRAD software 
described in Chapter 10, initially on a four- 
month trial contract. The personal computer 
on which | started working was then new on 
the market but had capacities that would now 
seem ridiculously limited; it was an Amstrad 
1512, with 512 kb of RAM, no hard drive and 
two 360 kb floppy drives. With some guid- 
ance from my father’s former colleague John 
Stringer, | started work using Microsoft Quick- 
BASIC 3 as a readily available programming 
language in which a first prototype could be 
designed. 


Then, a few years later, the arrival of 
more advanced operating systems for IBM- 
compatible personal computers, with a 
smarter graphical user interface, allowed fur- 
ther aspects of the Strategic Choice Approach 
to become more easily incorporated into the 
design of STRAD. Users now became able 
to draw decision graphs much as they had 
previously appeared on flipcharts. They could 
also interact with software in a more intuitive 
way, negating the need to learn sequences 
of keystrokes to navigate around a series of 
screens. 

It was particularly valuable that the Win- 
dows interface allowed the results of work 
from the shaping, designing, comparing and 
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shaping modes to be displayed on screen at 
the same time. This enabled users to refer 
back to their earlier work, and to switch from 
mode to mode, as if they were in a strategic 
choice workshop with a developing gallery of 
fliocharts around the walls. 

The storage limitations of the desktop com- 
puters of that time meant that care always had 
to be taken not to overload the screen with too 
many different windows displaying the results 
of work so far. Yet, with the growing capacit- 
ies of personal computers, it was to be only a 
matter of a few more years before these con- 
straints were overcome. 


CHALLENGES IN SOFTWARE 
DESIGN 


Throughout the early nineties, the develop- 
ment of STRAD was held back at times by the 
need to keep up with successive advances in 
operating systems, and the continuing need 
to ensure bug-free operation on a range of 
platforms. 

It is easy to concentrate on developing new 
features, but in doing so one risks the usabil- 
ity of the application. There are many ‘what-if’ 
pitfalls to beware of; and | suspect that soft- 
ware that is designed to give flexible support 
to decision-makers in responding to changing 
situations will always pose more challenges in 
this area than most other types of software. 

Take this example: A focus of four decision 
areas may produce a list of 20 possible 
schemes. The user proceeds to compare 
options within each decision area and makes 
an assessment on the combined data that 
appears. Comparing the relative advantages of 
these schemes leads the user to exclude some 
less advantageous schemes and at some 
stage to adopt a progress package based on 
these assessments. 

After some discussions with colleagues, the 
user realises that another option is available 
in one of these decision areas. How is the 
computer to deal with this kind of scenario? 
Surely the data requires some review? Should 
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the computer be able to recognise the con- 
sequences of this otherwise basic action? 
Does It simply warn the user, or should it 
attempt to interlace the new option into the 
existing choices already made by the user? 


SOFTWARE DEVELOPMENT AS 
A PROCESS OF STRATEGIC CHOICE 


| have found that programming the software 
can itself pose some tricky policy choices and 
regularly produces areas of uncertainty. For 
example uncertainty is raised by: 


— the range of possible scenarios that users 
will be able to create under the range of 
computer platforms available (this could be 
expressed in SCA terms as UE); 

— the effect of a course taken in one area of 
development on another area of the program 
(UR); 

— policy decisions where it is a matter of 
debate whether control should lie with the 
computer or with the user, or indeed whether 
the user should be given an option either to 
decide or to trust the computer (UV). 


KEEPING PACE WITH FURTHER 
TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE 


In our small-scale programme to develop soft- 
ware to reflect both the spirit and the prac- 
tical toolbox of the strategic choice approach, 
we have had to focus our limited resources 
on developing a versatile package to meet the 
needs of individual decision-makers and small 
informal groups who can meet around a single 
workstation — a package that could quickly be 
tested in a range of potential markets. The 
choices and uncertainties that | have faced in 
designing the first production versions of the 
STRAD software can be viewed as a devel- 
oping story of planning under pressure, in a 
setting where the technology has been by no 
means standing still. 

Since | started developing STRAD in the 
late eighties, there have been impressive 
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advances in information and communication 
technologies on a wide front, as discussed 
more fully in the later sections of Chapter 10. 
Among the most important advances in terms 
of support for decision-making have been not 
only the technological changes themselves but 
also the rapid growth in access to new chan- 
nels of electronic communication. The spread 


of access to the Internet, e-mail and mobile 
phone networks has been dramatic in recent 
years, and the further advances now on the 
horizon will present not only new opportunit- 
ies, but tough new choices and new uncer- 
tainties for the designers — and the promoters 
— of future electronic technology for strategic 
choice. 


REFLECTIONS 


Many lessons have been learnt from this initial small-scale programme of software development 
for strategic choice, and some of the wider lessons have already been reported in Chapter 10. 
| have been able to build some, but as yet by no means all, of these lessons into the design of 
later editions of the software and its user interface. Meanwhile, some of the lessons have also 
been absorbed into the wider field of practice on which this third edition builds. 

Further development of software support for strategic choice need not result in ever more 
complicated systems, replacing human interaction, discussion and opinion with rigid and pre- 
defined computer gimmickry. A more useful way forward is to further develop resources for 
flexible working around an intuitive interface, which will take the number crunching but not the 
understanding and control away from the decision-makers. 

Several of the other contributors to this chapter report on ways in which they have so far 
been able to make use of the STRAD software, not only in working on decisions but also in 
capturing lessons from their experiences. Most of the experiences of software support so far 
have been at a small and relatively intimate scale of decision-making. So they raise questions 
of how to reach out towards influencing the choices of other decision-makers, as shown in 
Figure 31, rather than of co-ordination from some central policy position. In future, continued 
extensions of access to information and communication technologies, as well as advances in the 
technologies themselves, will create many opportunities for empowering the decision-makers 
of the future. As indicated in the previous contribution to this chapter (Section 13.5), they will 
have an expanding role to play in introducing younger people to all the complexities of real-life 
planning that they must prepare to meet in their future careers. 
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13.7 Neighbourhood Renewal in Rome 


Combining strategic choice with other design methods 


By Alessandro Giangrande and Elena Mortola 


The subject of this contribution is a continuous, participatory and incremental procedure 
which combines three approaches cyclically connected: Visioning, the Strategic Choice 
Approach and A Pattern Language. In the view of the two authors it helps to strengthen SCA 
as a planning and design procedure. As members of the team that won a national design 
competition, the authors utilised it for developing some planning and design proposals 
for the renewal of Centocelle Vecchia, a sub-urban neighbourhood of Rome that sprang 
up during the twenties. As a consequence of this success, the municipality of Rome has 
given the team the task of forming the preliminary plan for the rehabilitation of the 
neighbourhood. This work is still under way. 


Alessandro Giangrande taught Design Methods at the Faculty of Architecture of the Uni- 
versity of Rome La Sapienza from 1973 to 1992. Since 1993 he has taught Environmental 
Analysis and Evaluation at the Faculty of Architecture of University Roma Tre, where he is 
also the manager of the Information Technology Laboratory for Sustainable Urban Design. 
During the last 8 years he has been involved in various programmes of community planning 
and design: in particular he has collaborated with the Municipality of Rome in the estab- 
lishment of the Neighbourhood Municipal Laboratories, and with the municipality of Quito 
and the San Francisco University in Ecuador in starting up laboratories for sustainable urban 
development. 


Elena Mortola was professor of Design Methods in the University of Rome La Sapienza 
between 1983 and 1992. Since 1993 she has taught Computer-Aided Architectural Design 
at the Faculty of Architecture of University Roma Tre. In association with the European 
META University network, she directs a master’s course on Interactive Sustainable Design 
and Multimedia. She has been a visiting professor at universities in Scotland, the Netherlands, 
Ecuador and Mozambique, and has developed methods in the fields of Environmental Impact 
Assessment, urban design and CAAD. 





OUR ‘IDEAL’ PROCEDURE 


In our capacity as teachers in the field of 
urban design and regeneration, both of us 
have had opportunities to test over a long 
period, with our collaborators and students, 
the effectiveness of the Strategic Choice 
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Approach, especially when linked to com- 
plementary design methods of Visioning and 
A Pattern Language. We have applied this com- 
bination to several consulting and research 
projects, as well as using it extensively 
in our teaching for first degree courses, 
master’s courses and doctoral theses. In a 
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Visioning! exercise, all the interested parties — 
such as local authorities and other public bod- 
ies, entrepreneurs, professional, cultural and 
environmental associations andneighbourhood 
committees — are invited to attend a workshop 
aimed at developing a participatory scenario. 

A participatory scenario is not a picture of the 
future state of a place, but a tool for identify- 
ing problems and exploring possible actions to 
enable a community to move towards a prefer- 
able future. It differs from an expert scenario, 
where the major focus is on technological and 
economic forecasting. 

In our version of Visioning, the scenario 
takes the appearance of a ‘chronicle from the 
future’. The participants to the workshop inter- 
act under the guidance of facilitators to write 
a short story set in the distant future, 15 or 20 
years later. The participants identify with the 
protagonists of the story and describe what 
they see, say or do in order to built up a ‘vis- 
ion’, that is arepresentation of a desired future. 
Scenario making is the first step of a learning 
process that continues through the use of SCA. 
In SCA the interaction takes place in a work- 
shop involving both some regular participants 
and some ad hoc participants, responsible for 
specific areas of specialised substantive input. 
The learning process develops in an adapt- 
ive and exploratory fashion, guided by the 
four working modes of SCA: shaping, design- 
ing, comparing and choosing — as shown in 
Figure 8. 

The scenario provides the main input to 
the workshop. We identify issues as decision 
areas, options, uncertainty areas or com- 
parison areas, updating this picture — for 
instance, by opening a new Visioning session — 
whenever the decision situation changes. 

In the designing mode the working group 
identifies some alternative proposals (options?) 


1 See, forinstance: Ames SC (1993) A Guide to Community 
Visioning: Hands-on Information for Local Communities, 
Oregon Vision Project, American Planning Association 
(Oregon Chapter), Oregon, Portland. 

2 The options are the natural consequence of the fact 
that the Visioning procedure usually generates different 
‘visions’ i.e., different solutions to the same problem. 


for each decision area. The options that entail 
transformations of the physical features of the 
territory can be more closely defined with the 
aid of A Pattern Language °. This is a language 
developed by Christopher Alexander and his 
associates that helps a community to design 
a set of consistent and effective transtorm- 
ations. Each pattern is an ‘archetype’ that 
describes a problem that occurs over and over 
again in different spatial settings, pointing to 
possible lines of solution that can be adop- 
ted countless times without ever doing It the 
same way twice. Alexander described 253 pat- 
terns that he was able to arrange, starting with 
the largest, for regions and towns, then work- 
ing down through neighbourhoods, clusters of 
building, buildings and rooms, ending finally 
with details of constructions. New patterns can 
be created, if necessary, to supply solutions to 
any problems not considered in this language. 

Like SCA, A Pattern Language is an inter- 
active and incremental approach. It is possible 
to start a process of territorial development 
or change incrementally through selection and 
aggregation: each pattern interprets the pat- 
terns at the higher scale and is in turn inter- 
preted by the patterns at the lower scale. The 
rules of the language can help a group to define 
options within decision areas as patterns, or 
clusters of patterns, that are compatible and 
synergetic. 

This planning/design process is cyclic. It is 
not important always to start with Visioning: for 
some decision areas, options and sources of 
uncertainty can be identified from the existing 
decision situation, before developing any scen- 
ario. The scenario making can also be interrup- 
ted to allow the participants to use A Pattern 
Language as a diagnostic tool to understand 
the problems of the area and access some sug- 
gestions (patterns) that can help to solve them 
and so on. 


3 Alexander C, Ishikawa S and Silverstein M (1977) 
Oxford University Press, New York: A Pattern Lan- 
guage. Towns — Buildings — Construction. 
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THE PROCEDURE APPLIED WITHIN 
ROME 


As members of a team* that won the second 
national competition in Participatory and Com- 
municative Planning®, the authors applied this 
procedure to develop some planning and 
design proposals for the renewal of the neigh- 
bourhood of Centocelle Vecchia in Rome. The 
participation of the inhabitants was managed 
by way of a laboratorio (workshop) expressly 
set up by the municipality of Rome for the 
competition. Through this laboratorio, public 
meetings were arranged with different groups 
including local authorities, associations, neigh- 
bourhood committees and schoolchildren. As 
a result, extensive documentation was pro- 
duced on the problems of the neighbourhood 
and the wants of the residents. The members 
of the team made wide use of this documenta- 
tion, together with other data gathered through 
special field research, to produce a (simulated) 
scenario®. 

From this scenario the team developed 21 
decision areas, with levels of importance and 
urgency and a provisional list of options (2—5 for 
each area). Then they built up a decision graph 
as an overview of the structure of the problem, 
and identified several foci with the help of the 
STRAD software described in Chapter 10. 

Within each focus, the choice of a preferred 
decision scheme was explored using the fol- 
lowing six comparison areas: 


. Environmental sustainability 

. Urban sustainability 

. Social and cultural sustainability 

. Economic and financial sustainability 


BRWN > 


4 E. Mortola (team leader), M. Bastiani, G. Cafiero, 
B. Del Brocco, M. Felici, A. Fortuzzi, A. Giangrande, 
F. Mecarelli, F. Sartogo, A. Simone and A. Zarfati. 

5 The competition had been advertised in 2000 by INU 

(National Institute of Urbanism of Italy) and WWF 

(World Wildlife Fund). 

6 The rules of the competition prevented the team from 
keeping continuing contact with the inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood, so the team was unable to apply 
the Visioning procedure to make a ‘true’ participatory 
scenario. 
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5. Expressed desires of the inhabitants 
6. Degree of innovation in solutions. 


The first focus includes four decision areas: 


1. What interventions for via Tor de’ Schiavi? 

Where to design new pedestrian routes? 

3. What traffic improvements in neighbour- 
hood? 

4. Where and how to plant new vegetation? 


N 


Starting with the preferred scheme for this 
focus, all options were found impracticable in 
the immediate future: so they were put in the 
list of deferred choices of the progress pack- 
age. In the explorations now section, the team 
put only the exploratory options that they con- 
sidered appropriate for reducing critical uncer- 
tainties. For instance, to realise the preferred 
option for pedestrian routes, it was important 
to test whether the owners of the courtyards 
were willing to transfer to the municipality 
the ownership of those spaces necessary to 
complete the network — perhaps in exchange 
for certain benefits. Similarly, the exploratory 
options for Tor de’ Schiavi were needed to test 
opposition to the project from residents and 
tradesmen, including repair garages; and also 
the possibility of diverting the buses presently 
using that route. 

Meanwhile, the team proceeded to develop 
more detailed designs for the preferred options 
in these two decision areas with the aid of 
A Pattern Language. They wished to test 
whether the designs, if of sufficient quality, 
might reduce opposition to the conversion of 
via Tor de’ Schiavi into a pedestrian street; or 
might induce the owners of the courtyards to 
grant the spaces needed to build the pedes- 
trian routes. These options are illustrated in 
Figure 13.2. At first the designers chose the 
principal patterns, |.e. the patterns that in their 
opinion should play a major role in implement- 
ing the projects. These patterns were Promen- 
ade (for pedonalizz) and Children in the city (for 
retescuole). Then they used the rules of the 
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Figure 13.2 Options Retescuole and Pedonalizz Designed with the Aid of A Pattern Language (Artwork by 


F. Mecarelli). 


language to identify both a set of detailed pat- 
terns’ to complete the principal patterns, and 
the structure of their relationships, visualised 
in the form of a jigsaw puzzle’. 

Promenade was used to ‘create a centre for 
public life: a place where you can go to see 
people, and to be seen’ and ‘encourage the 
gradual formation of a promenade at the heart 
of every community, linking the main activ- 
ity nodes and placed centrally, so that each 
point in the community is within 10 minute’ 
walk of it’. To complete the pattern the design- 
ers made use of Pedestrian street, Shopping 
street and Street cafe. The project established 
a strong relationship between Children in the 
city and Network of paths and cars. 


7 The full list of these patterns is the following: Scattered 
work, Activity nodes, Shopping street, Network of 
paths and cars, Connected play, Street cafe, Pedestrian 
street, Paths and goals (see Alexander et al., in ibidem). 

8 In this diagram the interlocking pieces represent the 
patterns that realise the two options (retescuole and 
pedonalizz): the nearer are the pieces, the stronger 
should be the connection between the corresponding 
physical spaces and functions in the project. 


THE REHABILITATION PLAN 


The new procedure was later utilised by the 
team to draw up a preliminary design for the 
rehabilitation plan — but, this time, with the dir- 
ect participation of the inhabitants of Cento- 
celle Vecchia. The working group was now 
opened up to the residents of the neighbour- 
hood and some representatives of the local 
government. They were invited to participate 
in an introductory session of the workshop, in 
which the proposals were illustrated in some 
detail, explaining the principles of SCA and the 
rules of A Pattern Language. 

During the sessions that followed, the 
decision areas and options changed consid- 
erably; three new foci were identified and 
new uncertainty areas emerged through the 
interaction of the working group with local 
people. Many people without planning and 
design expertise expressed their interest in A 
Pattern Language, and some of them utilised 
it to represent in greater detail their preferred 
options. 
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CONCLUDING REFLECTIONS 


This experience confirms our view that, at least in the field of urban design, the cyclic procedure 
works better than each approach — Visioning, SCA and A Pattern Language — employed as a 
stand-alone procedure. This is because a participatory scenario helps to identify the aspirations of 
a whole community, but we need SCA to develop the incremental strategy that helps us to carry 
it out. Then A Pattern Language enables significant field knowledge to be introduced that SCA 
alone cannot offer. On the other hand SCA is necessary to establish the connections between 
the options that entail physical and functional transformations of the territory, and also the non- 
spatial options such as policy choices in the field of education, social welfare or energy production 
that, generally, A Pattern Language disregards. Also, the introduction of social, environmental 
and financial sustainability as comparison areas brings these important future considerations to 
the attention of local people. 
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13.8 Fast Forward with Strategic Choice 


Mutual consulting for small enterprise development 


By Rebecca Herron and Dennis Finlayson 


The format of a mutual consulting workshop has recently been found to offer a fast 
yet effective means of introducing the philosophy and methods of the Strategic Choice 
Approach to a medium-sized group of experienced decision-makers who have been brought 
together from different organisational settings through some kind of training or management 
development programme. For it enables the participants to start interacting with each 
other quickly in a structured yet informal way, around examples of the decisions and 
uncertainties that they currently face in their own management roles. The two authors of 
this contribution draw lessons from the use of this framework when working with owners 
of small food businesses in the agricultural county of Lincolnshire in eastern England. 


Rebecca Herron joined the University of Lincoln in 2000 to direct the Community Operational 
Research Unit after it moved in 1998 from Northern College in South Yorkshire, where it 
had been formed 10 years earlier on the initiative of Jonathan Rosenhead while serving as 
President of the Operational Research Society. Before coming to Lincoln, she worked as 
planning and development officer for the City of Nottingham Education Department. She 
holds a doctorate in mathematics and operational research from the University of Leeds. 


Dennis Finlayson studied development economics at the University of Southampton then 
worked on consulting and training contracts in several Asian, African and Latin American 
countries before coming to the University of Sheffield in 1986 to conduct residential courses 
for planners and senior administrators from the developing world. Here he met John Friend 
and started introducing SCA and STRAD as vehicles for enabling the participants to work 
together on issues facing them in their own development roles. This programme was trans- 
ferred to the Lincoln School of Management in 1997. 





THE FAST PROJECT 


In 2000/2001, the authors served as joint 
co-ordinators of a development project that 
engaged managers from small and medium- 
sized enterprises in the agricultural county 
of Lincolnshire in a programme of learn- 
ing, reflection and consultancy to strengthen 
their capacities to adapt to change. This 


project’ was supported by the European 
Social Fund and conducted by a team from 
the University of Lincoln's Faculty of Busi- 
ness and Management. It enrolled 15 owners 
and senior managers from local food indus- 
tries in a series of University-led workshops 


1 Codenamed FAST, for Fully Acquainted with Systems 
Thinking. 
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and site-based consulting visits. Different 
members of staff introduced complement- 
ary approaches including Checkland’s Soft 
Systems methodology;? Beer's Viable Sys- 
tems Diagnosis? and the Strategic Choice 
Approach. 


THE MUTUAL CONSULTING 
EXERCISE 


After an introductory meeting and overnight 
stay at a hotel, the programme began with 
a two-day module to introduce the stra- 
tegic choice approach as a decision-focused 
approach to managing complexity, to be fol- 
lowed by further modules that introduced 
other methods based on systems concepts. 

Most of the first day was spent in groups 
of three, exploring examples of decision prob- 
lems on each participant’s current agenda 
through a mutual consulting design. This 
format had already been well received by 
similar groups, most of which had brought 
together managers from public sector or vol- 
untary organisations on a management devel- 
opment programme.* 

Each group started work with a short ses- 
sion in which each participant was asked 
to offer one example of a difficult current 
decision problem — in strategic choice terms, 
a single decision area — that they were pre- 
pared to offer for discussion. After a lunch 
break, there followed a longer and more struc- 
tured session in which the members of each 
group rotated through the three roles of prob- 
lem owner; consultant; and recorder, spending 
about 30 minutes in each. 

The consultant was asked to use a check- 
list to take the problem owner through a set of 


See Checkland (1989). 

Beer (1981). 

For example a programme on community health ser- 
vices at the University of Leeds; an MBA course at 
Keele University for health managers from develop- 
ing countries; and a group of public sector managers 
attending a residential week for MBA students at 
Sheffield Business School. 


BWN 
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eight questions based on a simplified version 
of the four modes of strategic choice. Mean- 
while the recorder took notes towards build- 
ing a ‘problem profile’ to be presented later to 
members of the other groups. The sequence 
of questions was as follows: 


e Your selected decision problem? 

e Who's involved? 

e Any related decision problems? 

e Options for your selected decision problem? 
A, B (or C?) 

e Advantages to A versus B? 

e Uncertainties over preference? 

e Explorations to reduce uncertainty? 

e Your suggested progress strategy? 


Readers of earlier chapters will recognise 
this sequence as based on a stripped down 
linear version of the four-mode cycle of the 
strategic choice approach, as presented in 
Figure 8, simplified by the requirement to 
focus on just a single decision area. 


THE MUTUAL CONSULTING DAY 
EVALUATED 


We had deliberately chosen the mutual con- 
sulting exercise as an early ice breaking activity 
for several important reasons: 


e It requires little complicated background 
theory; 

e It engages all participants and acknowledges 
the contribution of each (democratisation of 
the expert); 

e It supports different personalities, allowing 
expression without humiliating the less con- 
fident participants; 

e It facilitates the speedy identification of 
major concerns immediately apparent to par- 
ticipants; 

e It draws on the business experience of 
co-participants to cross-examine problem- 
atic situations. 


This exercise was judged a great success. 
It served not only to identify business prob- 
lems but also to act as a social catalyst enabling 
participants to quickly learn something of the 
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experiences and skills of other members of 
the network. The process itself created an 
audible buzz as participants set about their 
discussions on their favourite topics. The facil- 
itator’s role was in this instance mostly one 
of co-ordination and time-keeping, calling the 
changes within groups every 30 minutes. 

One of the difficulties of discussing live busi- 
ness problems and choices is of course that 
of trust. How do you discuss the issues of 
greatest interest to you when potential com- 
petitors may be in the room? How much 
should such a person learn about your per- 
sonality or response to strategic decisions? 
Even more basically, how do you avoid embar- 
rassment in expressing your views amongst 
strangers? These issues had manifested them- 
selves at the launch event of the project prior to 
the mutual consulting session, with very non- 
controversial business issues being offered for 
discussion. However, after the overnight stay 
in a local hotel the atmosphere softened and 
one of trust and friendship started to emerge. 
This had a powerful effect on the subsequent 
engagement with strategic choice and its soft- 
ware, STRAD. 


THE PRESENTATION AND 
DEMONSTRATION DAY 


A week later, all the participants met again 
to present wall posters of the various prob- 
lem profiles developed the previous week, in 
a ‘gallery’ spread over two walls of the meet- 
ing room. They were then asked to use small 
coloured dots to place votes against those pro- 
files, other than their own, that they were most 
interested in seeing explored further. By a nar- 
row margin, the most votes went to the profile 
offered by a sole trader who managed a his- 
toric working windmill in a small rural town. 
This business mills floor in the traditional man- 
ner using a wind-powered mill. Not surprisingly 
much of Its business revenue is not from the 
sale of wholesale flour but from tourism, tea- 
rooms and speciality products. 

The manager was invited to come to the 
front of the room to work with John Friend, 


as organiser of the two-day strategic choice 
module, acting as facilitator. Another parti- 
cipant volunteered to record the progress 
made towards building a commitment pack- 
age using the STRAD software on a laptop 
computer. The information already displayed 
in the format of the problem profile was used 
at a starting point; but it was now possible 
to work on a focus of a few linked decision 
areas rather than the single focal decision area 
required by the problem profiling exercise. 

The picture that gradually developed on the 
screen of the laptop was projected on a wall 
for all to see. The reliance on a volunteer rather 
than an expert to operate the keyboard and 
mouse may have slowed progress somewhat 
(in that each step in the input of new inform- 
ation had to be spelt out verbally by the lead 
facilitator — ‘now click on X, then type in Y’). 
However it also made the input process more 
transparent, as experienced individuals might 
well be tempted to move through the program 
too rapidly for those not accustomed to Its lay- 
out and procedures. 

Yet, over the course of little more than 
an hour, significant progress was made in 
the shaping, designing and comparing modes, 
leading into some discussion of the manage- 
ment of uncertainty and the creation of a pro- 
gress package. 


COMPUTER-AIDED FACILITATION 
REVIEWED 


Used in this way, the Strategic Choice 
Approach was well served by the STRAD 
software. Instead of a workshop where all 
participants were already immersed in the 
problem under consideration, here was a 
situation where one key decision-maker was 
surrounded by potential co-facilitators and 
expert advisers — i.e. the other participants — in 
addition to the lead facilitator. 
This set-up enabled: 


e Both broad-brush information and finer detail 
to be recorded; 
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e The sole trader as decision-maker to control 
the development of the SCA model, jointly 
with the consultant; 

e The experience and advice of others to be 
input at key stages as the decisions were 
being explored. 


An interesting feature of the process was 
that it enabled the technical detail to be 
captured through the software whilst the 
more subtle social aspects were managed 
through the social interactions of the group. 
That is, it was not only the model of the 
decision problem itself that was valuable but 
the increased understanding gained by the par- 
ticipants through their interaction with each 
other as the picture gradually built up. 


FOLLOW UP THROUGH 
CONSULTING VISITS 


It was valuable that the design of the pro- 
ject enabled the training phase to be followed 


by a consulting phase in which the training 
providers visited the participants at their own 
places of work. John Friend agreed to work 
with four of the participants — visiting the work- 
ing windmill twice, and also a partnership mak- 
ing traditional cheeses, a café owner and the 
manager of a low-price city food shop. Two 
members of the project steering group, both 
with extensive knowledge of the food sec- 
tor, acted as co-consultants on some of these 
visits. 

Whilst the visits had the disadvantage of los- 
ing the input from all the other participants that 
had been possible in the classroom context, 
it did mean that issues could be explored in 
more depth. Now it was possible to overcome 
both the previous time limitations and also the 
natural reservations that most people have of 
discussing their most troubling issues in public. 
Of course, we still do not know what was not 
being shared with us; but we were now dis- 
cussing investment decisions and even stra- 
tegic questions of reorganisation and closure. 


CONCLUDING REFLECTIONS 


SCA showed once more that it can be a flexible approach, both in the nature of the decisions 
explored and in the delivery formats and environments used. Its ability to translate quickly from 
everyday experience was appreciated by the business people participating. While SCA had pre- 
viously been more widely used in public sector and voluntary fields of decision-making than 
in the world of business, here was a demonstration that it could also be effective in support- 
ing small businesses where the challenges of development are primarily to do with managing 
external complexities, rather than with overcoming barriers arising from internal differentiation 
of roles. Clearly, some difficulties arose from the existence of competitive relations among those 
present, but these did not jeopardise the success of the exercise. Members of the project steer- 
ing group also saw a wider potential for use of SCA and STRAD not so much by managers of 
small businesses themselves as by their business advisers, as a Supplement to tools based on 
financial modelling and other more formal quantitative methods. The second author, from his 
earlier experience in teaching strategic choice and related methods, saw the mutual consulting 
workshop as a valuable addition to the SCA toolbox, especially in community development and 
other relatively open decision settings (Finlayson, 2004). 
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13.9 The Plutonium Predicament 


Managing conflict through strategic action planning 


By Richard Harris 


This paper is about adapting an SCA tool, the ‘Progress Package’, to a complex, conflictual 
and long deadlocked discussion. The process, which became known as ‘strategic action 
planning’ (SAP), combines scenario working and strategic planning in addressing a situation 
of high uncertainty and complexity. The subject was Plutonium (Pu), an important nuclear 
material, and, more specifically, what to do with the large civil stockpile in the UK that has 
been built up since the nuclear industry began in the 1940s. This was one of the challenges 
for the British Nuclear Fuels Ltd (BNFL) ‘National Stakeholder Dialogue’, a groundbreaking 
dialogue process independently convened by The Environment Council — an UK charity 
which aims to enable collaboration and sustainable environmental decision-making. 


Richard Harris is an independent facilitator, mediator and process consultant working mainly 
in environmental conflict management and strategy development. Richard had a first career 
as a contractor, consultant and local government officer in forestry and arboriculture, working 
in both Australia and the UK. In 1990 a second career developed with a wider environmental 
role in local government management. This quickly led to a fascination in the processes 
by which people can affect the decisions which impact upon their environment, and the 
growing field of public and stakeholder engagement. In 1998 Richard established his own 
practice. He took over the facilitation of the BNFL National Stakeholder Dialogue from 
Allen Hickling in 2001. (See www.the-environment-council.org.uk for all the reports of the 
dialogue.) 





THE CHALLENGE 


Plutonium is a thorny subject, not least 
because of its historic military uses; con- 
sequent concerns about proliferation; and per- 
ceptions of risk and hazard in nuclear power 
generation. It is also difficult because of an 
extensive history of poor relations between the 
nuclear industry and its critics. This has led to 
communication, when there is any, being char- 
acterised by confrontation. 


The project involves up to 120 stake- 
holder organisations including the industry, 
departments of central and local government, 
regulators, trade unions and campaigning (dis- 
armament, environment, transport, etc.) and 
community groups. The dialogue has been 
operating since 1998 and seeks to address 
the long-standing conflicts over nuclear issues 
whilst informing future policy. Discussions 
are primarily undertaken in facilitated working 
groups (12-20 representative stakeholders) 
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and have, not surprisingly, tackled some very 
challenging subjects. 


CONFLICT AND UNCERTAINTY 


As with most areas of conflict, the positions 
adopted by the stakeholders in this case are 
almost entirely caused by their reaching dif- 
ferent sets of assumptions in the face of the 
same, or similar, uncertainties. These assump- 
tions are typically informed by personal values 
and beliefs (which tend to be less negotiable), 
and also by things such as experience and edu- 
cation (which offer more potential flexibility). 
On a simplistic level these differences result 
in positional, ‘black vs white’ arguments about 
uncertainties such as: whether one option 
is safer than another, or whether the con- 
sequences of an action are likely to be X or Y. 

When plutonium management is discussed, 
it is common for two broad views to emerge. 
The anti-nuclear view is that it is a danger- 
ous waste and should be immobilised’ and dis- 
posed of without delay. The pro-nuclear lobby 
considers it a valuable resource which should 
be reused as a component of fuel for nuclear 
reactors, thereby realising the energy value for 
power generation. 

So, a key part of the work of the Plutonium 
Working Group (PUWG) had to include acknow- 
ledging and developing a shared under- 
standing of the uncertainties relating to Pu 
management and perhaps some agreements 
about how these might be reduced or other- 
wise managed. 


LEARNING AND NEGOTIATION 


A significant challenge for the facilitation team 
lay in developing a process by which a mixed 
stakeholder group could learn more about the 
range of strategic options (including their own 
preferences) and their inherent uncertainties, 
without resorting to positional, well-rehearsed 
arguments. 


1 Immobilisation involves ‘locking up’ the Pu in an inert 
material such as glass (vitrification). 
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In this tt may help to understand that a use- 
ful thing to do in deadlocked situations, where 
the parties seem to have run out of flexibility 
or room for creativity in their discussions, is to 
move from a ‘negotiating approach’, to a ‘learn- 
ing approach’. This is done in the hope that, by 
enabling the parties to learn more about each 
others concerns, needs and assumptions, new 
insights and perspectives on the problem can 
emerge. The approach we developed became 
known as SAP. 


STRATEGIC ACTION PLANNING 
(SAP) 


The SCA ‘Progress Package’ provides an excel- 
lent framework for strategic planning in the 
face of uncertainty. So we adapted it for scen- 
ario working — an approach which became 
known as SAP. This would involve the PuWG 
group in agreeing scenarios which reflected 
the range of ‘possible futures’ and then under- 
taking high level strategic action planning for 
each, before analysing results and develop- 
ing recommendations to BNFL. The PuWG 
worked through four key stages,° as follows. 


Strategic option selection (Scenarios) 
Four scenarios were chosen: 


e Two scenarios concerning Pu immobilisation 
(one in existing plant, one requiring a new 
immobilisation plant to be built); and 

e Two scenarios looking at Pu going into new 
fuel (one for existing nuclear power stations, 
one for a new fleet of stations). 


Together these provided adequate breadth 
across the range of ‘possible futures’ and it was 


2 Using the term ‘strategic action planning’ (SAP), to 
describe the process, clearly appealed to most people. 
Had we, perhaps more accurately, called it ‘strategic 
options exploration and learning process’ few would 
have supported the approach. As it was, the team had 
already put much effort into ‘selling’ ‘The Management 
of Uncertainty’ with remarkably little success. 

3 The nature of the work was such that it was not quite so 
linear as this list may suggest; in fact it involved much 
cyclic working within and between stages. 
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SCENARIO: USING Pu IN NEW FUEL RODS 
Crucial assumption: 
Adequate, safe and secure Pu storage will be available over the life time of the fuel manufacture 
programme 


ISSUE 
The heading 
under which 
uncertainties 


DECISION 
The current 
decision 


EXPLORATIONS 
Required to reduce the 
uncertainties 


Continue to 
use existing 
stores 
pending fuel 
manufacture 


By end 2004, assess 


safe, safeguarded and 


uncertainties 
above) 





whether existing storage is] how, when and which 


structurally sound against I 
risks, now and throughout I security and safeguards 
the envisaged programme I standards are and will 





DEFERRED 
DECISIONS 
Decisions which can be 
taken later — usually 
when the uncertainties 
have been reduced 


CONTINGENCY 
PLANS 
In the event that the 
assumption turned out to 
be poor, this activity will be 
carried out 


In the event that facilities 
are not adequate in some 
way — upgrade existing 
stores or build new 
stores 


I By March 2005, decide 


| actions to undertake to 
ensure that safety, 


I continue to be met 





Figure 13.3) An Example Showing How an Issue is Managed in an SAP Table. 


This is one significant issue within the two scenarios looking at fuel manufacture (i.e. using Pu as a significant 
component of new fuel rods for nuclear power stations). The time it would take to process all the stored Pu 
(20 years plus) creates uncertainties relating to the nature and availability of storage facilities, such as: Is current 
Pu storage capacity adequate? Will it be available over the programme lifetime and will it be able to cope with 
demand peaks and troughs? Will it continue to be safe and secure over the programme lifetime? 


NB This is a simplified extract and some minor changes to the original content have been made to assist the non- 
technical reader. Each SAP table typically consisted of 6-10 such issue ‘rows’ most of which were inter-related. For 
example, the above contingency plan (building new stores) connects with uncertainties under the issue heading 
‘Regulation’ because of secondary uncertainties such as planning requirements and other regulations. 


felt that, although there were other possible 
scenarios, this range should provide adequate 
learning which could be applied to any other 
scenario or variant. For each scenario a set of 
inherent issues and uncertainties were agreed. 


Exploring strategic options 


The whole group (usually 16—20 in attendance) 
worked through each scenario, completing a 
SAP table (see example below) covering all 
the issues and uncertainties (Figure 13.3). 
In essence, this involved charting a strategic 
route, with a focus on short term, robust 
actions, but mindful of longer-term strategic 
consequences. It was essential that the group 
kept together since this was a learning focused 
process and any sub-group working bought 


the risk of the learning being confined to a 
few.* In order to avoid reversion to positions, 
the group members adopted an attitude that 
‘this scenario has been chosen for develop- 
ment — the SAP table is being devised to 
find out what is entailed, not to question its 
validity (that comes later)’. This drew on the 
developing trust between group members and 
provision of a safe working environment (espe- 
cially through confidentiality and independent 
facilitation). Without either it would not have 
worked. 

Once a SAP table had been completed for a 
scenario (typically this took two or three cycles 


4 See Brendan Hickling’'s contribution concerning 
‘differential learning’ in Section 13.13 of this chapter. 
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through the process), all the significant dates 
were Identified and mapped out on a timeline; 
this gave a graphic view of the strategic option 
being described. This often revealed critical 
points in time for example, where a strategic 
path was weak or vulnerable to early assump- 
tions and decisions turning out to be poor 
(cf. the contribution from Richard Ormerod in 
Section 13.4 of this chapter). 


Analysis of results 


Further analysis involved looking at the results 
from all the SAPs and timelines together to 
look for linkages, convergence and divergence. 
A number of new and significant issues were 
revealed at this stage, such as: (i) commonality 
(e.g. where no matter which option was pur- 
sued certain areas of research were needed) 
and (ii) conflict between strategic options 
(e.g. when adoption of one sub-option might 
effectively foreclose contingency plans in 
another). 


Crystallising and preparing to share 
the learning 


Effectively, the process now reverted to a 
negotiating approach, where the common 
learning was applied as the group set about 
the task of ‘crystallising’ what they had learnt 
into recommendations and conclusions. This 
resulted in a ‘headline’ recommendation that 
a mixed strategy should be developed in the 
short term to ensure that contingency plans 
could be well-developed and significant uncer- 
tainties could be reduced, through an extens- 
ive research programme. 


What stood out was the degree to which 
group members were able to agree. The com- 
mon ground was extensive (but not complete 
of course) and exceeded the expectations of 
many within and outside the group. Clearly, 
one reason for this was that the SAP work had 
given each member of the group the oppor- 
tunity to test the strategic options — both their 
own preferences as well as options that they 
would not typically support — in an open, fair 
and consistent way. 


BACK TO THE ‘REAL WORLD’ 


The work was very well received, almost 
without exception. Many who had not been 
directly involved in the Working Group repor- 
ted that they found the content very transpar- 
ent and easy to understand, and welcomed the 
clarity about assumptions. 

Commonly people expressed surprise at the 
degree of consensus that the Working Group 
had developed (only the members will ever 
really know how hard won that consensus 
was). One senior civil servant described their 
report as the ‘best analysis of Pu management 
options that he had seen, and the fact that It 
was developed by such as wide selection of 
interests only served to make it more power- 
ful’. The report has been widely distributed in 
the nuclear industry and government depart- 
ments. Only time will show its true impact on 
future policy — but early signs suggest that the 
key messages are being taken seriously. 





CONCLUDING REFLECTIONS 


The use of SAP enabled a mixed group of stakeholders to work effectively together on a very 
difficult issue about which there was a long history of deep-seated conflict. The work was 
quite time-consuming and at times laborious. However, the results show this to have been a 
worthwhile investment and commensurate with the complexity and the history of the case. The 
approach, as briefly described, shows a way forward for both sharing strategic dilemmas and 
managing strategic decision-making with stakeholders, especially in contentious policy areas. 
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A number of specific learning points concerning the process are worth highlighting: 


A shift from negotiating toward developing mutual learning can overcome deadlock; 
Uncertainty is a significant source of conflict; 

The language of SCA needs to be adapted for different audiences; 

A ‘sate’ working environment and independent facilitation are essential; 

Mutual trust, developed with the aid of confidentiality ground rules, is a key to progress; 
Timelines to map strategic options can aid comparison between scenarios. 
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13.10 Dealing with the Dumps 


Using decision areas and levels in developing national policy 


for used tyres 
By Rob Angell 


This contribution is focused on the use of Analysis of Interconnected Decision Areas 
(AIDA) in a project designed to inform UK government policy and general practice by 
industry and local government over clearing historic used tyre dumps. The work, involving 
about 150 stakeholders, took place within a stakeholder dialogue process convened by The 
Environment Council — an UK charity which aims to enable collaboration and sustainable 
environmental decision-making. Some of the lessons | will draw out of this centre on the 
use of AIDA and the levels of choice in larger groups; and on getting the concepts across 
to stakeholders with differing experiences. 


Rob Angell has been the lead facilitator and process consultant for a range of clients involving 
stakeholders in formulating environmental decisions or resolving conflicts. Examples include 
policy and strategy development for national government and the private sector on waste 
management; the decommissioning of nuclear power stations; and flood alleviation schemes 
for the Environment Agency and local government. He has designed and run European wide 
e-consultations for WWF, and run training courses for the public, private and community 


sectors on participation, facilitation and sustainable development. 





THE PROJECT 


The project started in early 2001 when the 
Environment Agency for England and Wales 
earmarked tyres as a priority waste stream. 
The driver was an impending ban on whole 
tyres going to landfill sites from mid-2003, and 
shredded tyres from mid-2006. They wanted 
not only to improve disposal practice and 
avoid tyre mountains appearing around the 
country but to increase environmental aware- 
ness within the tyre industry. What made this 
piece of work different was the desire to act- 
ively involve stakeholders in deciding how this 
should be done. 
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The key stakeholders were the UK govern- 
ment (Department of Trade & Industry); the 
large tyre manufacturers (such as Michelin); 
tyre reprocessors and recyclers; the British 
cement industry (as users of waste tyres as 
a substitute fuel); English Heritage (as keep- 
ers/guardians of land and historic sites); Local 
government; and the Environment Agency (the 
main environmental regulator). 


THE PROBLEM 


Next then, let me describe the problem. For 
some 30 years there have been large dumps — 
euphemistically called stockpiles — of old used 
tyres throughout the UK. A study, carried out 
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as part of this work, listed the locations of 
13 stockpiles with 0.5-8 million tyres in each. 

These stockpiles have come about in two 
ways. One is the unscrupulous tyre dealer who 
pretends to set up a tyre recycling business 
but just accumulates the tyres and then ‘does 
a runner’. The second Is the time that the reg- 
ulatory system takes in finding out and acting 
when a registered tyre dealer is acting illeg- 
ally; and then in pursuing matters through the 
courts. The end result in both situations is a 
tyre stockpile. 

The dialogue process dates back to July 
2001, when | ran the first workshop for a 
broad range of stakeholders, who agreed that 
they should ‘come up with a recommended 
approach to clearing the UK's tyre stockpiles’. 
By mid-2002 they had decided that this work 
should be done by a working group of about 
15 people (on behalf of the 150 stakeholders). 
Their task became that of developing a gen- 
eric strategy to guide those who would have 
to carry out a site clearance; those who would 
have to co-ordinate a site clearance; and those 
who were going to provide funding. 


THE APPROACH 


The working group started by believing that 
‘there really wasn't anything to it — just secure 
the funding and clearing the stockpiles would 
be sorted’. 

So, why use AIDA? Well, my rationale was 
based on this: the stakeholders had a good 
idea of the underlying issues which have resul- 
ted in these stockpiles being untouched for so 
long, and they seemed eager to delve into each 
‘problem area’. They were not though consid- 
ering the interconnectedness of their ‘problem 
areas’; and it was this that | thought was cre- 
ating the barrier to clearing the stockpiles. The 
first thing | did was ask them why they were 
sitting in the room if it was all so easy, and why 
the stockpiles were still there after 30 years. 
After kicking around many ‘issues’, as they 
saw It, they started to understand there was 
indeed some complexity to the problem. 


It was at this stage that | began to talk 
to them about thinking of their key issues 
as areas where decisions would have to be 
made by anyone wanting to tackle a tyre stock- 
pile. They liked this concept because they saw 
that if they could work through these decision 
areas they would be going a long way to hav- 
ing their strategy. After much ‘kicking around’ 
we developed an initial set of decision area 
headings: 


e Site after-use 

e Location 

e Recovery technology 
e Partners 

e Leadership 

e Funding. 


Getting to a set of options for each decision 
area proved a lot more difficult for the group to 
get to grips with. So, at this stage | introduced 
them to the concept of levels of choice (cf. Fig- 
ures 54 and 96). | did this as | sensed that one 
of the reasons they were finding it difficult to 
define options was that they were talking at a 
number of different levels. 

It turned out to be a really effective move 
around the cycle of learning as | could virtually 
‘see the lights turn on’ for a number of the par- 
ticipants. Not only did they really seem to get 
the concept of levels, but | also felt a change 
in the group's attitude towards me. They now 
seemed to trust me as a process person and 
gave me more ‘space’ to take them through 
the AIDA framework. 


CYCLIC WORKING 


My next move was to help them imagine they 
had resolved the funding issue and had avail- 
able as much money as they needed. What 
would they do to clear the stockpile? | found 
the discussion within the group fascinating 
because for some, practicality and immedi- 
acy were paramount while for others envir- 
onmental criteria were more important. There 
was a further question on funding that the 
group had to answer: whether solely to satisfy 
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a funder’s criterion (such as delivering ‘x’ num- 
ber of full time jobs for ‘y’ period of time), or 
whether to combine this with their own criteria 
(such as environmental). 

Given that this process was being driven by 
the UK Environment Agency, the group did 
accept that environmental legislation was at 
least the minimum they had to build into their 
decisions. What this meant in practice was that 
an option of ‘engineered burial’ of a stockpile 
was out of the question (essentially, covering 
the tyres as they were with inert material and 
an upper layer of topsoil). Having taken finance 
as an unlinked decision area | now worked with 
the group on exploring the linkages between 
their other decision areas. The result was a 
reduction in the number of decision areas that 
they felt they needed to focus on, because it 
was these that they realised had the strong 
links between them: 


e Leadership 

e Funding 

e Method of clearance 

e Subsequent use of the land. 


We spent time working through options 
for each decision area and working on the 
uncertainties inherent in these decision areas. 
| would have liked to have taken the group 
through the cycle to get to an option tree. How- 
ever, they were not prepared or interested in 
doing this as they felt they had got the learning 
they needed by this stage. 

Interestingly, | felt compelled to do an option 
tree for myself, outside of the group. | really 
wanted to see if it would bring clarity on what 
the group should have recommended be done 
and what they should have recommended be 
not done. | believe it did. 

Nevertheless, the working group were able 
to draft their recommended strategy for clear- 
ing the historic tyre stockpiles in autumn 
2003. The paper summarising their work was 
approved by the main stakeholder group and is 
available on The Environment Council's web- 
site (www.the-environment-council.org.uk). 
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TWO TYPES OF PARTICIPANT 


During the eight months | felt the group unrav- 
elled a bit, principally into two segments. One 
got absorbed in the approach to tackling the 
issue and became enthusiastic about it, while 
the other seemed to get almost bored and a bit 
disconnected. | had to work hard to keep them 
together. 

AIDA is an intense technique that requires 
close and collaborative thinking. It magnified 
the gulf between those | call strategic thinkers, 
and those | call tactical thinkers. The strategists 
‘got it’, the tacticians did not. One notable 
extreme was the consultants who had been 
commissioned to carry out the background 
data research. They simply could not get the 
reason for approaching the problem in this way 
at all. They thought that their stockpile survey 
had come up with the answers and could not 
understand why the stakeholders did not just 
see this. 

This was highlighted in the extreme when 
the working group was writing Its report. In an 
early draft, in the section on decision areas, 
what they meant and why they were important 
to the recommendations, what the group even- 
tually came up with was left as a ‘one liner’ —‘to 
be filled in later’. During one discussion | can 
recall a participant questioning if they needed 
to expand on the one line. Thankfully, there 
was more than one other who replied, before | 
could, that in fact this was a central part of the 
group's rationale for what they were saying. It 
was one of these stakeholders who went on 
to write this section. 


FOR THE FUTURE 


Flowing from this is one lesson that was 
hammered home: that this working group was 
too big to work through AIDA. It is probably 
impossible to find a group of 15 people who 
all happen to be strategic thinkers but, in a 
smaller group (probably of up to seven), there 
would have been more time, which would have 
enabled the strategists and tacticians to learn 
from each other. 
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| felt that explaining the concepts in AIDA 
was a real struggle until | opened a window 
(the concept of levels of choice) that allowed 
them to see a different way of thinking and 
ultimately reporting on their work. 

Although you can’t push people to do some- 
thing they don't want to, one thing | could have 
done was to work through a reduced number 
of decision areas, to get through (at least as 


a first pass) this phase quicker. It might have 
allowed me to get the group to invest some 
time in an option tree for these elements. Hav- 
ing seen its benefits they might then have 
had the motivation to cycle back to the other 
decision areas and on through to a more com- 
plete option tree. Indeed, you could argue that 
the cycle of learning may not be complete 
without an option tree. 





CONCLUDING REFLECTIONS 


From a process practitioner's perspective, | found the work completely absorbing because | had 
to concentrate on the AIDA process as well as helping the group focus on the outcome they 
had been asked to deliver. However, there were two particularly satisfying parts of this work: 


e the participants took on board the concepts of AIDA, notably that interconnectedness between 
decision areas is important and something you have to work with (and | know that at least one 
of them has gone on to use them in their work); 

e the larger group of stakeholders genuinely appreciated the Working Group’s report and the 


robustness of their work. 
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13.11 Cross-organisational Learning 


Sharing insights from managing major construction projects 


By Mike Cushman and Alberto Franco 


This contribution reports the main lessons drawn from the experience of developing and 
applying a strategic choice-based methodology for promoting inter-organisational learning 
in the construction industry. While the different elements of the resulting methodology 
reflect those of the traditional SCA, the focus on project review and learning meant that 
major changes were needed to the original SCA so that participants could engage in 
reflection and learning rather than in current decision-making. 


Mike Cushman is a research fellow at the London School of Economics and Political Science 
(LSE). Before joining LSE, he worked in community education in inner London for many years, 
eventually becoming Head of the Lambeth Adult Education Service. He has used problem 
structuring methods in both his academic research and in his consultancy work. Recent work 
with strategic choice includes the development of a project review process (with Alberto 
Franco) and a major review of the provision of Children’s Health Services (with Jonathan 
Rosenhead). He has also worked with John Friend on the development of STRAD. 


Alberto Franco is a lecturer in operational research and systems at the University of Warwick. 
Before moving to the UK from Peru, he worked as a soil mechanics consultant and then as a 
lecturer in mathematics and operations management. Much of his recent research has focused 
on exploring how problem structuring methods can assist the development of different types 
of inter-organisational collaboration. He has held academic posts at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science, the University of Strathclyde and Kingston University, and 
conducted research for a number of organisations including Whitbread, Taylor Woodrow, 
Thames Water and Bombardier. 





BACKGROUND 


During the mid-1990s, the UK construction 
industry initiated a move from single-tendered 
contracts, where the future behaviour of 
other parties is seen as a marginal consid- 
eration, to partnering arrangements, where 
actions have to be weighed against their effect 
on future interactions. Partnering was seen 
as playing a key role in the generation of 
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feedback learning processes, which in turn 
had been identified as a critical missing pro- 
cess in conventional construction arrange- 
ments (Bennett and Jayes, 1998). One 
way of generating learning in projects is 
through post-mortems, and indeed construc- 
tion firms often undertake in-house project 
reviews. On the other hand, however, there 
is little tradition of exchanging perceptions 
with other firms — a lack that has impeded 
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Figure 13.4 The Cross-Organisational Learning Approach (Franco, Cushman and Rosenhead, 2004). 


learning throughout the industry (Barlow and 
Jashapara, 1998). 

It was against this background that the 
authors participated in an action research pro- 
gramme, known as the B-Hive project,’ and 
aimed at increasing the value of construction 
projects. Although both authors were famil- 
iar with the Strategic Choice Approach before 
the project, they had relatively little experience 
regarding its application in multi-organisational 
settings. Yet the partnership environment in 
which the research was developing seemed 
at the time an appropriate and ‘safe’ setting 
for the application of the SCA. That is, there 
was a setting of multiple stakeholders within 


1 Engineering and Physical Sciences Research Council 
and the Department of the Environment Transport and 
the Regions funded project under the IMI Link/IDAC 
programme, project no: IMI/c/02/013. 


a context of broad agreement which needs 
to be made operational. Towards the end of 
the project, strategic choice had become part 
of a wider framework for cross-organisational 
learning. The framework, labelled the cross- 
organisational learning approach or COLA (see 
Figure 13.4) is aimed at eliciting, reflecting and 
distributing formal and tacit knowledge within 
and across partner firms. 


THE COLA APPROACH 


A key aspect of COLA is a project review 
workshop which draws significantly on the 
Strategic Choice Approach (Franco, Cushman 
and Rosenhead, 2004). One of the main con- 
straints encountered during the research was 
the lack of time available to conduct one-off 
project reviews. These had to be carried out 
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in less than one working day and thus one 
major innovation and input to the workshop 
was information collected through a question- 
naire. These allowed the facilitators to prepare 
a list of candidate discussion areas to save time 
in the workshop. The questionnaire asks par- 
ticipants to rank various aspects of the pro- 
ject and the performance of other firms. These 
rankings are supplemented by free text com- 
ments which usually proved more revealing 
than the rankings. The questionnaires typically 
took about 1 hour to complete. 

A COLA workshop iterates through four 
stages: focus, options, plans and commitment, 
which are derived from strategic choice’s 
shaping, designing, comparing and choos- 
ing modes. COLA may make use of some 
of the distinctive tools of strategic choice, 
for example decision graphs, or comparat- 
ive advantage charts. However it is in the 
emphases of the stages and in the flow of 
the process between them, rather than in 
the technology employed within the stages, 
that the strategic choice influence is most 
apparent. 

During the focus stage, participants identify 
key opportunities for improvement. However, 
and this is another departure from traditional 
strategic choice, they discuss first the pro- 
ject's victories and successes. The discussion 
is informed by the results of the pre-workshop 
questionnaire, and the output of this stage is a 
focus consisting of a set of urgent, important 
and interconnected opportunities for improve- 
ment that is small enough to be manageable 
during the workshop. 

In the options stage, participants are helped 
to generate options for improvement within 
the focus chosen in the previous stage. 
A consideration of the implications of the 
distinction between single- and double-loop 
learning (Argyris, 1999) led to another signi- 
ficant change in this stage of the process for 
later workshops. Options can appear to be 
self-evidently beneficial, but more deep-seated 
problems may exist which prevent apparently 
obvious innovations either being implemen- 
ted or, if implemented, achieving the inten- 
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ded improvement. A discussion of possible 
blockages to action was introduced into this 
stage, in which discussion was focused on 
development of initiatives to remove these 
blockages. 

A further constraint at this stage was 
included in later workshops; actions for debate 
were limited to those that could preferably 
be initiated by workshop members or, at min- 
imum, be initiated by their line managers 
or others that individual workshop members 
could directly influence. This prevented aspir- 
ations masquerading as actions. 

The plans and commitment stages closely 
reflect strategic choice’s comparing and 
choosing modes. The former involves parti- 
cipants in identifying the value criteria needed 
for the comparison of options for improvement 
and in evaluating the options against these cri- 
teria — though in the process they commonly 
also uncover uncertainties which stand in the 
way of identifying a straightforward preferred 
solution. The latter enables the group to make 
progress towards agreement in some areas 
and set up explorations and/or consultations in 
others (see Agreed Actions and Explorations in 
Figure 13.4). 


LESSONS DRAWN 


During the period of the research Whitbread 
Hotel Company were in the early stages of 
a partnering arrangement with their service 
providers for a series of refurbishments of 
their hotels to meet the standards of their 
recently acquired Marriott franchise and the 
construction of new Marriott hotels. Three of 
the projects completed during the research 
were the subject of a post-completion review 
using the COLA workshop. The main lessons 
drawn from these workshops and others held 
with Thames Water and Taylor Woodrow are 
briefly described below. 

The use of a pre-workshop questionnaire 
allowed the intended time saving and com- 
pression of the workshop. However, it intro- 
duced the risk of a facilitator-imposed agenda 
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and thus it was necessary to explicitly nego- 
tiate the draft agenda and candidate decision 
areas with the workshop participants. Mem- 
bers may raise issues in a questionnaire that 
they would not raise in the workshop and vice 
versa. Thus the use of the questionnaire, sup- 
plemented with additional issues identified at 
the workshop, allows the maximum number of 
potential issues to be included in the debate. 

This pre-description of decision areas is also 
possible in a conventional SCA workshop, 
where it is dealing with issues that have 
already been discussed in a number of fora 
and the facilitator has access to the records 
of the previous activities. This allows a fast 
entry into activities which leads participants to 
experience progress and build confidence in 
the benefits of the approach (Cushman and 
Rosenhead, 2004). 

The early consideration of victories and suc- 
cesses helped to building confidence and avoid 
a blame environment and a retreat to defens- 
ive routines. This is particularly relevant to a 
project review environment where there is a 
tradition of adversarial relations and lack of 
trust, but is of wider application. An SCA work- 
shop will often be held when other approaches 
have failed and the members bring a_ his- 
tory of failure and frustration to the work- 
shop. Therefore, in order for the workshop to 
make progress, it is helpful for the facilitator 
to draw early attention to group successes. 
While involving representatives of competing 
interests in the workshop, in the case of COLA 
different members of a supply chain, may 
lead to difficulty, it also inhibits loading blame 
onto others as criticisms must be raised dir- 
ectly rather than easily passed onto an absent 
stakeholder. 

A focus of concern on blockages to action is 
an innovation of wider application. In any stra- 
tegic choice exercise participants may suggest 
options that may be desired but are not easily 
attained. A review of possible blockages may 
cause decision areas to be redrawn to focus 


attention on necessary actions to achieve a 
desired state, or options to be discarded as 
desirable but not attainable in the current 
exercise. Discussion of blockages may also 
disclose uncertainties of related areas or uncer- 
tainties about values. 

Similarly the constraint of focusing on 
actions achievable by the workshop parti- 
cipants, or at least achievable by people or 
bodies who may be influenced directly by 
members of the study group means that that 
items appearing in the progress package will 
lead to action rather than failure. 

There is one final point of novelty in the 
application reported here. It can be said that 
some success has been achieved in apply- 
ing a strategic choice-based methodology in a 
process-detached mode of operation (Friend, 
1999). This means the use of strategic choice 
to develop first an idealised state of affairs 
for the project partners (e.g. a ‘zero defects’ 
project) before moving towards the develop- 
ment of alternative options for action. Strategic 
choice provided a useful framework for reflec- 
tion and learning as well as action. Strategic 
choice can thus form the basis of a methodo- 
logy to support reflective learning, and the four 
modes of SCA facilitate learning-based work- 
shops as well as workshops designed to plan 
future action. 


POSTSCRIPT 


Two years after B-Hive, COLA is still used 
within Whitbread Hotel Company as part of 
their project review procedures within the part- 
nership. The COLA processes and tools are 
now part of the process manual which every 
project manager should follow, and workshop 
facilitation is usually undertaken by Whitbread. 
Whitbread have extended the use of COLA 
from the Marriott Hotel projects where it 
was piloted in B-Hive to the much larger pro- 
gramme of Travel Inn Reservations. 
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CONCLUDING REFLECTIONS 


In conclusion, three main lessons regarding this experience can be summarised as follows: 


e Collecting information before a workshop (when possible) leads to a more exhaustive work- 
shop agenda, which can save time and, subject to ratification and amendment by the workshop 
participants, increase participants’ ownership of agenda. This also allows the early identifica- 
tion of potential conflict for which appropriate ‘confidence-building’ tasks need to be designed 
and included early in the workshop. 

e The explicit elicitation of blockages to action, and identification of activities to overcome them, 
increases the feasibility of implementation as well as enables the uncovering of uncertainties. 

e The use of strategic choice in process-detached (rather than process-engaged) mode is pos- 
sible and useful. 
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13.12 Capacity Building in Venezuela 


Using strategic choice methods with policy-makers and students 


By Elisenda Vila and Ana Maria Benaiges 


In Venezuela, the Strategic Choice Approach has become increasingly influential in public 
planning and policy-making since it was introduced in the early 1990s by staff of the 
Institute of Urbanism in the Central University of Venezuela. It gained added impetus in 
1999 when the University’s Professor of Planning was appointed as Minister of Planning and 
Development in the national government. The authors have been involved in applications in 
the fields of public services management, restructuring of the sugar industry, post-disaster 
reconstruction and regional economic development. After reviewing the wider background, 
they review their experience in an application to the management of solid waste on the 
extensive campus of the Central University. This project influenced management decisions 
while providing significant learning for the students involved in the work. 


Elisenda Vila is a policy adviser to the Venezuelan Ministry of Planning and Development. 
Through the Venezuelan Institute of Planning IVEPLAN,' she runs courses in strategic choice 
for staff of government institutions including the national oil corporation. In 2002, under 
contract to IVEPLAN, she translated the second edition of Planning under Pressure into 
Spanish. After her first degree in architecture and a Master’s degree and Doctorate in Urban 
Planning, she became full Professor at the Institute of Urbanism at the Central University of 
Venezuela. Here she continues to conduct Master’s courses in town planning, policy-making 
and local action. 


Ana Maria Benaiges is a consultant in planning processes and public services management 
and a professor at the Institute of Urbanism in the Central University of Venezuela. She 
graduated in computer science then gained a Master’s degree in Urban Transportation 
Planning. With Victor Poleo, she first applied strategic choice methods to the management of 
waste in an industrial city in the south of Venezuela. She has since used them in a project on 
development of the sugar industry for the Ministry of Commerce, and in a review of waste 
management for the capital city of Caracas. 





INTRODUCING NEW APPROACHES planning, started experimenting with altern- 

TO PLANNING atives based on action research principles, 
including the Strategic Choice Approach. Victor 

During the eighties, an informal group of plan- Poleo and members of this group began to 

ners in Venezuela, who had become critical 

of traditional thinking about comprehensive — 1_http:/Mwww.iveplan.gov.ve. 
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introduce courses in these alternative planning 
methods, first at the Naval Staff College then 
at the Central University of Venezuela, and to 
try applying them in practice. 

Then, in 1999, one of the leading advocates 
of this new thinking, Professor Jorge Giordani 
of the Centre for Development Research at the 
Central University, was appointed by President 
Chavez as Minister of Planning and Develop- 
ment in his new national government. Later 
that year, he invited Jonathan Rosenhead and 
John Friend to visit Caracas to advise on ways 
of developing new planning capacities within 
his Ministry. 

Shortly after this invitation, in December 
1999, exceptional rains fell on the Avila moun- 
tain range separating Caracas from the coast. 
These rains triggered catastrophic mudslides 
that engulfed several coastal communities, 
with heavy loss of life and severe destruction 
of buildings, infrastructure and livelihoods. 

In March and April 2000, representatives 
of many agencies involved in the response 
to this disaster were invited to participate 
in a series of strategic choice workshops 
addressed towards issues of local and regional 
reconstruction. John Friend and Jonathan 
Rosenhead acted as facilitators, with ourselves 
and other associates acting as co-facilitators 
and translators. Photographs from one of these 
workshops appear in Figure 82. 

By the time of a further visit by Jonathan 
Rosenhead and John Friend in 2001, atten- 
tion had turned to the challenge of developing 
a legal and policy framework for invest- 
ment in special economic development zones 
(ZEDES). These were designed to regenerate 
employment in rural areas that had become 
depopulated by a drift of people to the cities in 
search of jobs. 


A PROJECT ON CAMPUS WASTE 
MANAGEMENT 


Meanwhile, on the extensive campus of the 
Central University of Venezuela, both of us 
have been involved in the design and man- 
agement of a participatory project to improve 
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the management of solid waste and thus 
reduce environmental damage. The site cov- 
ers 115ha, within which is contained a range 
of urban activities equivalent to those of a city 
of almost 100000 inhabitants. 

The decision-makers in this case included 
a range of actors both within the Univer- 
sity and in other public and private agencies. 
Also involved in the project were classes of 
Master's students in urban planning. Not only 
did they provide a valuable resource for inform- 
ation collection and analysis; at the same time 
they were able to build an understanding of 
the complexity of the decisions to be made 
and of the relationships among the various 
stakeholders, thus developing their capacities 
as decision-makers and policy advisers of the 
future. 

The principal agency in the management and 
supervision of the solid waste services is the 
university's Divisién de Servicios Generales 
(DSG), which is responsible for collecting all 
the non-hazardous waste generated on cam- 
pus every day through 11 collecting centres, 
strategically located within the campus. Up to 
now, the DSG has had no control over the way 
in which users discard waste at these collect- 
ing centres. Inadequacies in the handling of 
waste could be attributed to lack of container 
capacity, difficulties in lifting and of course lazi- 
ness. The disposable bags provided in hall- 
ways, on pedestrian routes and on sidewalks 
are exposed to dogs that rip up the bags and 
spread the contents. Also the university pop- 
ulation tends to discard papers, plastic tum- 
blers and food containers outside the garbage 
bins, which are sited in open spaces and 
frequently full. Demolition materials from refur- 
bished buildings are one of the biggest prob- 
lems because this waste is not taken away by 
FOSPUCA, the municipal collecting company. 
For several years, sporadic actions had been 
taken to deal with the lack of proper and per- 
manent supervision over all the types of waste 
generated, but with very little success. Then, 
at the beginning of 1998, a working team was 
created to improve the university's solid waste 
management. This brought together the DSG, 
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the university's Institute of Urbanism and its 
Department of Sanitary Engineering. 

The master’s students carried out interviews 
with the various stakeholders to understand 
their different points of view. The philosophy of 
SCA was introduced from the outset, so as to 
approach the problem not in holistic terms but 
in a selective yet co-ordinated and interactive 
way. 

Our concern was to understand the pro- 
cesses and to identify the possible actions 
open to the principal stakeholders. Among 
these were identified the FOSPUCA super- 
visors, the managers and employees of coffee 
shops and restaurants, the maintenance chiefs 
of faculties, the supervisors of green areas, and 
the student ecological groups. 


IDENTIFYING KEY DECISIONS 


We experienced some initial difficulties with 
the students in shaping the dimensions and 
perceptions of the problem in terms of decision 
areas. So we tried classifying them by the cat- 
egories of technical, managerial, political, fin- 
ancial and behavioural. After discussing the 
links among our initial decision areas, and their 
degrees of importance, urgency and control, 
we went on to discuss the choice of a problem 
focus. 

We agreed on two main foci: the one tech- 
nical/operational, and the other concerned with 
the behaviours of generators of waste. We 
decided to study the latter in a separate way, 
due to its importance and our lack of knowledge 
in that topic area. The initial focus included the 
following five decision areas: 


1. COLLECTION? — how to collect solid waste 
from the collecting centres? OPTIONS: as 
now; rent dumper trucks; hire small enter- 
prises. 

2. TRANSFER? — how to deal with waste not 
picked up by FOSCUPA? OPTIONS: organ- 
ise according to type; exclude demolition 
waste. 

3. TRANSPORT?-— how to pick up waste 
from producers? OPTIONS: organise waste 


transport; DGS collect from each producer; 
relocate collection centres. 

4. CONSTRWASTE?— how to manage demoli- 
tion waste? OPTIONS: DSG in existing role; 
redesign of contracts. 

5. BEHAVIOUR?- what to do to change users’ 
behaviour? OPTIONS: UCV campaign in the 
whole campus; permanent supervision by 
DSG. 


BUILDING A FRAMEWORK OF 
COMPARISON 


A set of four comparison areas was agreed as 
a basis for evaluating the decision schemes. 
These were: 


1. COSTS — associated with each scheme. 

2. CONTROL - level of control required to 
guarantee the permanence of the actions. 

3. COMPLEXITY — could less complex actions 
be selected to achieve similar expected res- 
ults? 

4. IMAGE - impact on the overall image of the 
university Campus. 


In addition to these five decision areas and 
four comparison areas, three further decision 
areas were introduced later. These concerned 
the organisation of DSG, the number of col- 
lection centres and the composting of green 
foods. Eight important uncertainty areas were 
identified, concerned with such matters as 
danger; legality; payment for service; and the 
value of a crusher. A first progress package 
was agreed with the project steering group, 
including immediate actions in some decision 
areas. For example: 


e Restructure! Reorganise and restructure 
the cleaning section of DSG. The number of 
workers was increased from 12 to 24 and a 
supervisor hired for the collection centres. 

e Compost! Composting of green waste. 

e Supervise! Supervision of the collection 
centres and redesign of the collecting 
system. 
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e Contracts! Remodel building contracts to 
include demolition waste removal. Explor- 
atory options were agreed to reduce the 
level of some of the uncertainties that were 
seen as critical to future decisions. These 
included: 

e Type UE - Investigate how dangerous waste 
is handled now; legality of splitting respons- 
ibility from municipal collecting service. 

e Type UR — How to enforce the remodelled 
contracts; how to get owners of commercial 
businesses to pay for waste collection. 

e Type UV - Would the authorities agree to 
charge for collecting from businesses; would 
they agree to pay for a waste crusher. 


RESULTS OBTAINED 


When these changes were introduced, health 
and safety and operating conditions improved 
at the collection centres through the closer 
supervision from DSG. The accumulation of 


CONCLUSIONS 


waste at the centres was cleared through the 
separation of garbage from cafeterias and fac- 
ulties, and the relocation of waste containers. 

Also, the loading time of the collecting 
trucks was considerably reduced, demonstrat- 
ing that, with daily collection and supervision, 
the number of containers was enough to meet 
demand. An information system was intro- 
duced to monitor waste management inside 
the campus. Skills were developed within 
DSG, DIS and IU that enabled them not only 
to improve daily functioning, but also to com- 
mit themselves to continuing research to offer 
new solutions. Foundations were established 
to enable the cleaning section of DSG to take 
on other areas of service Identified in the action 
plan. The project not only contributed to the 
improved management of waste on the cam- 
pus site; it also enhanced the environmental 
and aesthetic rehabilitation of an important 
national institution, with the capacity to enrich 
the lives and capacities of future generations 
of Venezuelan people. 


The example of this project shows how a relatively low-cost application of strategic choice meth- 
ods can contribute not only to the solution of practical problems of local management, but also 
to the building of shared knowledge of both problems and methods among managers, university 
students and their tutors. The commitments to action that resulted were easy to perform and 
not very expensive, encouraging continuing collaboration among people with different roles and 
skills. 

In Venezuela a wider impetus is now being achieved in introducing flexible methods for struc- 
turing complex problems into strategic decision processes, through policy workshops and train- 
ing programmes involving experienced central policy-makers and managers of institutions, as 
well as through engaging students in real-time projects at the start of their professional careers. 
It is hoped that this experience will offer encouragement to innovators in other developing 
countries who are motivated to construct platforms for the further transformation of traditional 
planning cultures, at all levels of social organisation from that of local community development 
to that of national policy. 
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13.13 Differential Learning 


Managing different rates of progress between participants in 


extensive projects 


By Brendan Hickling 


This contribution describes a phenomenon we experience on a daily basis in many different 
ways. The author has named it differential learning, and it occurs where the understanding 
of an individual or sub-group accelerates away from that of other participants, creating a 
learning gap. In working with groups in many different contexts he has learnt that it is very 
important for anyone using the Strategic Choice Approach to be aware of these learning 
gaps and to be prepared to take steps to mitigate them if serious misunderstandings are 
to be avoided. Throughout he draws on experience from the BNFL National Stakeholder 
Dialogue, which is a good case in point because it is an extensive dialogue in which the 
work is progressed by working groups carrying out in-depth analysis before reporting back 
their findings to the main project group. 


Brendan Hickling is an independent facilitator, mediator and process consultant working in 
all areas of development in several European countries including the UK. His first exposure 
to SCA was working with his father (Allen Hickling, co-author of this book) on participative 
projects and training. More recently he has applied aspects of SCA in helping small to 
medium-sized organisations cope with growth. 





LEARNING AND OWNERSHIP 


Our sense of identity as individuals owes 
a lot to the learning we have accumulated 
throughout our lives and continue to accumu- 
late with each passing day. As learning is often 
experienced with associated feelings, such as 
achievement, loss, relief, frustration, joy and 
sadness (to name but a few), we are able 
to see ourselves in what we have learnt and 
to develop ownership over it. Shared learn- 
ing gives people a common identity which can 
bind them together and give them collective 
ownership over an idea or belief. Little or no 
shared learning can leave people with the feel- 
ing that they do not understand each other or 


that they have little in common. In the worst 
case scenarios of strongly opposing learning, 
such as when two scientific studies appear to 
give opposite results, people can be set against 
each other. 

Planning Is a learning experience which can 
be shared and therefore owned by as many 
people who take part in the exercise. The Stra- 
tegic Choice Approach is at its heart a learning 
process (cf. Chapter 4). The principles of cyclic 
learning and working selectively (cf. pp. 21-22) 
combined with the extensive tool kit provided, 
enable individuals and groups to make con- 
siderable leaps forward in learning in a rel- 
atively short time. However there can be a 
danger in this: in the frequent situation where 
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an individual or sub-group is working on behalf 
of a larger group or constituency, the sub- 
group's accelerated learning and ownership of 
the issues often leaves the others behind. The 
danger is that, when the sub-group has fin- 
ished its work, it will not be understood, and 
further, as they may have developed strong 
ownership over their ideas, they are very likely 
to become defensive and closed against any 
form of criticism. 

A startling example of this happened early 
on in the BNFL National Stakeholder Dialogue 
(autumn 1999) when a working group (rep- 
resenting the full spectrum of constituencies 
in the process from environmental groups to 
industry) had to report on its progress to the 
main group after six months working on waste 
management options. They had made good 
progress and the group had started to develop 
mutual trust and understanding among them- 
selves, but on the down-side the learning 
gap between them and the main group had 
become significant, even although the group’s 
work was still at an early stage. 

A progress report was circulated before the 
main group meeting and the working group 
was given about an hour to report on pro- 
gress in the meeting itself. As it turned out this 
simply was not enough to bridge the learning 
gap and members of the main group, not really 
understanding what had been done, started to 
criticise parts of the report. Some members 
of the working group took this personally and 
strongly worded exchanges ensued. 

What makes this a particularly interesting 
example is that the most polarised discussions 
were between participants who would nor- 
mally be considered to be on the ‘same side’ as 
each other; the differential learning created a 
perceived shift in loyalties. With some difficulty 
the facilitators managed to help the stakehold- 
ers develop agreement for the working group 
to continue with its work but It was a close 
run thing and six months of intensive work was 
nearly lost. This experience made it clear that a 
strategy for managing the differential learning 
was needed if working groups were going to 
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be an effective tool in this project dealing with 
very complex and contentious issues. 


MANAGING DIFFERENTIAL 
LEARNING AND SHARING 
OWNERSHIP 


In considering how to manage differential 
learning, | will focus on the interfaces between 
the different groups which can exist in an 
extended project (cf. Figure 84 Organisational 
Responsibilities in Strategic Choice). Although 
differential learning does exist in shorter one- 
off projects, in these circumstances It can usu- 
ally be managed using workshop facilitation 
tools which are not the subject of this note. 

Exactly how one manages the differential 
learning in any given project cannot be pre- 
scribed.However the over-arching principle is 
that time must be invested in communication 
in order to harmonise learning and broaden the 
ownership base. It can be a considerable chal- 
lenge for a facilitator to persuade a sub-group, 
which is making good progress, that it has to 
stop working on the problem in order to allow 
sufficient time to consider how they are going 
to communicate that progress to the others. 

| shall now review some of the avenues 
of communication which can be employed to 
keep differential learning to a minimum. It is 
not an either/or list; they should be taken as ele- 
ments of a multi-level communication strategy. 


Newsletters (information giving) 


Newsletters are used the world over to keep 
people informed. Their strength is that they can 
be used to reach large numbers of people who 
may be geographically dispersed. Their very 
great weakness however is that the commu- 
nication is only one-way. There is no way of 
knowing what the readers think or even If they 
have read the newsletter at all. Additionally, 
as newsletters are by nature very public, they 
are often inappropriate in contentious issues 
where it can be very hard to get agreement on 
what should go in them. In the BNFL National 
Stakeholder Dialogue it was more than 2 years 
before a newsletter became feasible. 
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Newsletters are at their most effective when 
they are short (easily read) and frequent 
(providing constant small reminders of what 
is going on). They can be made slightly more 
interactive by inviting feedback or even includ- 
ing questionnaires, but there are pitfalls, and 
the weaknesses mentioned above still apply. 


Networking (information giving and 
gathering, some consultation) 


Networking is about taking advantage of the 
contacts a working group naturally has. Even 
a small working group has a huge resource 
of potential feedback, which can be accessed 
by its members talking to their colleagues 
and constituents about what they are doing 
and asking them to do the same with people 
they meet. Networking is an interactive and 
responsive way of disseminating information 
and getting feedback; and it has the added 
advantage of keeping members of the group in 
touch with the people and organisations they 
are Suppose to represent. The weakness of 
networking is that the group’s network might 
not include some key figures and groups; If this 
is the case then you may need to consider tar- 
geted networking. 


Targeted networking (consultation) 


It is very probable that key opinion leaders and 
other people or groups of influence are going 
to be outside of your natural networks and pos- 
sibly outside the constituencies engaged in the 
project. Targeted networking is about identi- 
fying these people and seeking detailed feed- 
back from them. As with networking this is not 
about bringing more people into a highly inter- 
active working group; that would defeat the 
object of having a small group to do the intense 
analytical work. This is about presenting work 
in progress and the emerging conclusions, ata 
time when the overall direction and emphasis 
can still be influenced. 

This kind of communication Is the richest and 
can give the best indication as to whether on- 
going work will be understood and accepted. 
The BNFL National Stakeholder Dialogue used 


this approach to good effect when key opinion- 
formers were not directly participating in the 
process. 


Presentation of ideas 


When ideas and processes are complex, one 
must consider carefully how they are presen- 
ted. There are many ways of presenting 
information but experience has shown that the 
very graphic ways of generating and choosing 
options in the SCA toolkit also work well when 
it comes to presenting them. The progress 
package has proved very effective at commu- 
nicating very complex scenarios and options 
in the BNFL National Stakeholder Dialogue, 
especially in the transparent management of 
uncertainty and exposure of assumptions. (See 
Richard Harris’s contribution for an example, 
albeit very cut down, of a scenario being 
presented through the commitment package 
framework; and also Rob Angell’'s contribution 
for an example, from another project, in which 
the structure of a simple AIDA analysis was 
used as the basis for presentation.) 


Induction meetings 


In extensive projects where participation varies 
over time, considerable disruption is caused 
by people joining and rejoining the ongoing 
process afresh. In the BNFL National Stake- 
holder Dialogue the frustration this caused for 
the established membership became a serious 
problem. In the end a ground rule was agreed 
which stated that newcomers were not permit- 
ted to join the dialogue unless they underwent 
an induction process involving both the facilit- 
ation team and participants from all of the key 
stakeholder groups. 


A COMMUNICATION STRATEGY 


| have given here some examples of the aven- 
ues of communication that can be used and 
| expect there are many more. However in 
cases where the work is particularly sensitive 
a communication strategy is needed to work 
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at multiple levels of participation at the same interactive work of a working group. What is 
time. For example: passive information giv- certain is that to do nothing to address the 
ing, such as newsletters, in parallel with con- potential problems can result in good work 
sultative feedback loops to constituencies and being lost simply because it is not under- 
opinion leaders, can complement the highly — stood properly. 





CONCLUDING REFLECTIONS 


Whenever using the Strategic Choice Approach, but particularly in an extended project where 
intensive analytical work is carried out by individuals or small groups in isolation from their 
constituencies, the following is generally true: 

Small group learning without a communication strategy leads to differential learning 


Small group learning with a communication strategy leads to shared learning 


The importance of this lies in the different effects of the two: 


e The former aggravates misunderstandings between participants and one can expect an 
ongoing process characterised by disharmony and slow progress; 

e The latter provides participants with a sense of ownership of the work which is the essential 
basis for a broad-based commitment to an agreed way forward. 
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13.14 Building Commitment in a Rural Community 


Use of commitment packages in empowerment through 


information technology 
By Jackie Phahlamohlaka 


In community development, it is no simple matter to facilitate a planning process in such 
a way that the facilitators and the community see it as a learning opportunity. This is 
especially so if the process includes introducing information and communication techno- 
logies; for their adoption and use in such contexts is not yet well-understood. We found 
that the concept of the commitment package enhances this process of ‘learning together’ 
between facilitators and community members. It fits well within an action research frame- 
work, enabling both the researcher (facilitator) and the participants (a community) to learn 
together as they engage in uplifting the lives of the community. The experience reported 
here involves learning how to improve the lives of a rural community through a local area 
network (LAN) facility and access to the Internet. 


Jackie Phahlamohlaka completed an MSc in Computational and Applied Mathematics at 
Dalhousie University, Canada in 1991 and a PhD in Informatics from the University of 
Pretoria in 2003. Before joining the Department of Informatics at the University of Pretoria 
in 1996, where he is currently a senior lecturer, he served in the strategic planning and 
statistical services unit in the office of the Premier, Mpumalanga Province. He is a founder 
member of the Siyabuswa Educational Improvement and Development Trust (SEIDET) and 
chair of its executive committee. Within the SEIDET context, an opportunity arose in 1998 
to apply strategic choice methods alongside John Friend to facilitate a planning workshop as 
a contribution to the Trust’s own evolving planning process. 





INTRODUCTION 


The aim here is to share with the reader two 
kinds of situation in which we found helpful 
either the Strategic Choice Approach, or con- 
cepts borrowed from its repertoire. The first 
occasion is an actual application of SCA in facil- 
itating planning for a rural community educa- 
tion project in South Africa, while the second 
is an ongoing process of enquiry and further 
development of the same project, whose 


design is informed by and accompanied this 
planning process. 

In the language of this book, planning is 
viewed as a dynamic process of strategic 
choice, under conditions of uncertainty, res- 
ulting in multiple decision outputs. The core 
concepts of progress package, action scheme, 
exploratory option and uncertainty area help 
in organising the decision outputs achieved 
through the choosing mode. The last two core 
concepts constitute what we regard as an 
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ongoing process of enquiry. Our experience 
in using SCA to facilitate a one-day planning 
workshop for a rural community education 
project in South Africa partly informed us in the 
design of an ICT action research study in which 
we have been actively engaged since the 
year 2001. 

The community education project referred 
to here is the Sivabuswa Educational Improve- 
ment and Development Trust (SEIDET). 
SEIDET is a community initiated and com- 
munity based educational project that started 
in 1991/92, based on the rural town of Siy- 
abuswa in Mpumalanga Province, South 
Africa. 

It started as a supplementary tuition project 
for high school learners in selected learning 
areas such as English, Science, Commerce 
and Mathematics. Over the years, the pro- 
ject has grown from strength to strength. 
Presently the SEIDET Community Educa- 
tion Centre has two satellites hosted by 
other institutions at KwaMhlanga (Technikon 
Pretoria, KwaMhlanga Campus) and Vaalbank 
(Hlalakahle High School). The main centre in 
Siyabuswa is a multi-purpose facility providing 
a variety of educational services and develop- 
mental programmes to the local community in 
association with several other institutions. 


AN INITIAL STRATEGY WORKSHOP 


On the basis of an annual cycle, SEIDET 
has developed a process in which the vari- 
ous committees and divisions produce their 
own plans, and then submit these to the 
Executive Committee for consolidation into a 
single organisational plan. Through the writ- 
ings of Rosenhead (1989) and others, the Exec- 
utive Committee had become aware of the 
new generation of participatory problem struc- 
turing methods developed by management 
scientists. 

The opportunity to build on this awareness 
arose when the author was invited by John 
Friend to visit his University campus in the city 
of Lincoln, England, in August 1997. A year 
later, in 1998, John Friend paid an exploratory 
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visit to Zambia and South Africa on behalf of his 
Centre at Lincoln. SEIDET took the opportunity 
to invite him, on the final day of his visit, to 
work alongside the author in facilitating a plan- 
ning workshop as a contribution to the Trust's 
own evolving planning process. 

Acombination of SCA and the nominal group 
technique was used. Figure 13.5 summarises 
what the workshop managed to achieve. The 
positive after effects of the workshop includes 
an ongoing ICT action research study (Depart- 
ment of Informatics, University of Pretoria). In 
the next section, | shall focus on the last men- 
tioned after effect, showing how the concept 
of the commitment package, from the stra- 
tegic choice repertoire, helped us in designing 
an ICT action research study at SEIDET. 


THE LAN AND INTERNET USE 
PROJECT 


This project is using an action research 
approach to investigate the community devel- 
opment opportunities brought about by the 
establishment of a local area network (LAN) 
and access to the Internet at the community 
education centre. The purpose of the research 
is to make a contribution to the further devel- 
opment of the SEIDET project by assisting the 
Computer Committee of SEIDET to identify 
the opportunities and possible challenges that 
may arise from the expanded ICT facilities. 
In a community-interactive way, the research 
will then assist the SEIDET community in 
answering sets of questions while providing 
the researchers with new perspectives on 
community development and training. 

Inthe short term, the purpose is to empower 
the participants and tutors through skills 
and knowledge acquisition and to assist in 
structuring the integration of the LAN and 
Internet technologies with the activities of 
SEIDET in an efficient way (Phahlamohlaka and 
Lotriet, 2002). 

In the long term, the purpose is to assist the 
participants in managing and sustaining LAN 
and Internet-related activities within the con- 
text of a rural community education centre. 
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We could have explored 
further the relative 
urgency and importance 
of the decision areas 
before choosing a focus 
for the day 


What we could have 
done with more time 





What we did 


Some 20 decision areas were listed by 
brainstorming with the executive 
committee, while the three tutor groups 
worked silently, adapting their views on 
issues to those circulated by others 
within each group. The results of both 
exercises were merged on flipcharts. 
Some links were entered on a graph, 
then a focus of two key decision areas 
was selected. 









DESIGNING 


We discussed the main options to be 
compared within each of the two 
selected decision areas. This led us to 
think further about what the decision 
areas themselves meant, and to 
introduce some changes 


What we did 





We could have spent 
more time discussing the 
options in other decision 
areas, and _ exploring 
how far they were 
compatible. 


What we could have 
done with more time 


























We made some progress in listing 
uncertainty areas before attempting to 
build a progress package. 
participant came forward as facilitator, 
suggesting that the proposed options for 
the 1999 strategy could instead all be 
seen as things could be done in parallel. 


SHAPING <-}-- CHOOSING 









We listed six main criteria relating to 
the objectives of the Trust, as presented 
in the last annual report. We started 
drawing up a balance sheet of 
alternative strategies in the light of 
these criteria, but we made little 
progress. 


We could have introduced 
more of the decision areas 
we had listed into the 
package, and also reviewed 
more uncertainty areas 


What we could have 
done with more time 





What we did 










Now a 






COMPARING 



























What we did 


We could have engaged the 
group in further debate of 
impacts in relation to 
different criteria, perhaps 
using stickers to register 
personal judgements 


What we could have 
done with more time 


Figure 13.5 Overview of Progress in the SEIDET Workshop (Source: Phahlamohlaka and Friend, 2004). 


The study seeks to respond to the following 
set of primary research questions: 


e From the perspective of the computer com- 
mittee (management), what opportunities do 
these added ICT facilities present? 

e What does the computer committee see as 
new challenges in managing the laboratory 
brought about by the LAN and access to the 
Internet? 

e What could these developments mean to the 
local community and to the functioning of 
SEIDET as a whole? 


ACTION RESEARCH WORKSHOPS 


In seeking responses to the above ques- 
tions, eight action research workshops have to 


date been conducted (March 2001—November 
2003). This research — which is continuing — 
has been designed in accordance with action 
research principles. It follows a cyclic pro- 
cess of interaction, reflection, action and inter- 
pretations between the researchers and the 
participants. The participants are seven com- 
puter committee members of SEIDET. The 
researchers are two faculty members of the 
Department of Informatics. 

After each session, the participants take the 
full set of issues raised, the research questions 
and their new technical skill to the rest of the 
SEIDET tutors. In the process, the tutors also 
respond to the issues and questions raised pre- 
viously while generating new ones. 

After a session with the tutors, the parti- 
cipants bring back a new set of responses, 
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issues and questions for negotiation and pos- the SCA term. A commitment package is typ- 
sible action by the researchers and the process _ ically recorded in a tabular format, alongside 
is repeated. The sets of agreed upon action the corresponding questions and actions of the 
plans are called ‘commitment packages’, using previous workshop/session. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The commitment packages produced answers while at the same time generating more ques- 
tions. The following aspects of the research were experienced as enriching by the researchers: 


e The engagement skills on ICT-related issues that were demonstrated by the participants and 
the questions that were thrown back to the researchers. These enabled the researchers to 
reflect on the project. 

e The negotiation processes that were entered into each time in order to determine the next 
set of research questions. 

e The team spirit and the level of trust that exist and are demonstrated from both sides. 


Valuable lessons were also learned in the process. It became evident to us that while the 
computer committee has become more aware of the potential that they have to change their 
community, this increased awareness is also accompanied by an awareness of increased 
responsibility and the critical requirements necessary for further community development 
through ICT-enabled intervention. 
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13.15 Commitment is the Key 


Building inter-agency agreement over the future of an historic 


estate 


By Leny Bregman 


When she was appointed Project Leader for the development of the Haarzuilens estate 
(Figure 13.6), having the Castle (in Dutch Kasteel) De Haar at its centre, the author was 
faced with many disparate views about its appropriate future use. Plans had already been 
developed, but no agreement could be reached. She chose to seek consensus over a vision 
for the estate as it might be 15 years hence, in a two-day multi-agency workshop using the 
interactive style of the Strategic Choice Approach. 


After finishing her study in forestry (1982) Leny Bregman worked as a manager for the 
Amsterdam Woodland Park Forest. The Park is popular: each year 4.5 million visits are 
made by 800,000 people of Amsterdam and its outskirts. For the first 7 years she managed 
the woodland and the visitor’s centre. Later on her task was to formulate policies for the 
Park. She also was responsible for external communication. In 1993 she started working for 
Natuurmonumenten, the largest non-government organisation for nature conservation in The 
Netherlands. Her first job was recreation policy. Since 2001 she has been the project leader 


for the restoration of the Haarzuilens estate. 





THE PROJECT 


‘To each user, be they child or adult, the estate 
has become their place of many memories — of 
their first love; a day of roaming about, a chil- 
drens’ picnic party; ora romantic tour in a horse 
drawn carriage. They have become aware of 
the rich history of the region by experiencing 
the many different aspects of the estate; of 
nature which has settled there; and of the 
transformation of the mainly agricultural land- 
scape into an idyllic, green oasis in an other- 
wise urban area.’ 

(This is the opening statement of the 2015 
vision for the historic Haarzuilens estate, by 


1 translated from Dutch to English by Martha Vahl, 
Lincoln 


Bregman and Natuurmonumenten, 10 October 
2001.) 

In 2000 Natuurmonumenten acquired the 
Haarzuilens Estate and also became a 50 per 
cent partner in the Foundation that manages the 
castle, gardens and grounds (Stichting Kasteel 
De Haar). The estate comprises 372ha_ of 
agricultural land with 9 farms and 70 build- 
ings in the village of Haarzuilens. Baron Van 
Zuylen Nijenvelt de Haar previously owned the 
estate and the castle privately. For a number 
of years the area had been under some pres- 
sure due to anew housing development (called 
‘Leidsche Rijn’) with planning permission for 
80000 new houses to the North West of 
Utrecht. To provide a recreational zone for 
the new residents, the central government 
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Figure 13.6 Part of the Haarzuilens Estate with the 
Kasteel de Haar at its Centre, Utrecht, The Netherlands. 


had developed a structural development plan 
(Raamplan) that partly covered the grounds of 
the Haarzuilens estate. As the Baron and the 
Province of Utrecht (equivalent to a County 
Council in the UK) could not agree over the sale 
of grounds of the estate, this plan failed to be 
implemented. 

Although Natuurmonumenten was critical of 
the plan's spatial design, it did agree with the 
principles on which its was based. Usually it 
acquires land funded by central and local author- 
ities. However, not all the grounds were eligible 
for such funding. This meant that Natuurmonu- 
menten had to invest a considerable amount 
of its own capital, even though it was helped 
by a large donation from ‘De Postcodeloterij’ 
(which earns its money through a lottery bene- 
fiting charities). The acquisition was justified 
by the ‘nature-near-the-town policy’, which 
Natuurmonumenten had adopted in 1999. Due 
to unfamiliarity with this policy, and the large 
sum involved, the acquisition initially could not 
count on much enthusiasm inside the organ- 
isation of Natuurmonumenten. 


BEFORE THE WORKSHOP 
As the senior officer accountable for the policy 


document in which the new policy for recre- 
ation and for nature-near-the-town had been 
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laid down, It was obvious that | would experi- 
ence the acquisition of the Haarzuilens estate 
as a great idea. This went deeper, however, 
the moment | heard about the acquisition Is 
engraved in my memory as a ‘magic moment’. 
During this ‘magic moment’ all the possibilit- 
ies that the implementation of the new policy 
would entail leapt to my mind. | saw images 
of people enjoying a natural landscape. This 
was a very intense moment. To quote Oliver 
Sacks: ‘Inspiration emerges after intense fas- 
cination and concentration, and after a period 
of distancing oneself. Then suddenly there is 
the moment of enlightenment, and it becomes 
clear how things are connected’. (In Psycholo- 
gie Magazine, March 2002.) 

This was what happened to me as well. The 
only drawback was that | found myself in a 
situation where very few in the organisation 
shared my inspiration. On the contrary, people 
were unsure about the new policy and were 
criticising the acquisition of the Haarzuilens 
estate. 

In the capacity of project leader | took the 
initiative to organise an SCA workshop. The 
aim was to build our team, but also to align 
the views of those directly involved, both 
from Natuurmonumenten and the Foundation 
(Stichting Kasteel De Haar). 

While preparing the workshop the Board 
of Natuurmonumenten introduced additional 
aims. These included developing a creative vis- 
ion, co-ordinating the responsibilities of the 
parties involved and the development of a 
first action plan. We decided to have a two- 
day workshop, which would include working in 
sub-groups, but also a half-day fact-finding and 
‘acclimatisation’ cycle tour across the estate. 


A TWO-DAY MULTI-AGENCY 
WORKSHOP 


The workshop started by identifying and nam- 
ing all the issues. What topics were import- 
ant? Who were the stakeholders? Next the 
participants started their cycle tour across the 
estate. A list of questions was used to explore 
the surroundings and start the development 
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of a vision. The direct experience of the land- 
scape as well as the opportunity to exchange 
experiences helped to achieve an open and 
constructive atmosphere for discussion. 

The workshop participants proved able — in 
a surprisingly short time — to develop four cre- 
ative visions on the estate, guided by four 
themes. The visions were: 


1. Back to the Middle Ages; 

2. Country seat of the twenty-first century; 
3. The Utrecht Forest; and 

4. Fairytale-Land De Haar. 


The following day we were able to get a 
further handle on the project by mapping the 
issues already identified as decision areas. 
In this way it proved possible to increasingly 
replace most peoples’ initial scepticism by 
trust - in a process of specifying and dis- 
cussing uncertainties such as: ‘Do we have 
enough money?’; ‘Do we have sufficient vis- 
ion?’; and ‘Do we have sufficient experience 
with large projects?’ Elaborating these uncer- 
tainties in terms of an SCA progress package: 
decisions to be made, explorations, deferred 
decisions, contingency plan (cf. Figure 26), 
helped to come to terms with the project's 
complex topic. We concluded that we were 
dealing with not just one but many interrelated 
projects, all part of a long-term process. There 
were issues that required immediate action, 
but also issues that would not be due for some 
time. Making this discovery together proved an 
important breaking point. The insight that we 
were dealing with many interrelated projects 
with different time scales helped us realise 
that we wanted to do too much at the same 
time. We had to reduce our ambition and 
divide the work into manageable sub-parts. 


AFTER THE WORKSHOP 


After the workshop, the learning, which was 
gained through the creation of the four cre- 
ative visions, was elaborated to constitute a 
target vision. This powerful, shared new vis- 
ion enabled us to inspire and convince other 


parties. It helped Natuurmonumenten to mobil- 
ise a strong lobby so the county authority (the 
Province of Utrecht) decided to allow for the 
development of an alternative to the existing 
structural development plan. 

Every phase in a planning process requires 
internal commitment, but also external inter- 
action with a variety of stakeholders. This 
interaction has taken, and still takes, much 
time and energy. In 2002 a first draft design 
for the alternative structural development plan 
was produced. It came into being in 2003, 
in collaboration with the Utrecht Municipal- 
ity (the City of Utrecht) and the Department 
of Rural Areas (a regional organisation for 
plan implementation), under the responsibility 
of the Land Development Committee (Land- 
inrichtingscommissie). The county authority 
(Gedeputeerde Staten of Utrecht) is scheduled 
to discuss the design before the summer of 
2004. If it is approved, the implementation is 
to start in 2005. 


EVALUATION OF ‘WORKING 
TOGETHER’ 


‘Natuurmonumenten very much wants to work 
with others to realise this big project. In the first 
place this concerns the parties involved in the 
implementation of the structural development 
plan Utrecht-West, but also the creative input 
from farmers, citizens, other folk and entre- 
preneurs. Naturally, designers and landscape 
architects are also involved. The varying inter- 
play among Van Zuylen the owner, Cuypers 
the architect and Copijn the landscape archi- 
tect at the end of the nineteenth century forms 
the basis and source of inspiration for today’s 
work.’ (This is the concluding statement of 
the vision of Natuurmonumenten for the Haar- 
zuilens estate by H. Bregman, 10th October 
2001.) 

The development of the Haarzuilens estate as 
a ‘nature-near-the-town’ facility is a long-term 
process (expected to end in 2013), in which 
many interrelated projects need to be distin- 
guished and developed in a complex environ- 
ment of stakeholders from the public as well as 
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the private sector. Since this process will take 
many years, it will be important periodically to 
evaluate and adjust the coordination between 
the projects, while keeping in mind one’s own 
goals. Communication, including lobbying with 
the various stakeholders, has proved to be an 
important key towards success and is likely to 
remain so in the near and distant future. 


CONCLUDING REFLECTIONS 


The current draft design reflects the social 
and historical aspects of the estate that Natuur- 
monumenten wishes to retain much better 
than the original plan. This is in addition to the 
kind of development of the natural environ- 
ment it aims to achieve, despite the intens- 
ive level of recreation that will develop in the 
area. 


From this experience | have learned two important lessons, which | would like to pass on to 
others who might be faced with a similar situation. 


e The first is that you do not have to be vastly experienced in SCA to be able to use it. Guidance 
from experts may indeed be very helpful, maybe even necessary from time to time, but its 
basis in common sense is its real strength. Combined with the idea that there is no one right 
way of doing it — there are many good ways — much can be achieved relatively easily. 

e The second is that even when SCA plays only a relatively small part in a project, it can be very 
helpful. In this case the Strategic Choice Approach laid the ground for the team-building that 
allowed for the development of a powerful target vision. With this vision a strong lobby could 
be launched to improve on the original structural development plan. 
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14 The developmental challenge 


In this short final chapter, all we wish to do is to draw together some threads from the 
lessons offered by our contributors to Chapter 13, and from other lessons that the two of 
us have drawn from our own recent experiences, so as to offer some pointers to further 
shared progress in the decades ahead. This aim is much the same as that of the closing 
chapter of our second edition, also called The Developmental Challenge; and indeed also 
the final Horizons chapter of our first edition. Yet, in this new twenty-first century edition, 
a combination of new challenges and new learning points makes it important for us to 
revisit our earlier speculations about pathways for sustainable future progress. 


MAPPING THE CHALLENGES 
AHEAD 


Our final figure — Figure 103 — is a slightly 
modified version of one that appeared in the 
closing chapter of our second edition. In it we 
offer a structured checklist — or what some 
would term a conceptual map — in which vari- 
ous shared agendas for future development 
are shown loosely clustered within eight over- 
lapping circles, representing the eight broad 
spheres of research, education, methodo- 
logy, facilitation, application, communication, 
technology and sponsorship. 

The value of any such picture is merely to 
focus discussion among people who approach 
these challenges of development from differ- 
ent directions. We have highlighted with bolder 
outlines the cluster of four spheres that we 
have positioned in the centre of our map — 
those of application, facilitation, methodology 
and communication — because they have long 
been central to our own primary concerns with 
action research. Yet several of the contribut- 
ors to Chapter 13 write from deeper experi- 
ence in the four important spheres shown in 
more peripheral positions in Figure 103, con- 
cerned with technology, sponsorship, educa- 
tion and research of a more critical academic 
kind. Here the accent is more on investment 


in longer-term development of foundations 
than on impact on pressing decisions. How, 
we must ask, can the fruits of such invest- 
ments underpin and complement the learning 
of those primarily engaged in the management 
of action research projects? 

The thirty-five more specific agendas of 
development that we show at various posi- 
tions within the map are again intended to pro- 
voke discussion rather than to assert any firm 
beliefs about their relative significance or posi- 
tions on the map. What matters is not so much 
the validity of any such initial picture, as the 
kind of debate that it can provoke about pri- 
orities, linkages, relationships and omissions, 
as a step towards shared learning by people 
with different backgrounds of experience and 
belief. 

One brief yet significant opportunity to use 
the picture presented in Figure 103 as a 
starting point for this kind of debate arose 
towards the close of an international work- 
ing conference held in 1997 at the Lincoln 
University campus. Here, John Friend had 
invited twenty consultants, researchers and 
programme managers from twelve different 
countries in Europe, Asia, Africa and the 
Americas to gather for a week, along with 
staff and postgraduate students of the Lincoln 
School of Management, to explore ways of 
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working together in extending the use of the 
strategic choice approach and related parti- 
cipatory methods in the important cause of 
building appropriate planning capacities in the 
developing world. 

During a closing session, an enlargement 
of the map reproduced in Figure 103 was 
projected on a wall to guide discussion and 
agreement on priorities for further collabora- 
tion. The most immediate priorities that were 
then agreed included steps to support the six 
participants from five African countries in co- 
ordinating the contributions they might make 
to that continent's development, supplemen- 
ted by steps to publish readable accounts of 
successful applications in developing coun- 
tries.' As a longer-term ambition, a sustained 
programme of action-oriented research was 
also proposed over a 5- to 10-year period, to link 
universities and planning institutions across 
the world in building a broader momentum 
of practice-based development of theory and 
methods on a global scale. 

After the participants dispersed, it was not 
too surprising to those present — most of them 
well versed in the challenges of planning under 
pressure — that the initiatives resulting from 
the conference turned out to be influenced as 
much by unexpected events — sometimes pos- 
itively, sometimes negatively — as by the more 
specific action plan that was agreed among 
those present. Some promising sponsorship 
openings were pursued, with modest success; 
closer working links were forged among the 
home institutions of several of the participants; 
strategic choice workshops and demonstra- 
tions were arranged in particular developing 
countries aS opportunities arose; and further 
developments in theory and methods were 
presented in papers presented at academic 
conferences or published in journals (see, for 
example, Finlayson, 2000; Friend, 2001; Phah- 
lamohlaka and Friend, 2004). It is a reflec- 
tion of the broader products of the conference 
that several of the contributions to Chapter 13 


1 Itis planned to include some of them in the companion 
website to this book. 


reflect the links formed through the Lincoln 
meeting. 


DRAWING LESSONS TOGETHER: 
APPLICATION AND FACILITATION 


Because so many of the contributors to 
Chapter 13 report lessons from their own 
experiences in facilitating workshops, in very 
diverse fields of application, it seems relevant 
to begin drawing together threads by focus- 
ing on the central horizontal axis of Figure 103, 
where the two spheres of facilitation and 
application come together. 

One striking learning point from several 
of the applications described in Chapter 13 
is that, through various extensions in facilit- 
ation and process management methods of 
the kind described in Chapter 11, the Stra- 
tegic Choice Approach has shown it can be 
adapted to support high-level policy develop- 
ment projects that bring together stakehold- 
ers with widely divergent accountabilities in 
addressing high-level issues where their posi- 
tions have long been opposed. This is despite 
the way in which SCA challenges conventional 
planning norms, by advocating a selective 
rather than a comprehensive view of problem 
scope. Yet recent successes in adapting the 
Strategic Choice Approach to broader policy 
agendas by Allen Hickling and his associates, 
through programmes successively sponsored 
by the Netherlands government, by interna- 
tional agencies and by the UK Environment 
Council, have been demonstrating practical 
ways in which the approach can be adapted to 
support collaborative work on a broader policy 
canvas, demonstrating practical ways in which 
the acknowledged limitations of conventional 
top-down planning can be overcome. 

Meanwhile, other contributors to Chapter 13 
describe shorter engagements that have been 
negotiated in a more opportunistic way around 
more specific local problems. There will con- 
tinue to be wide scope for more modest 
action research engagements of this nature in 
such fields as participatory community devel- 
opment, small enterprise management and 
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partnership for local action. For here, as much 
as in broader policy arenas, those in facilit- 
ation roles can expect to face challenges of 
building shared commitment among repres- 
entatives of stakeholder groups with often 
deeply conflicting accountabilities. Together, 
the contributions to Chapter 13 and the illus- 
trations from practice at the end of Chapters 5, 
6, 7, 8 and 12 give some flavour of the 
way in which the variety of applications has 
continued to increase. We continue to be 
aware too of applications by other people in 
other parts of the world. A few of these 
have been written about in published journ- 
als, sometimes with quite specialised reader- 
ships. In the list of references will be found 
English language accounts of applications in 
Indonesia (van Steenbergen, 1990), in Belize 
(White, 1994), in Thailand (Kammeier, 1998) 
and in the favelas of Rio de Janeiro in Brazil 
(Bredariol and Magrini, 2003). As further new 
applications are published, it will be pos- 
sible to keep the list up to date through 
the Planning Under Pressure companion 
website. 


DRAWING LESSONS TOGETHER: 
METHODOLOGY AND 
COMMUNICATION 


Turning to the vertical axis of the central 
cluster of spheres in Figure 103, concerned 
with methodology and communication, there 
are other significant learning points to be dis- 
cussed. In terms of methodology, one signi- 
ficant learning point concerns the importance 
of learning to reach out towards understand- 
ing of, and accommodation with, the methods 
to support decision-making that are already in 
use by other participants in a planning process. 
These methods may range from the relatively 
structured and formal approaches espoused by 
professionals in many corporate organisations 
and business consultancies, to the more parti- 
cipatory and informal methods that are increas- 
ingly advocated in relatively open fields such 
as that of local community development. 
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This is where the challenges of reaching 
out — of outreach — across cultural, linguistic 
and other divides can become central to 
the overall communication challenge. It has 
become evident that not only do those involved 
in high-level policy development work need 
tools to enable them to reach out towards 
greater understanding of the complexities 
and uncertainties of decision-making faced by 
those addressing specific problems at a more 
local level; those local decision-makers them- 
selves also need tools to help them in reaching 
out towards understanding of the complexit- 
ies — and the uncertainties — that arise in the 
often intricate and obscure politics of policy 
development at the more generic level (Friend, 
2001). 


FOUNDATIONS FOR FURTHER 
PROGRESS: SPONSORSHIP 
AND TECHNOLOGY 


Although we believe that the action research 
focus reflected in the cluster of four spheres 
in the centre of Figure 103 should continue to 
be viewed as a leading driver of future pro- 
gress, we also recognise that developments in 
the two supporting spheres of sponsorship and 
technology shown at the base of Figure 103 
can both be viewed as important foundations 
for sustaining long-term progress. 

Investment in sustained sponsorship of pro- 
jects and programmes to support innovation 
in decision-making will continue to be import- 
ant if the lessons from future action research 
engagements are to be fully absorbed and 
widely shared. It is only realistic to assume 
that this kind of sponsorship will only be 
negotiable if future innovators can exercise 
persuasiveness in attracting support from 
champions in policy roles, and flexibility in 
addressing the imperatives of changing policy 
agendas. 

In the story so far of the Strategic Choice 
Approach, periods of sustained sponsorship 
over several years have provided foundations 
for much of the continuing innovation repor- 
ted both in Chapter 13 and in earlier chapters 
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of this edition. Among the most significant 
sources of investment have been charitable 
foundations and government research councils 
in the earlier years; then departments of the 
British and Netherlands governments, then dir- 
ectorates of international agencies such as the 
European Commission and the Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and Development. 
More recently an important role has been 
played by the UK Environment Council, which 
is an independent agency drawing wide spon- 
sorship from varied governmental, commercial 
and voluntary sources to pioneer mediation, 
training and related services through which to 
bring together potentially conflicting interests, 
whether to agree national policy guidelines or 
to negotiate accommodations on a more local 
scale.” 

In reviewing the advancement of Techno- 
logy to support future progress, the most strik- 
ing change to be acknowledged is the way in 
which the spectacular recent advances in elec- 
tronic communication technologies have led 
to a much higher intensity of global commu- 
nications through the internet, through e-mail 
and through mobile communication networks. 
The rapid diffusion of access to these tech- 
nologies — from backroom specialists to famil- 
ies and communities, with young people in the 
vanguard — could scarcely have been imagined 
even a generation ago. 

One consequence of the ever-widening 
spread of access to communication and 
information technologies is that computer sup- 
port to strategic choice has so far found 
its most promising applications in relatively 
local applications, rather than in more extens- 
ive policy projects. Here is a rich field for 
experiment in the development of what was 
described in Chapter 4 as ‘open technology’ for 
strategic choice, recognising that there have 
recently been several other significant innova- 
tions In open technology to support dialogue 
among decision-makers.? 


2 www.the-environment-council.org.uk. 
3 For example, see www.dialoguebydesign.net. 


QUESTIONS FOR DEEPER 
RESEARCH: CONVERGENCE OR 
DIVERGENCE IN APPROACHES? 


Moving to the sphere of research, which we 
placed in the top-left corner of Figure 103, 
deeper questions arise about sustaining sci- 
entific progress through time. As the approach 
to which we have given the name strategic 
choice becomes subjected to a variety of inter- 
pretations by others, we can ask whether we 
should expect it to dissolve into some evolving 
mainstream of knowledge about ways of sup- 
porting difficult decisions. Or is there some dis- 
tinctive core of ideas — or indeed of emergent 
theory — that might be recognised and debated 
more widely, as a contribution both to decision- 
making practice and to the growth of human 
knowledge in a broader sense? 

Some pointers towards answers to these 
questions about distinctiveness can be found 
by referring back to Chapter 1, where the 
foundations of the Strategic Choice Approach 
were discussed. The approach was presented 
as challenging the four familiar management 
and planning norms of linearity, objectivity, cer- 
tainty and comprehensiveness. Instead, a case 
was made for learning to work with four altern- 
ative precepts: those of cyclicity, subjectivity, 
uncertainty and selectivity. 

The development of useful theories in man- 
agement and planning entails striving to draw 
out common features and differences among 
specific approaches and methodologies at a 
more generic level, so that they can be sub- 
jected to intensive critical debate. In the case 
of the Strategic Choice Approach, we recog- 
nise significant contrasts with some of the 
other approaches that have emerged in par- 
allel with ours to support difficult decisions — 
among them those approaches that reflect the 
more comprehensive perspective that was to 
emerge from the work of systems scientists in 
the second half of the twentieth century (Flood 
and Jackson, 1991). 

With its less synoptic emphasis on the mak- 
ing of decisions through time in the face 
of multiple sources of uncertainty, we can 
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place the Strategic Choice Approach as closer 
to the recognised world of decision § sci- 
ence or decision theory than to that of sys- 
tems science. For the origins of SCA lie in 
opportunities to observe closely, and struggle 
to understand more clearly, the challenges 
faced by people attempting to address tough 
decisions under uncertainty, while working 
together under insistent yet continually shift- 
ing action pressures. Then the more fully 
developed repertoire of SCA, as discussed 
in Chapters 5 to 12, has taken shape through 
wide experiences in active facilitation roles, 
alongside a growing range of associates and 
partners in several countries. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF DECISIONS: 
AN EMERGENT DOMAIN 
OF THEORY? 


As a means of drawing out differences 
between the approach that we have developed 
and others based on more synoptic perspect- 
ives, the phrase developmental decision mak- 
ing was suggested by Friend (1995). He 
presented the possibility that an awareness 
of this as an important field of human activ- 
ity might lead to the recognition of an emer- 
gent domain of developmental decision theory 
or developmental decision science: a domain 
within which others in addition to ourselves 
might be seen as having played a pioneering 
role. 

These phrases were introduced in a specu- 
lative vein in the final chapter of our second 
edition. Since then there has been some 
debate of alternative phrases that might be 
less open to misinterpretation — for example a 
theory of decision development or of decision 
dynamics. The important thing is that any such 
label should convey the richness of the con- 
tinually shifting relationships among decision 
problems, and among decision-makers, that 
marks out the intended field of study, with its 
implications for planning practice. 

Certainly, this kind of language seems 
to us more apt than any alternative lan- 
guage emphasising systemic relationships in 
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addressing the social and political as well as the 
more technical dynamics of the generic field of 
human activity with which we have been con- 
cerned over the last 40 years. We can certainly 
contend that it was the observable practices 
of developmental decision-making - or of 
decision development — that have remained 
our focus ever since our action research began. 
We can also argue that the methods and pro- 
cess guidelines that we have introduced since 
then could be described as forming a prac- 
tical approach to, or methodology for, devel- 
opmental decision support. So could we claim 
a place among the pioneers of an emergent 
body of distinctive theory in this hitherto little- 
explored field? 

The purpose of introducing language of this 
kind is not to add to the range of alterna- 
tive labels that have already been adopted by 
others in their interpretations of the particular 
set of methods that we have been describ- 
ing as the Strategic Choice Approach. Rather, 
it is to facilitate constructive debate among 
proponents, students and users of all the alf- 
ferent approaches that have been starting to 
colonise parts of the same emergent field — 
varying, for example, in their emphasis on the 
politics of inter-agency negotiation or conflict 
management. How far, it can be asked, might 
any of these offer perspectives or insights that 
can add to what others have done, thereby 
enriching the wider domain? How far too 
can they explore in more depth the funda- 
mental differences among different bodies of 
theory?* 

We have found that the case for a develop- 
mental perspective is especially valuable when 
working in inter-organisational and other relat- 
ively open arenas of decision-making. For in 


4 For example, it can be hypothesised that one critical 
difference between the decision orientation and the 
systems orientation lies in the different concepts of 
existence of problems that is highlighted in Spanish and 
some other languages by the use of two different verbs 
‘to be’. The Spanish verb ser applies to the essence of 
the subject, whereas the verb estar applies to a more 
transient state of being in some particular situation, and 
is therefore more consistent with a decision orientation 
than a systems orientation. 
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such settings it becomes more realistic to 
treat objectives, purposes and values not so 
much as foundations to be explored at the 
outset of a process, but rather as matters to 
be addressed as and when they emerge, and 
as relevant to the building of common ground 
and the sustaining of progress towards agreed 
decisions. These precepts remain central to 
our practice and our philosophy. Yet, in the 
early twenty-first century, we continue to find 
ourselves engaging with people whose man- 
agement responsibilities or personal beliefs 
draw them towards more tightly structured 
precepts of management and planning, with 
roots in the more conventional norms of linear- 
ity, objectivity, certainty and comprehensive- 
ness — and with little or no recognition of the 
case for learning to work with more challenging 
yet rewarding alternatives. 


CONNECTING LOCAL AND 
BROADER PERSPECTIVES ON 
SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 


One policy field of rising global significance 
where there is a growing awareness of the 
case for a developmental approach to decision- 
making in that of building local capacities for 
sustainable development in more impover- 
ished countries. Another closely related policy 
field is that of achieving sustainable urban and 
regional regeneration in older industrial eco- 
nomies. Both fields present similar challenges 
of learning to link central policy perspectives 
with the perspectives of disadvantaged local 
communities, through developing capacities 
for outreach in both directions. The challenge 
of helping central policy-makers to learn how 
to reach out towards clearer appreciation of 
local concerns is becoming widely recognised 
(Chambers, 1983; 1997). Less widely recog- 
nised, though just as significant, is the recip- 
rocal challenge of developing capacities of 
outreach from local decision-makers towards 
central policy sources; so that they can learn 
to appreciate the uncertainties and the limits 
of influence, as well as the tangible resources, 


which all people with generic policy responsib- 
ilities must contend (Friend, 2001). 


EMPOWERING FUTURE 
DECISION-MAKERS 


Turning lastly to the sphere of education, which 
we have positioned in the upper-right corner 
of Figure 103, issues of inter-generational suc- 
cession in sustaining the pace of development 
have inevitably become of growing signific- 
ance to both of us, as early pioneers of the 
Strategic Choice Approach, as we have stead- 
ily moved towards retirement age. 

One source of potential encouragement lies 
in the dramatic growth among young people 
still at school in access to new information and 
communication technologies (ICT), often leav- 
ing those who have grown up with earlier tech- 
nologies well behind. Many of these young 
people demonstrate an impressive capacity to 
put their technological capacities to imaginat- 
ive use in their leisure pursuits. Yet could these 
capacities also be harnessed in the cause 
of facilitating difficult collective decisions, If 
education and career development channels 
could be adapted accordingly? What strategies 
might be devised to steer young people 
who combine motivations to influence sig- 
nificant decisions with impressive ICT skills 
towards career paths involving expertise in the 
facilitation of developmental decision-making, 
whether close to their own local communities 
or in wider policy arenas? What is the poten- 
tial to link such people together in imaginative 
forms of mutual support networks, reaching 
across levels of choice and across cultures? 

The concept of empowerment of people 
who start from a position of little power to 
influence the developmental decisions that 
impinge on their future lives has become a 
potent driver of policy change in many parts 
of the world. Yet one lesson from our own 
recent action research experiences, as well as 
from the experiences of several of our contrib- 
utors, is that It is not only members of disad- 
vantaged local communities that tend to feel 
a lack empowerment in decision-making; so 
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too do many people in central policy roles who 
struggle to find effective means of exercising 
greater leverage over intricate local decisions. 
This explains the concern of many policy- 
makers and policy advisers with the design 
of increasingly sophisticated procedures of 
formal performance measurement and policy 
evaluation; yet it is apparent that they face 
serious conceptual and practical difficulties in 
shaping such procedures in order to engage 
with complex issues of a more subtle develop- 
mental nature. 

It will not be enough to pursue new ways 
forward either solely through high-level policy 
debates, or solely through debates within local 
decision networks on issues of more specific 
local concern. The facilitators of the future will 
have to be sufficient in number, and widely 
enough diffused through civil society, to be 
able to develop and sustain rich connections 
both between and within levels, and across cul- 
tural divides, if the base of shared understand- 
ing Is to continue to expand. 

The interlocking challenges that we have 
attempted to draw together in Figure 103 
can only realistically be addressed through 
the influence and inspiration of people in 
many kinds of role — managers, planners, 
teachers, researchers, students, consultants, 
political leaders, community entrepreneurs. 
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Such a diffusion will be important if successive 
generations of decision-makers and facilitat- 
ors are to be helped to make imaginative 
use, selectively and adaptively, of innovative 
approaches to interactive planning and learning 
of the kind that we have presented on these 
pages. 

If the dialogue that we have opened up by 
inviting a number of other people to contribute 
to this third edition of Planning Under Pressure 
can be sustained into the future through other 
channels — not least, through the companion 
website that our publishers have offered-— then 
the dynamics of action research and action 
learning has the potential to gather momentum 
in ways that match both the resources for 
global communication now open to us, and the 
scale of the global issues calling for collective 
action. 

For the various pointers to more appro- 
priate practice, theory and learning that we 
have brought together here are built on many 
peoples’ experiences in planning under pres- 
sure In many settings and at many levels. The 
working lives of all these people are finite; yet 
there can be no respite in the challenges facing 
them and their successors who will come to 
share responsibility for the sustainability of life 
on our troubled planet as this new century 
unfolds. 


Access to further information 


MAKING USE OF OUR 
COMPANION WEBSITE 


The second edition of Planning under Pressure 
concluded with a short section entitled A Guide 
to Further Reading, followed by another even 
shorter section entitled Points of Contact. Inev- 
itably, the information in both these sections 
showed a tendency to become out of date with 
the passage of time. 

However, In this new twenty-first century 
edition, we now have a means to surmount 
this problem, through the resource of a com- 
panion website that has been afforded us by 
our publisher Elsevier. This means that, when- 
ever you call up the address http://books. 
elsevier.com/companions/0750663731, you 
will be able to find references to further read- 
ing and points of contact which we intend to 
keep continually up to date. 

One of our contributors to Chapter 13, 
Brendan Hickling, has agreed to act as our link 
with the Elsevier website and as coordinator of 
whatever new contributions to it may come in 
from time to time. 

Should readers wish to offer any learning 
points from their own experience that they 
think might be useful to other readers, they 
are invited to contact Brendan by e-mail at the 
address given on the website. Because we 
cannot predict how many readers will respond 
in this way, we cannot guarantee that what 
you say will find a place on the website. How- 
ever, if you are motivated to write briefly about 
your experiences and what you have learnt 
from them, or to send in questions addressed 
to other readers, please get in touch with 
Brendan by e-mail. You may, of course, make 


reference to other websites where further sup- 
porting information will be found. 

On the main menu of the website will be 
found the following options: 


¢ About the book — basic information on con- 
tents and translations. 

e Action learning forum — including latest 
news on applications of Strategic Choice 
Approach and discussion of learning points. 

e Books — updated guide to further reading, 
and additions to the bibliography. 

e Contacts — latest contact details and news 
about the two authors, the 21 invited contrib- 
utors and related institutions - including links 
to other websites. 

e Learning resources — this section includes 
answers and comments relating to the exer- 
cises printed at the end of Chapters 2 and 3. 
It also includes guidance on ways of organ- 
ising short courses for practitioners, and 
interactive learning programmes for post- 
graduate and undergraduate students. It is 
planned too to include references to other 
sites from which handouts can be ordered 
on realistic small group exercises from differ- 
ent fields of planning and management that 
have been designed by the authors and their 
associates for courses that they have run in 
various countries. 

¢ Software — latest information on the availab- 
ility of Supporting software. 


FURTHER READING: GENERAL 


All references to published books and papers 
that were cited in the lists of references in 
earlier editions have been retained in the bibli- 
ography that follows this section. Most of the 
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publications that are not already cited in earlier 
chapters will be cited in this guide. 

Starting with publications in the English lan- 
guage, earlier accounts of the Strategic Choice 
Approach will be found in Friend and Jessop 
(1969, second edition 1977); in Friend, Power 
and Yewlett (1974); in Hickling (1974) and in 
Rosenhead and Mingers (eds) (2001) —in which 
Strategic Choice Approach is presented in two 
chapters by ourselves together with chapters 
on other interactive problem-structuring meth- 
ods. Accounts of relevant early work by col- 
leagues in the Tavistock Institute will be found 
in Higgin and Jessop (1965), Harary, Jessop, 
Luckman and Stringer (1965); Crichton (ed.) 
(1966); Luckman (1967) Stringer (1967) and 
Morgan (1971)." 

Later overviews of the work of IOR within the 
Tavistock Institute will be found in Friend, Norris 
and Stringer (1988); Friend (1997) and Friend, 
Bryant, Cunningham and Luckman (1998). 

Any future additions to this list will be posted 
on the companion website. 


FURTHER READING: APPLICATIONS 


References to early applications of the Stra- 
tegic Choice Approach will be found in Friend, 
Wedgwood-Oppenheim et al. (1970); Bunker 
(1974); Bather, Williams and Sutton (1976); 
Hickling (1978); Decker et al. (1978); Dekker 
and Mastop (1979) and van der Graf (1985). 
Other published applications which we were 
able to include as references in the second edi- 
tion included Hickling (1989); van Steenbergen 
(1990); Ling (1990); Moullin (1991); Thunhurstet 
al. (1992): Khakee and Stromberg (1993); Swan- 
son (1994) Holt (1994); White (1994); Friend 
(1994) and Ormerod (1995, 1996a, 1996b). 

Not all these sources are easily accessed. 
Two important additions that we can make to 


1 A full set of reports and other documents resulting 
from the work of IOR and its successor unit the 
Centre for Organisational and Operational Research has 
been lodged in the Modern Records Centre at the 
University of Warwick, along with other OR records 
co-ordinated by the Archives Committee of the Opera- 
tional Research Society. 
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the list as this edition goes to press — both pub- 
lished in Elsevier journals — include Kammeier 
(1998) and Bredariol and Magrini (2003), refer- 
ring to recent applications in Thailand and Brazil 
respectively. Other published applications are 
already referenced here in contributions to 
Chapter 13: Ormerod (1998, 1999); Horlick- 
Jones, Rosenhead et al. (2001); Kain (2003) 
and Phahlamohlaka and Friend (2004). 

It is planned to extend the list of references 
to applications further after this edition goes to 
press, by short direct accounts of applications 
in the Action Learning Forum section of the 
website and by additions to the bibliography. 


FURTHER READING: LANGUAGES 
OTHER THAN ENGLISH 


An abridged German translation of Local Gov- 
ernment and Strategic Choice was published in 
1973 (Friend and Jessop, 1973), while the first 
edition of Planning under Pressure was trans- 
lated into Japanese by Hirotaka Koike et al. 
(Friend and Hickling, 1991). This was followed 
by a Spanish translation of the second edition, 
sponsored by IVEPLAN in Venezuela (Friend 
and Hickling, 2002). 

In addition, briefer guides to the Strategic 
Choice Approach have been published in sev- 
eral other languages. The earlier guides were 
adapted from an English language handbook 
by Allen Hickling, first published in Britain 
(Hickling, 1974) and subsequently in exten- 
ded form in Canada (Hickling, 1976). The lan- 
guages involved in these handbooks were 
Dutch (Hickling, Hartman and Meester, 1976); 
French (Hickling, Wilkin and Debreyne, 1980) 
and Portuguese (Hickling, 1985). 

Later guides to the approach have been 
published in Swedish (Strémberg, 1986); 
Bahasa Indonesia: (lsmail, Setiabudi and van 
Steenbergen, 1989); and again Dutch (Hickling 
and de Jong, 1990). Any future additions to this 
list will be posted on the companion website. 


WIDER READING 


Some of the other publications included in the 
bibliography serve to set the Strategic Choice 
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Approach in the context of wider developments 
in such varied fields as strategic business 
management, problem structuring methods, 
urban and regional planning theory, operational 
research; project management; and participat- 
ory community development. 

These include such books as Bryant (1989); 
Eden and Radford (eds)(1990); Ritchie, Taket 
and Bryant (eds)(1994); Wilcox (1994); Trist, 
Emery and Murray (eds)(1997); Mingers and 
Gill (eds)(1997); Wyatt (1999); Salet and 
Faludi (eds)(2000); Rosenhead and Mingers 
(eds)(2001); Webb (2003) and Midgley and 
Ochoa-Arias (eds)(2004). 

Between 1977 and 1983, several reports 
on advances in applications and ideas relat- 
ing to inter-organisational planning appeared 


in a series of seven issues of the news- 
letter LINKAGE published through the Tav- 
istock Institute of Human Relations (Friend, 
Laffin, Norris and Ogden (eds)(1977-83). 
LINKAGE was initially published in associ- 
ation with a research programme on inter- 
organizational relations supported by a grant 
from the Social Science Research Council 
(now ESRC). 

The contributions of the work of the ‘IOR 
School’ to the development of planning the- 
ory are reviewed from both European and 
North American perspectives in a special issue 
of the journal Planning Theory (Mandelbaum, 
ed., 2004) (Bryson, Ackerman and Eden, 2004) 
(Burns, 2004) (Faludi, 2004) (Friend, 2004b) 
(Needham, 2004). 
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